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Federal Action — 


On German Bond 
Issue Is Oppose 


Secretary of Treasury Says 

* Legislation to Bar Banks 
From Purchase Would Be 
Unsound 








Government Asserted 
To Be Not Concerned 


Mr. Mellon Holds Congress 
Has No Right to Dictate to 
Banks on Their Foreign 
Investments 








prohibit na- 
State banks 
reparation 


Proposed legislation to 
tional banks and member 
from purchasing German 
bonds was declared to be unsound and 
unnecessary by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, who ap- 
peared June 25 before the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House, in 
connection with a public hearing on H. 
J. Res. 364. 

Mr. Mellon stated that Federal reserve 
banks’ have no authority to make such 
purchases, and that there is no more 
reason for Congress to say that a na- 
tional bank should not purchase a re- 
paration bond than to say that it should 
not purchase a specific railroad or in- 
dustrial bond. To do so, he continued, 
would place the Government directly in 


the bank’s management. “I am very 
definitely of the opinion,” he stated, 
“there is no occasion for the adoption 


% 


of this resolution and that it would be 
against public policy to do so.” 

(The full text of a prepared state- 
ment read to the Committee by Mr. 
Mellon is printed on Page 12.) 

The usual request was received by the 
Government from the bankers who had 
the loan in hand, Mr. Mellon stated in re- 
ply to a question from Representative 
McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, Pa., chair- 
man of the Committee, to know whether 
the Administration had any objection 
to their proceeding with the loan. That 
is a custom, he added, followed by banks 
with all foreign loans floated in this 
country. The inquiry comes to the State 
Department, and through that office to 
the Treasury Department. 

Treasury Not Interested 

Neither the State Department or the 
Treasury Department concerns itself, ac- 
cording to the Secretary, with the legal- 
ity, or the soundness, or the quality of 
the issue. No question concerning the 
\egal status of the bonds was asked 

‘the Treasury Department, it was not 
passed upon, and the Department is not 
concerned in it, Mr. Mellon stated. 

When asked by Mr. McFadden if he 
considered the recent issue of reparation 
bonds as legal, Mr. Mellon replied that 
he had no occasion to consider their le- 
gality, or the security behind them. The 
Treasury is not concerned, he declared, 
and added that he does not see how the 
holding of bonds by banks or by indi- 
viduals can possibly affect the Govern- 
ment in any way. The Government 
not a party to the Young plan, Mr. Mel- 
lon asserted, and has taken no official 
part in the organization of the Bank for 
International Settlements, or the flota- 
tion of the reparations bonds, It is not 
involved in any way to an appreciable 
extent, he declared. 

Mr. Mellon declared that there had 
been no official conferences on the part 
of the Treasury or the Federal Reserve 
Board with either J. P. Morgan & Com- 


is 


pany, or the governor of the Bank of 
England, Montague Norman, or with S. 
Parker Gilbert, former agent general 
for reparation payments, on the Ger- 
man bond issue. The Federal Reserve 
Board was not involved in any way, he 
asserted, in the negotiations for the set- 


up of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments. 

“It is very likely,” he stated, 
officers of the Federal 
New York were consulted. 
know that they were, 
In any event, they are not involved o: 
connected with it in any way.” 

“I consider foreign loans beneficial to 
the country,” Secretary Mellon said in 
reply to a question from Representative 


“that the 


I 


do not 
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Loss From Robbery 
* Of Mail Decreases 


of Thefts Is One 


Above Five Year Average 





Number 





The number of mail robberies last year 
was one above the average of the last 
five vears—11—but the amount of money 
stolen and the amount recovered both 
were under the average, according to 
oral statements on June 25 in the chief 
inspector’s office of the Post Office De- 
partment. (A more detailed discussion 
will be found on page 5.) 

The amounts stolen and _ recovered 
were under the average largely because 
of larger figures in these items for the 
Years 1926 and 1927, particularly the 
former, it was shown. 

Despite mail robberies, the mails are 
used for the transportation of millions 
of dollars in securities, 


lost to thieves was described as 


Reserve Bank of | 
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| House Measure Seeks to End 
Misusing of Patent System 


homa, Tenn., 
of the 
Marine and Fisheries, 


( 
| 





ed Representative Davis Says Proposal Is Designed to Make 
Patents Unenforceable When Used in Viola- 


| 
| 


tion of Anti-trust Laws 





Representative Davis (Dem.), 
ranking minority - member 
House Committee on Merchant 
introduced a bill 
13157) on June 25 to make 
unenforceable while they are 


as, ats 


yatents 


being used to violate the anti-trust laws. 


ment 
v 


be a complete defense to any 


i 
t 
€ 


any 


t 
’ 


agreements, 
straint of 
Clayton Act or 


, The bill follows in full text: 


“A bill relating to suits for infringe- 
of patents where the patentee 
iolating the anfi-trust laws. 

“Be it enacted * * That is shall 
suit for 
nfringement of a patent to prove that 
he complainant in such suit is using or 
-ontrolling the said patent in violation of 
law of the United States relating 
o unlawful restraints and monopolies or 
‘elating to combinations, contracts, 
or understandings in re- 
trade, or in violation of the 
the Federal Trade Com- 


is 


x 


mission act. 


patent-infringement 
any 


9 


2. Where the defendant in any 
proceedings pleads 


of the defenses set forth in section 


Sec. 





Cconiiians Approves 


Plan to Halt Merger 
Of Great Northern 





Resolution Extending Power 


terstate 
prove 


Of I. C. C. Is Amended to 
Forbid Any Action Before 
Mar. 4, 1931] 


of the 
Commerce 
any 





Prohibition power of the In- 
Commission to ap- 


consolidation of the Northern 


Pacific and Great Northern Railroads wil! 


be 
resolution (S. 
power 
railroad mergers, 


in an amendment to the 
J. Res. 161) extending the 
of the Commission to appreving 
following adoption by 


provided 


the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce June 25. 


was 
Committee, 


Committee, 


Although a report on the resolutior. 
filed in the House June 24 by the 

Representative Parker 
New York, Chairman of the 
stated orally June 25 that 


of 


(Rep.), 


the prhibitive amendment will be offered 
when the measure is up for considera- 
tion before the House. 


to by 


or 
authorize 


Full Text of Amendment 
The full text of the amendment agreed 
the Committee follows: 

“(E) The authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under existing law 
this joint resolution to aprove ana 
any acquisition of control or 


consolidation of raiiway properties of the 


Great 
the Northern Pacific 
or their 
order 


4, 1951; 


Northern Railway Company and 
Railway Company, 
successors, or to enter any final 
with respect to any such acquisi- 
tion or consolidation heretofore approved 


and authorize any acquisition of control or 


and the authority of the carriers 


or other persons involved therein to carry 


| 


| Committee, 





but think it likely. ! 


and the amounts | 
small | 


in comparison with the volume that is | 
carried and delivered safely. | 
The arrests for all crimes against 


postal laws have averaged approximately 
4,000 a year for the past five years, it 
was stated, with convictions in more 
than two-thirds of the’ cases. 

Post Office Department records con- 
tain the story of the hold- up in 1926 of 
a Southern Pacific train in Oregon, with 
the killing of four trainmen, and 
prehension of the three De Autremont 
others, 


o» 
9 br 


the | 


4 


out any such acquisition or consolidation 
heretofore approved and authorized by the 


Commission, is suspended until such 
date.” 

The resolution, as it passed the Sen- 
ate, provided for the suspension of the 


power of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


of Tulla- | 


the issue or issues 


defenses and 
shall 


1 hereof such defense or 
raised thereby 


be tried separately and judgment entered 


thereon prior to the hearing on any 
other issues raised by any other de- 
fenses.” 

The statement issued by Mr. Davis 
follows in full text: 

This till is designed to prevent 


mission in aproving consolidations of rail- | 


roads until Congress would have time 

to enact further legislation relative to 

the approval of mergers. The House 

however, rewrote the entire 

bill before reporting it to the House. 
Filibuster Proposed 

Representative Knutson (Rep.), ~ of 
Minnesota, who had introduced a simi- 
lar resolution in the House, stated re- 
cently after the substitute was adopted 
by the House Committee, that represen- 
tatives of the Northwestern States had 
agreed to oppose an adjournment of Con- 
gress until the original provisions of the 
bill were returned. 

Mr. Knutson also had _ previously 
svated that his purpose in introducing 
his resolution was directly aimed to pre- 
vent the proposed merger of the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific lines. 

Following the action of the Committee 
June 25 in adopting the amendment pro- 
hibiting this proposed merger, Mr. Knut- 
so. stated orally that “I am still not 
satisfied with the measure even if this 
amendment included in it.” 

He said he thought that the 


ee 


is 


original 


2] 


Boece on Page 11, Column 


j;of every 


abuses and cure evils which have been 
disclosed at various hearings before the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of the House during the past 
eight years, and which said Committee 
brought to the attention of the Con- 
gress as early as February, 1925, in a 
House resolution, and report thereon, 
unanimously reported by said Commit- 
tee, requesting the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to investigate such practices 
with respect to the pooling of patents and 
all other features of the alleged radio 
trust, which resolution was  unan- 
imously adopted by the House, and un- 
der which resolution the Federal Trade 
Commission made the investigation and 
submitted to the House a comprehensive 
report making startling disclosures with 
respect to such matters. In subsequent 
reports the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries pointed out these 
evils, and reported bills embracing pro- 
visions designed to cure such evils. 

Some of the antimonopoly provisions 
of the radio law were written to meet 
that situation. During the past several 
years I have several times pointed out 
and condemned these abuses and 
So have other members of the 
and Senate. 

Abuse Is Claimed 

The bill which I have just introduced 
similar to one which Senator Dull 
introduced sometime ago, and upon which 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce held comprehensive hearings which 
revealed a startling abuse of patents 
by various monopolies, particularly 
the radio trust. These revelatiqns were 
such that the Senate Committe on In- 
terstate Commerce unanimously reported 
Senator Dill’s bill, and the Senate re- 
cently passed same _ unanimously, al- 
though the bill was recalled and is now 
lying on the table of the President of 
the Senate. 

The revelations disclosed by the dif- 
ferent House and Senate committee heav- 
ings and by the investigation made by 
the Federal Trade Commission resulted 
in a suit having been recently commenced 
by the Department of Justice ferr the 
dissolution of the radio trust, Said suit 
being largely predicated upon an unlaw- 
ful pooling of patents and the unlawful 
monopolization thereby of the radio in- 
dustry. 

This bill is not revolutionary in char- 
acter, but is in conformity with numer- 
ous court decisions. It creates no new 
illegalities. It merely provides that a 
patent owner who is violating the exist- 
ing anti-trust laws cannot enforce its 


House 


is 


evils. | 


by | 


| rector of the Bureau of the 


Car Registrations 
Gain in California | 





Six Per Cent Increase Re- 
ported in First Five 
Months 





State of California: 

Sacramento, June 25. 
MOTOR vehicle registrations in Cali- 
~™ fornia gained more than 6 per cent 
during the first five months of 1930 
over the same period for the previous 
year, according to figures of the divi- 
sion of motor vehicles. This was 
stated at the division office to be “‘addi- 
tional evidence that California is the 
‘white spot’ of America in business.” 
Frank G. Snook, chief of the division, 
added that “‘the increase is a good indi- 
cation that California has not suffered 
materially by the slump in business 


which has hit other parts of the 
country.” 
The net gain in vehicles was 110,- 


828, the total in fee-paid registrations 
for the five-month period being 1,937,- 


535, as compared with 1,826,707 for 
the previous year. At the _ present 
rate, the percentage of increase for 
1930 over 1929 will be far greater 


than 1929 over 1928, according to the 
division’s figures. 
The gain in passenger cars for the 


five-month period was 95,071. Regis- 
tration fees collected by the division 
for the period totalled $8,620,756. 





First Announcement 


Of Total Population 


Sub ject to Revision 





Statement Expected in July 


expected 


Will Be Based on Reports 
From Supervisors Which 
Later Check May Change 





The 
lation 


first 
of 


announcement of the popu- 
the United States, which is 
in July, will be based on the 
reports from the supervisors, and will 
be subject to revision, the Assistant Di- 
Census, 


WASHINGTON,THURSDAY, JUNE 26,, 1930 


| Tariff Cammission, 


Starts Inquiries 


Under New Law, 


Relative Cost of Delivering 
Petroleum From Vene- 
zuela and Domestic Fields 
To Be Ascertained 


Effect of Ad Valorem 
Rates Will Be Studied 











| Third Investigation Will Be on 


Whether Convict Coal From 
Russia May Be Legally Im- 
ported Into This Country 





Three 
provisions 
act, (CH. R. 
cial request 
Committee, 


new investigations, two under 
of the recently passed tariff 
2667), and the other by spe- 

of the Ways and Means 
were ordered June 24 by the 


it was stated orally 


'June 25 by Chairman Edgar B. Brossard. 


| 


jin 
| that 
| rected, 


‘to the Speaker of the 


Dr. | 


Joseph A. Hill, stated orally, June 25. 
| The final count, which is a hand count, | 
will be very concise and accurate, he 
said, and *#» will be impossible to have 
this final total ready before the early | 
Fall, at least. 

The work on the completion in the | 


| counties 


patents in the courts so long as it con- | 


tinues such violation. A patent owner 
must be required to “come into court with 
clean hands.” That is no new principle 
of either law or morals. It is older than 
the patent law itself. 

This bill will stop patent racketeering. 
It will put an end to the so-called “patent 
trusts.” 
unlawful practice employed by some 
monopolies to cover their illegal oper- 
ations under the pretense of patent own- 


ership. 

It will not interfere with the legal 
monopoly possessed by the owner of a 
patent. This bill is not directed against | 


and will not affect lawful cross-licensing | 


of patents, which is legitimately em- 
ployed in some of the industries. This | 
bill should have the enthusiastic support 


Member of Congress who be- 
the enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws. I shall ask for its immediate 
consideration by the House. Committee 
on Patents when Congress reconvenes 
in December. 


lieves in 





Federal Investigation 
Of Indian Lands Ordered 


The Senate on June 25 ordered an in- 
vestigation of the relationship of Indian 
reservations and lands to the Federal 
and State governments and their various 
subdivisions, with a view to developing | 


a plan for Federal contributions toward |:he controversy between the 


expenses of 
activities within the States. 

The resolution (S. Res, 
investigation was introduced by 
Steiwer (Rep.), 
a sum of $5,000 for the work. The in- 
quiry will be made by the Indian Affairs 
Committee. 


Sentor 





Restriction on Elective ‘Posts 


For Federal Judiciary Urged 





Proposed Constitutional Amendment Offered by Mr. 
Sirovich Would Prevent Holding of Such Offices 
Within Two Years After End of Service 


ee 


FrEDERAL judges, district attorneys 

and marshals would be barred ror 
two years after such incumbency from 
holding any Federal or State elective 
office, under a proposed constitutional 
amendment embodied in a resolution 
(H. J. Res. 386) introduced June 25 
by Representative Sirovich (Dem.), of 
New York. 

Mr. Sirovich explained orally that 
the purpose is to prevent these Fed- 
eral officers from using their offices as 
stepping stones to other activities, in- 
cluding information regarding indict- 
ment matters and so on. 

The full text of his resolution 
lows: 

Joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 


fol- 





States: Resolved, by the Senate and 


| that 


It will stop the pernicious and | 
}in 


‘time, 


counties throughout the United States, 
of which there are slightly more than| 
5,000, is being rushed and the complete | 
populations of the individual States are 
being announced as soon as all of the 


Bureau, it was explained. 


in these States are sent to the | 
When all of | 


| specified in this act, 


the 48 States and the various territories | 


are completed, the preliminary result 
will be announced, it was said, though 
the hand-check and revision of the States 
will be made also. 

The hand 
have 


count of all the schedules 
been sent in has 
started, Dr. Hill said, but it 
tedious job, and requires the utmost care 
and accuracy. The staff of workers are 
being continuously increased so that 
when all workable data are available, 
the final count will not be delayed. 
More than two-thirds of the counties 
the United State shave been com- 
pleted and reported to the Bureau at this 
Dr. Hill said, and from now on the 
rate of completion will be faster than 
before. The difficulty will be encoun- 


| tered in those large cities that have not 


| Algona, 


House of Representatives of America | 


in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
each House concurring therein), that 
the following article is proposed as 
an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, which shall be valid 
to all intents and purposes as part of 
the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States: 

Article —. That no person who has 
held the office of judge, or justice of 
any court, or the office of distirct at- 
torney or marshal, under authority of 
the United States, shall within two 
years after holding any such office be 
eligible to hold an elective office under 
the United States or any State. 


| 
| 


| 


lcompleted the enu 
| places where recourtis 


rations and _ the 


are 





Investigation of New York 
Stock Exchange Proposed 
Representative Dickinson (Rep.), 

Iowa, June 25 introduced in the 

| House a bill (H. Res. 272) for the inves- 

tigation of the manipulations on the New | 

York Stock Exchange. 


|greater 


The first of these investigations, found 
332 of the new act, 


section 332 


within eight months from the 
passage of this act, 
proximate average cost per barrel to the 
oil refineries located on the Atlantic sea- 
of crude petroleum delivered to 
them from the oil fields of the United 
States during the three years preced- 


ing 1930, and the present approximate 


board 


average cost per barrel of crude petro-| 


leum from Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela, 
delivered to the same points. Such rel- 
ative costs shall be immediately certified 
House of Repre- 
President of the 
of the Con- 


and to the 
the information 


sentatives 
Senate for 
gress.” 

Ad Valorem Inquiry 

Work on this investigation has already 
started, Mr. Brossard pointed out, in 
order that reports may be submitted by 
Feb. 17, 1931. 

The second investigation, found in sec- 
tion 340 of the 1930 act, specifies that 
“the Commission shall ascertain, with 
respect to each of the ad valorem rates 
of duty, and each of the: rates of duty 
regulated by the value of the article, 
an ad valorem rate 
(or a rate regulated by the value of the 
jarticle, as the case may be) which if 
japplied upon the basis of domestic value 
would have resulted as nearly as possible 
in the meant, duving the period from 
July 1, 1927, to June 30, 1929, both dates 
inclusive, of ae ‘of duty neither 
nor less than would have been 
collectible at the rate specified in this 


jact applied upon the basis of value de- 


already 
E | 
is a very} 


being taken. | 


in section 402 of the tariff act of 


” 


fined 
1922. 
Soviet Coal Study 

Work on this investigation will begin 
immediately, Mr. Brossard stated. 

A letter from the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, 
Hawley, requests the third 
tion, it was pointed out. 
gation, ordered under the general powers 
of the Commission, and under section 
332-G of the 1930 act, suggested in 
order to determine whether or not coal 
produced under convict labor in Russia 
may be imported into the United States 
without contradicting specifications 
found in section 307 of the new act, Mr. 
Brossard explained. Work will begin at 


investiga- 


is 


| once. 


of | 


Work is at present in progress on in- 
vestigation of the 17 commodities speci- 
fied in the resolution (S. Res. 295) intro- 
duced by Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
it was stated. When the reports will 
be completed is not definitely known, Mr. 
Brossard said. 








Mr. Dickinson said that in view of the | International Conference 


statements that 
bad is reflected on 


persistent 
good and 


legislation 
the New 


York Stock Exchange, that in his judg- 
ment it was advisable to investigate as 
to the reasons why and the _ influences 


which brought about these changes. 





“This apparently will permit the Com- | 


mittee to as to review 


New York 


even go so far 


carrying on governmental | financiers and the Federal Reserve Board | 
| in their effort to prevent the exte 
282) for the | speculation that h 


as proven so disastrous 


to sO many investors,” Mr, 


of Oregon, and provides | stated orally. 


Rain in Northavest 


Aids Spring Wheat 
aA 


Warmth Furthers Growth 


Of Cotton and Corn 
A 

AINS in the northwest bene- 

fited Spring wheat in the last 
week, and crops generally in the 
eastern States were aided by rain- 
fall, the Weather Bureau stated 
June 25. Warmer conditions the 
latter part of the week were fayor- 
able té growth of cotton and corn, 
although rain is needed in some 
parts of the Cotton Belt. (The 
weekly review of weather and crop 
conditions is printed in full text on 
page 6.) 

There are some sections of the 
country where moisture is needed 
seriously, notably in parts of the 
Ohio Vatey and in the south-cen- 
tral section. Droughty conditions 
in much of the Mississippi Valley 


have heen unfavorable for pas- 
tures, but livestock is doing well 
generally in western grazing 
areas. 


SIV 

nsive | tural surnlus on the 
Dickinson | 
| held 








On Agriculture Proposed 
Provision for the calling of an inter- 
national trade and agricultural confer- 
ence is made in a resolution (S, J. Res. 
202) introduced in the Senate June 25 
by Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma. 

In submitting his resolution Senator 
Thomas explained that he believes it 
;essential for tre control of the agricul- 
markets of the world 
to provide a world-wide crop-reporting 
system, and that a conference mus‘ be 
with other countries to, reach an 
agreement in regard to preventing sur- 
pluses, 





United States Tourists ‘Spend 


specifies | 
“The Tariff Commission is hereby di-! 


to ascertain the ap-| 


TariffCommission Federal Wheat 


| oceanic 


35 


Willis C, | 


This investi- | 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post ae Lib es non D. C. 





rues 


the Ba wonane 


, Nee 2— us K-10=pagg: 











UR Government is a stake of 





such inestimable value as to 


demand our constant and watchful 


vigilance for its preservation.” 
—James Buchanan, 
President of the United States, 
1857—1861 
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Purchase Urged 





Kansas Governor Suggests 


Grain Corporation Buy 
25,000,000 Bushels 





THE FEDERAL 
ceived on June 


FARM BOARD re- 
25 a telegram from 
the governor of Kansas, Clyde M. 
Reed, asking the Board to authorize 
the Grain Stabilization Corporation to 
buy 25,000,000 bushels of wheat to sup- 
port the falling price of grain. it was 
stated orally at the Board's offices. 

The Board declined to make public 
the text of the telegram. The chair- 
man, Alexander Legge, stated that the 
Board did not at that time hve any 
comment to make. 

Mr. Legge stated recently that no 
stabilization operation is contemplated 
for wheat and the Board has given no 
consideration to establishment of a loan 
value for that grain on which loans to 





#.] 


New Atlantic Flight 
Said to Be Proot of 


Advance in Aviation 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 








Pilot and Crew of ‘Southern 
Cross’ Praised by Officials 
For Successful Westward 
Crossing 





Expressing admiration of the feat, of- 
ficials of the Aeronautics Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce; the Department 
of the Navy; and the Army Air Corps, 
Department of War, June 25 hailed the 
successful westward crossing of the At- 
lantic by Maj. Charles E. Kingsford- 
Smith and three companions in the air- 
plane “Southern Cross” as an accom- 
plishment which will have a favorable 
effect on the aviation industry and an 
indication of technical advancement. 

Encountering adverse weather condi- 
tions during the second half of the trans- 
crossing, the “Southern Cross” 
landed at Harbor Grace, Newfoundland, 
June 25, completing the trip from Port 
Marnock, Irish Free State, in 31 hours 
minutes, Maj. Kingsford-Smith was 
accompanitd by Capt, J, P. Saul.as navi- 
gator, J. W. Stannage as radio operator, 
and M. E. Van Dyk as assistant pilot. 

Dense fog enveloped the Australian 
fiver and his crew 250 miles from 
Race, Nova Scotia, and forced the piloi 
of the “Southern Cross” to ‘fly blind” 
until the ship was forced down by a 
dwindling gasoline supply at the New- 
foundland airport. This successful phase | 
of the trip was pointed out by aviation| 
specialists of the 
departments as demonstrating the re- 
cent advances in instrument flying and 
indicating the development of aviation 


Veterans’ Bill 


Passed as Step in 
Compromise Plan 





House Procedure Follows 
Method Decided Upon at 
Conference of Majority 
Leaders 





President Expected 
To Veto Measure 





Plan to Be Substituted Will 
Distribute Awards on Basis 
Comparable With Previous 
Wars, Says Mr. Tilson 


. 





The House of Representatives, on June 
25, concurred in the Senate amendments 
to the World War veterans’ bill (H. R. 
10381), without a record vote and with- 
out a single objection, and sent the bill 
to the President for his anticipated veto, 
under a majority agreement that the veto 
will be sustained and that a compromise 
measure will be immediately introduced 
and considered, 

The bill, having already been passed 
by the Senate despite the President’s 
expressed objections, was received later 
in the day at the White House, where it 
was said the measure would take the 
regular routine course and be referred 
to the Veterans’ Bureau and the De- 


/partment of the Treasury for examina- 


Cape | 


various Government 


tion and report. 

The bill is expected to be returned to 
the White House on June 26. The Presi- 
dent, it was said, will act on it promptly. 

President Hoover, it was stated orally 
at the White House on June 25 “has lit- 
erally been deluged” with messages from 
members of the American Legion and 
Veterans of Foreign Wars upholding his 
stand in opposition to the veterans’ com- 
pensation bill now before him. Several 
of these messages, it was said, came from 
commanders and former commanders of 
these organizations, 

President to Act Promptly 

The passage by tne House of the 
legislation im question, and the plan to 
te followed if the President vetoes it, 


were agreed upon at a majority caucus 
the night of June 24, which was fol- 
lowed by formal announcement of the 


course that had been decided upon. 
Way Paved for Consideration 

A way for immediate consideration of 
the veterans” legislation was provided in 
an agreement June 25 by the House 
Committee on Rules to report a resolu- 
tion making it in order until the adjourn- 
| ment of Congress to consider bills under 
suspension of the rules. 

Representative Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., Chairman of the Rules Com- 
| mittee, in making the announcement, 
stated orally that he expected the Presi- 


to the point where difficulties formerly | dent's veto to reach the House June 26. 


insurmountable now can be overcome. 
Commercial aviation in general 
be benefited by the accomplishment 
cause the trip was evidence of the ‘in- 
creasing reliability” of equipment, in 
the opinion of the director of air regula 
tions, G, G. Budwig, of the Department 
Commerce, Aeronautics Branch. 
Promotes Confidence in Aviation 


be- 


of 


Speaking on behalf of the Aeronauties | 


Branch in the absence of the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, 
Clarence M. Young, Mr, Budwig said, 
“We are pleased they carried it to a} 
satisfactory conclusion, This is another 
demonstration of the increasing relia 
bility of airplane engines and personnel. 
The storms they successfully encountered 
indicate another advance in instrument 
flying and the reliability of the instru- 
ments involved. Flights of that nature 
no doubt have a favorable effect on pro- 
moting public confidence in aviation.” 

Pointing out that difficulties of 
east-west trip have been too severe for 
all other aviators to attempt the feat 
with the exception of the crew of the 
German Junkers plane “Bremen,” Gen. 
J. E. Fechet, Chief of the Army 
Corps, declared in an oral statement that 
the flight is seen as “a forerunner of 
other successful trips” and shows how 
aviation has Overcome the hazards of 
“blind flying.” 

“When asked to comment on the ex- 
ploit of Kingsford-Smith and his crew, 
Gen, Fechet expressed his sincere ad- 
miration of the fine piece of air naviga- 
tion performed by these aviators,”’ it was 
stated orally om behalf of the Chief of 
the Air Corps. ‘*The difficulties of the 
east-to-west crossing have proved a for- 
midable obstacle to many who attempted 
it. This flight is believed to be a fore- 
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289 Million a Year in Canada 





Canadian Visitors Here 


Spend Only $91,000,000, Com. 


merce Department States, Attributing Difference 
Partly to Effects of Prohibition 





"THE United States and Canada are 

the best neighbors in the world, 
so far as interspending of money by 
tourists from one country to the other 
is concerned, according to a recent 
publication by the Department of 
Commerce on the balance of interna- 
tional payments. 

Canadian tourists spent about $91,- 
000,000 in the United States last 
year, but United States visitors to 
Canada spent more than three times 


as much across the border, it was 
stated. In enumerating the causes for 
this traffic, the Department says, “the 


important influence of prohibition in 

the United States will be doubted by 

nobody.” ; 
A section of the publication dealing 


“ 


with tourist business between 
United States and Canada follows 
full text: 

Tourist traffic between the United 
States and Canada involves a larger 
total expenditure than that between 
any other two countries in the world. 
In 1929, for example, United States 
visitors to Canada spent about $289,- 
000,000 and Canadians here’ spent 
about $91,000,000. 

The principal reasons for this great 
traffic are easily enumerated. The 
densest population of both countries 
is rather close to the frontier, which 
is not so true of the frontier between 


] 
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_ | in the House 


the | 


Air | 





| According to Mr. Snell, 154 majority 
members have agreed to support the 
lveto. With passage of the compromise 
measure on June 26, he added, the bill 
will be sent to the Senate, and with ac- 
tion by the end of the week he believed 
adjournment would be possible in the 
week beginning June 30. 
Concurrence Is Asked 

The bill was called up in the House on 
June 25 by Representative Johnson 
(Rep.), of Aberdeen, S. Dak., chairman 
of the House Committee on World War 
| Veterans’ Legislation, who participated 
Steering Committee con- 
ference and Republican caucus on the 
subject. 

“Both the House and the Senate,” Mr. 
Johnson announced, “have passed vet- 
erans’ bills. The contents are such and 
the conditions are such that I cannot see 
any necessity for sending the bill to con- 
ference. 
| “I therefore ask 
Speaker’s table H. R. 10381, with the 
| Senate amendments, and move that the 
| House concur with the same.” 
Representative Rankin (Dem.), of 
| Tupelo, Miss., asked the majority leader, 
Representative Tilson (Rep.), of New 
Haven, Conn., if the majority had 
“agreed on this procedure in the Repub- 
| lican caucus last night.” 

Bill Passed Without Objection 

Mr. Tilson replied that the conference 
was a meeting of a group of Republicans 
and that he did not feel authorized to 
make any statement regarding it. 

“If the majority side of the House is 
so nervous about it, and we are all for 
the bill, let her go,” replied Mr. Rankin, 


J 


to take from the 
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President Is Asked 
To Visit Mexico City 








Mr. Morrow and Mr. Dawes to 
Return to Foreign Posts 





President Hoover was urged on June 
25 by the American Ambassador to Mex- 
ico, Dwigh® W. Morrow, who conferred 
with him at the White House, to visit 
| Mexico City, before he retires from hi 
|post there in September. Mr, Morrow 
|said that he would leave to resume his 
diplomatic duties on June 27 or 28. He 
said he expected to resign his post not 
jlater than Oct. 1, 

The American Ambassador to Great 
Britain, Charles G, Dawes, and Mr. \Mor- 
row called at the Department of State 
|June 25, where they conferred with the 
Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
land the Undersecretary of State, Joseph 
P. Cotton. 

Ambassador Dawes stated orally that 
he would return to London on June 27. 
He said that he had no intention of 
resigning and that his work as chairman 
of the finance committee of the Chicago 
World’s Fair would not require his re 
turn to the United States for another 
year, since there was $10,000,000 in the 
treasury. 


| 
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Plans Progress 
For International 
Road Conference 
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J. Trueman Thompson, of 
Johns Hopkins University, 
Named to Handle Arrange- 
ments for Meeting 


: 

J. Trueman Thompson, professor of 
civil engineering at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, has been appointed manager of 


the sixth international road congress, 


it wes announced June 25 by Thomas H. | 


MacDonald, Chief of the Bureau of Pub- 


lic Roads and secretary general of the | 


American. Organizing Commission in 
charge of the conference. The Commis- 
sion is a special Federal agency directed 
by the Department of State. 

About 45 nations will take part in the 
conference, Mr. MacDonald said. His 
statement follows in full text: 

The congress, which will attract lead- 
ing hig':;way engineers, administrators 
and economists from virtually every civ- 
ilized country in the world, will meet 
in Washington Oct. 6 to 11 at the in- 
vitation of the United States Govern- 
meni. 

Conducted Research 

Prof. Thompson has been a 
of the faculty of the Johns Hopkins 
Schoel of Engineering for the past 10 
years, while since 1921 he has served 
as specialist in highway research for 
the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads. His studies have included pro- 
grams dealing with measurement ol! 
motor-truck impact, determination 
stresses in highway pavement slabs and 
structures, and stress investigations con- 
ducied upon model highway bridges. 

Under cooperative agreements between 
the university and the Bureau these re- 
searches have been conducted at the ex- 
perimental station of the Bureau 
Public Roads at Arlington, Va., and in 
the laboratories of the university where 
he wes teaching. The results of these ex- 
periments have been published at va- 
rious times in the current engineering 
journals. 

Professor Thompson is a member of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
and for a number of years he has served 
or the highway research board of the 
National Research Council as university 
coniact for Maryland. 

As manager of the road congress he 
will have charge of detail arrangements 
for one of the most representative gath- 
erings that has been held in the United 
States. He has established an office at 
the headquarters of the American Organ- 
izing Commission, which is in charge of 
the congress, at 1723 N Street N. W., 
Washington. 

Acceptances Received 

According to most recent advices to 
the Commission, relayed through the 
State Department from the several gov- 
ernments, approximately 45 nations have 
accepted invitations and will send official 
delegations to the sessions of the con- 
gres. Other acceptances are expected. 

The meeting in Washington will mark 
the first time that the international con- 
ference of highway experts has been held 
in the Western Hemisphere, previous ses- 
sions having been at Paris, Brussels, Lon- 
don, Seville and Milan. These congresses 
are under the general direction of- the 
Permanent International Association of 
Road Congresses, with headquarters in 
Paris, of which M. LeGavrian is secre- 
tary general. 

One of Mr. Thompson’s duties will be 
to confer with M. LeGavrian by letter 
and by cable regarding the many press- 
ing details of transporting delegates from 
the far corners of the earth to the meet- 
ing in Washington, the translation and 
distribution of renorts and addresses, ar- 
rangements for the comfort and enter- 
tainment of the delegates, and places of 
meeting. The languages of the con- 
gress will be French, Spanish, German 
and English. 


member 


oi 


It is expected that the sessions of the | 


congress will be at the building of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
States, where ample facilities are afforded 
for group meetings and for the larger 
assemblies. 

The American Organizing Commission, 
which has the responsibility for the con- 
gress, was named by the Secretary of 
State, with Roy D. Chapin, chairman of 
the highways committee of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, as 
president, and Thomas R., 
Chief of the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads, as secretary general. 

Virtually every 
States interested in any phase of high- 
way affairs expected to attend the 
congress, according to Mr 
who announces the Commission’s willing- 
ness to supply any organization or in- 

_ dividual interested with complete infor- 
mation. 


H. T. Jones Is Named 
To Prohibition Post 


is 


Will Assist Col. Woodeock in! 


Enforcement Work 


Howard T. Jones, present executive 
assistant to Assistant Attorney General 
G. A. Youngquist, has been designated 
Assistant Director of Prohibition, it was 
made known at the Department of Jus- 
tice, June 24. The full text of the De- 
partment’s statement follows: 

Howard T. Jones has been selected as 
Assistant Director of Prohibition in the 
Department of Justice, following the ap- 

ointment yesterday of Col. A. W. W. 
i deork as Director. Mr Jones is 
executive assistant to Assistant Attor- 
ney General Youngquist. He has been 

‘gn close touch with the Prohibition Bu- 
reau and the United States attorneys 
and has acted as liaison officer between 
the two Departments with relation to 
activities under the national prohibition 
act ever since it went into effect. 

ff. Jones is a native and resident of 
Pennsylvania. He is 37 years old and 
has been in the service of the Depart- 
ment of Justice since 1916. While em- 
ployed in the Department at Washing- 
ton he studied law at Georgetown Law 
School and received the degree of bache- 
lor of Jaws in 1919 and that of master 
of laws in 1920. 

The appointment of Mr. Jones is an- 
other step toward obtaining closer co- 
operation between the investigating and 
the prosecuting forces, which is the ob- 
pect of the transfer of prohibition en- 
forcement activities to the Department 

of Justice. 

Mr. Jones lives at 8828 Livingston 
Street, Washington, is married and has 
two children, 


, 


of | 


' United 


‘pher Columbus at Santo Domingo. 


United | 


MacDonald, | 


person in the United | 


Thompson, | 
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Dr. Rusby’s Attitude on Ergot ‘Congress Said 
_ Altered, Senate Committee Told To Have Failed 
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Columbia Professor Denies Assertion of Mr. Campbell, 
That Former Department of Agriculture Official Once | 


Admitted Drug of Quality He Now Calls Unfit 


”) 


Criticism of the “change in attitude, 
with reference to drug law violations. 
of Dr. Henry H. Rusby, dean of the 
School of Pharmacy, Columbia Univer- 
sity, as expressed by him in recent testi- 
mony before the Committee, compared | 
with statements made by him in 1911 
when he was connected with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as drugs examiner 
at the port of New York, were made by 
Walter G. Campbell, Chief of Regulatory 
Work of the Department, before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture June 
25. 

(Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony of Mr. Campbell on June 20 are 
printed on page 6.) 

These criticisms were brought out by 
Mr. Campbell! in the course of testimony 
offered by him in denial of charges by 
Howard W. Ambruster, a drug importer 
of New York, of “wilful laxity’ of en- 
forcement of the drug laws by the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

Given a brief opportunity to reply, 
Dr. Rusby vigorously denied any change 
of attitude, declaring that his action at 


ul = —— 


‘Delegates Named to Tokyo 


of Statistics 


The United States will be officially 
represented at the nineteenth session of 
the international institute of statistics 
which meets in Tokyo in September, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the De- 
partment of State June 25, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Japanese government has ex- 
tended an invitation to this Government 
to appoint delegates to the nineteenth 
session of the international institute of 
statistics to be held at Tokyo during 
September of 1930. #@ 

Upon the recommendation of the De- 
partment of Commerce and with the ap- 
proval of the President, the following 
have been designated as representatives 
of United States to this meeting: Dr. 
Walter F. Willcox, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Halleck A. Butts, Esq., 
States commercial attache, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


Mr. Kellogg Will Head 


Colambus Memorial Group 


Institute 


Frank B. Kellogg has been appointed 
chairman of the American committee to 
cooperate with the Pan American Union 
to erect a memorial lighthouse to Christo- | 
An! 
announcement made by the Department 
of State June 25 follows in full text: 

On May 2, 1928, the governing board 
of the Pan American Union adopted a 
resolution recommending that each mem- 
ber of the Union form a national com- 
mittee to cooperate with the Union in 
carrying out the plan for the construe- 
tion of a monumental lighthouse on the 
coast at San Domingo in honor of the 
memory of Christopher Columbus. The 
project for the erection of the lighthouse 
Was approved by a joint resolution of the | 
United States Congress in January, 1927, 
and a bill authorizing an appropriation 
of the sum of $871,655 as the contrihp- 
tion of the United States was introduced | 
in the House of Representatives at the 
recommendation of this Department and 
was favorably reported by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. On May 23, 1930, 
this bill was reported in the House, and 
is now on the calendar. 

The Honorable Charles E, Hughes, for- 
merly chairman of the national commit- | 
tee, resigned this position on assuming 
his duties as Chief Justice. The Hon- 
orable Frank B. Kellogg has been desig- | 
nated by the Secretary of State to as- 


‘sume the vacant chairmanship of this'| 


committee. 


Senate Adopts Bill to Give 
Pensions to Coast Guard! 


| sible 
|importers came to Washington and made 
representations 


|the cor.tention. of Mr. 


ithe 


that time was the result of “pressure | 
from his superiors.” | 

Dr. Rusby testified at a previous Ses- 
sion of the present hearing supporting 
Ambruster that 
laxity exists in enforcement of the law. 


Mr. Campbell Quotes 
Dr. Rusby’s Reports 


Mr. Campbell, in outlining his criti- 
cism of Dr. Rusby, stated that Dr. Rusby 
was chief examiner for the Government 
agency at the port of New York from 
1907 to 1916. During litigation in Dis- 
trict of Columbia courts of a suit filed 
against the secretaries in charges of en- 
forcement of the act by Mr. Ambruster 
several years ago, he said, Dr. Rusby 
testified that he had examined “innumer- | 
able shipments of ergot, and in all cases 
required that they in all respects come 
up to standard.” 

“While Dr. Rusby was acting as a 
Government official,”” Mr. Campbell said, 
“he did admit ergot which now in his} 
testimony he declares is unfit and dan- | 
gerous.” 

Mr. Campbell read a number of offi- 
cial reports of Dr. Rusby to the De- 
partment while acting as examiner -in 
1911, in which he stated that he “thought 
it desirable to use some liberality” in 
the admission of crude ergot. Another 
report, Mr. Campbell said, stated that a 
certain shipment of ergot was clearly 
inferior quality, “but it is no worse than 
some other that has been admitted,” and | 
that the record shows that the shipment 
was admitted. 

Other shipments examined by Dr. 
Rusby, Mr. Campbell said, according to 
his reports, “showed decomposition, but 
if sifted, might be released.” | 

On another occasion, Mr. Campbell} 
said, Dr. Rusby had reported a shipment 
of ergot entirely unfit for entry, and 
“following a conference with. the im- 
porter,” he had reported that he was 
“forced to reverse his decision.” 
Statement Challenged 
By Dr. Rusby 

“These report¢ are typical of the re- | 
ports submitted by Dr. Rusby,” Mr. 
Campbell said, “and I am submitting | 
them to demonstrate the difference in| 
his viewpoint then and now.” | 

“Is the'law different now from what 
it was then?” Senator Copeland (Dem.), 
of New York, asked. | 

Mr. Campbell declared that the regula- | 
tions governing the importation of drugs | 
are entirely the same. 

Dr. Rusby, seated in the audience, rose 
and after obtaining recognition from the 
chairman, challenged Mr. Campbell’s 
statement. 

He pointed out that the drug law is 
based on the standards set up by the 
United States Pharmacopoeia, and that 
the U. S. P. (8th edition) then in force 
provided for certain concessions to be 
made on crude drugs with reference to | 
point of origin. 

Dr. E. Fullerton Cook, chairman of 
the U. S. P. revision committee, deciared 
that the same provision is in the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth editions. 

“It is not in the tenth,” Dr. Rusby 
declared, _ 

Dr. Cook submitted the volume to the 
committee, and Dr. Rusby withdrew his 
statement. 

Dr. Rusby, given an opportunity to| 
reply briefly to Mr. Campbell’s state- 
ment, said: | 

“T was the first pharmacognocist of 
Drug Administration, under Dr. Har- 
vey Wiley, following the enactment of 
the food and drug law. As soon as the 
law was enacted, the importers of drugs | 
got together and agreed to ignore the 
law. Dr. Wiley was insistent, and when 
we began to act, we met with a great 
eal of opposition. We found it impos- 
to convince our superiors. The 


that no better ergot 
could be bought, and if this poor quality | 
ergot was admitted, it was done over 


liny protest,” he said. 


Extension of the pension laws to the! 
Coast Guard is provided in a bill 
R. 12099) passed by the Senate June 25, 
which now goes to the President for sig- 
nature, 


(H. | 


The effect of the bill, it is pointed out | 


in the Pensions Committee report on 
the measure, is to place the Coast Guard 


“T have said nothing now that I did| 
not say and believe at that time.” 


Refers to Alleged 
Commercial Interest 

Mr, Campbell, referred to the alleged 
“commercial interest” of Mr. Ambrustcr | 


in the same category as the Army and|in the ergot market. 


Navy. 

Should the bill become a law the mini- 
mum rate of pension would be $62 a 
month for an enlisted man, with the 
maximum rate of $125 a month for an 


|read 


officer or enlisted man who became blind | 


by reason of service in the line of duty, | paneer : : 
\ ae | purpose to dignify Mr. Ambruster in this 


the Committee report continues. The 


total cost of the bill will be about $30,- | 


000 a year, it states. 


Senate Favors Inquiry 
On Trade With China 


A resolution (S. Res. 302) 


| 


He presented to the Committee, and 
extracts from, a number of com- 
munications to and from Mr, Ambruster, 
which he said “sustains the statement I 
have made.” | 

“T will not go into these things in 
detail,” he said, “because it is not my 


matter.” 

Mr. Campbell referred to former tes- 
timony of Mr, Ambruster, in which he | 
said that he was told by a pharmacist at | 
the Long Island College Hospital, Brook- | 
lyn, N. Y., that a salesman for a com- 
peting manufacturing chemist had said 
that “they could not afford to use stand- 


making | ard ergot in their fluid extract, because ! 


available $20,000 for the recently author- |Mr, Ambruster charged $10 a pound for 
ized investigation of United States trade | it.” | 


and commerce with China, was agreed to 


Mr. Campbell submitted to the Com- 


by the Senate June 25, when reported | mittee affidavits from the superintendent I ; 
from the Committee on Audit and Con- | of the hospital and from the pharmacists, these two nations is now greater than 
trol by the chairman, Senator Deneen | unqualifiedly denying the entire state-| that between any other two countries 


(Rep.), of Illinois. 


ment, 


‘Desire for Silver Inspired Ancients 


To Conquest and Metallurgical Study 


Industry Described as One af Oldest, With Workmen 


Showing Skill in Separation of Metals 


Silver was widely 
its production is one of the oldest of 
the metal industries, according to an 
nistorical sketch of the metal issued by 


known and highly | 
| prized before the dawn of history, and 


| 
| 


the Bureau of Mines of the Department | 


of Commerce. The historical data, in- 


‘cluded in the introduction to a pamphlet 


|cumulated between 


on silver just issued by the Bureau, fol- | 


low in full text: 

Among the six earliest metals, gold, 
silver, copper, tin, lead and iron, silver 
appears to have been valued next to gold 
us a medium of exchange. 

To this, its relative scarcity contrib- 
uted, although it was far more abun- 


| dant than gold and must have been the 
more familiar, possibly the more useful 


of the two in primitive trade. In the 


} arts, the beauty and workability of sil- 


ver rendered it important. Desire for 
its possession has inspired conquest and 
exploration; the hope of creating it from 
base metals was an incentive to the al- 
chemists from whose experiments the 
science of chemistry has been developed. 


| Ancient slag dumps near many of the 


‘have been more than 250,000,000 ounces. 


silver-lead deposits of the Mediterranean 
Basin indicate that much of the silver 
produced in ancient times was smelted 
by workmen skilled in the materallur- 
gical separation of silver from lead. The 
dumps at Laurium, Greece, which ac- 
600 and 300 B. C., 
are so large that production of silver | 
from the famous mines near by must | 


Students of ancient Greece believe that | 


| this wealth, flowing from Laurium, was 


an important foundation of Athenian 
power and culture, so that the slag} 
dumps of Laurium might be regarded 
as monuments to “the glory that was 
Greece,” hardly less significant, though 
less famous and less sightly, than ‘the 
Parthenon and the Theseum. 

During the Middles Ages the produc- 
tion of metals other than iron nearly 
ceased until the revival of trade and 
consumption that marked the beginning 
of the Renaissance. Then followed the 
voyage of Columbus that opened the 


| treasure chests of two great silver-pro- | 


ducing continents. 


| what 
|major crops that have been declining 
| steadily since it was placed on the stat- 
| ute books. 


| “It can’t be put to sleep. 
| to death by a temporary majority. 


ior 
| Tens of 


In Farm Relief: 


‘Senator Connally Declares) 


Condition of Agriculture 
Worse Now Than When 


Session Convened | 


A challenge to Administration leaders 
to demonstrate wherein the Administra- 
tion has met with its campaign pledges 
in the matter of farm relief was voiced ' 
in the Senate June 25 by Senator Con- 
nally (Dem.), of Texas. 

“IT want it set down,” Senator Con- 
nally said, “that the longer this Congress 
has been in session, the worse the con- 
dition of the farmer has grown. In- 
stead of administering his relief, we 
shall soon be called upon to administer 
his estate.” 

He declared that when the Congress 
pledged to farm relief was called, the 
cotton rffarket was approximately 20 
cents. ‘Now, after relieving the farmer 
for 15 months, cotton is selling for 13 
cents.” 

Senator Connally opened his remarks 
by reading a telegram received by him 
from a farm organization in the State 
of Texas which read: ‘‘Wheat 70 cents. 
Any chance of getting the Farm Board 
to act?” A news item from a New 
York newspaper of June 25 was also 


’ 


read by him, which stated that the New | 


York wheat market had reached a new 
low for the last 15 years. 

“TI realize that the Senate is not par- 
ticularly concerned over the problem,” 
he continued, “but I want to challenge 
the powers of the Government. What, if 
anything, is to be done with the problem 
that is confronting us? This is the Sen- 
ate which convened in 1929 with prom- 
ises on your lips to do something to re- 
lieve the American farmer. This is the 
Administration which said to the cot- 
ton farmer that before this session ends 
that somewhere out of the miracle of 
legislation we propose action for your 
relief.” 

Continuing, Senator Connally attrib- 
uted the condition to the tariff policy of | 
the Administration. “Foreign demand 
for American products has vanished,” 
he said, “what are we going to do about | 
it? Repair to a cloakroom where un- 
pleasant subjects are discussed? We} 
have spent the entire year increasing | 
the price of everything the farmer has 
to buy and decreasing the price of every- 
thing he has to sell. When we get back 
home, we can’t evade the question. 

Administration Challenged 

“This is a statement the White House | 
cannot detour,” he said. “It stands as 
a fact that cannot be denied. We put | 
forth the same flannel mouth predictions 
that have been made for the last eight 
years, The time has arrived that we 
ought to do something, or stop talking 
about it. We ought to tell the wheat 
and cotton farmers that we will stop 


| attempting, or we ought to do something 


to live up to our promises.” 

The Texas Senator continued by chal- 
lenging Senator Watson (Rep.), of In- 
diana, majority leader, “who recently 
issued a glowing statement that the 
tariff is a great agricultural relief meas- 
ure, to come to the floor and tell us 
it will do for these two great 


“I challenge the Secretary of Com- 
merce to send us a statement showing 
how, when or where the tariff bill will 
relieve the cotton or the wheat farmer. 
I challenge the Assistant Secretary, Mr. | 
Klein, who had the temerity to say that 
this bill was a great agricultural relief | 
measure, to send us a report to show | 


| how it will relieve the farmer one-tenth | 


of 1 per cent.” 

“The issue of agricultural debenture | 
is not dead,” Senator Connally went on. | 
It can’t be put | 
As 
far as I am concerned, we will have to 
meet the question in years to come.” 

He declared that the “so-called agri- | 
cultural relief measures” were “treat- 
ment of the skin when the ailment is 
constitutional. The farm relief oint- | 
ment is superficial pretense and hokum. 
This hokus pokus of cooperative mar- | 
keting and speeches from the Agricul- | 


| tural Department is nothing but hypo- | 


thetical pretense and _ fake _ political 
bunkum. Until Congress realizes that | 
the only way is tering the farmer into 
the system by thetHebenture plan, only 
then will our promises be redeemed.” | 


Tourists in Canada | 
Expend Large Sum 


Smaller Amount Spent Here by | 
Canadians, Survey Shows 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
the United States and Mexico. Canada| 
has organized and advertised for great | 
tourist migrations from the south, and | 
the highways and railway accommoda- 
tions across the frontier are extremely 
good, 
The total merchandise 


trade between | 


in the world and necessitates many busi- 
ness tours across the frontier. Each 
nation maintains numerous branch plants 
in the other. Investments of United 
States capital in Canada, indeed, are 
double those in any other country, and 
Canada is credited with almost exactly 
$1,000,000,000 of investments in the! 
United States. 

The per capita wealth of these two 
friendly communities, as usually com- 


| puted, is the highest in the world; and 
| wealth entails leisure to travel. 


Besides, 
both communities were built up by re- 
cent migrations and are perhaps trav- 
elers by heredity. In automobiles per 
person, the United States and Canada 
lead the world. 

Visitors from the United States find a 
bit of the Old World in French Canada, | 
and there is the lure of the “north 
woods” for our sportsmen. Wealthy 
Canadians go to Florida and California 


lin the Winter; and Americans, not all 


wealthy, go north in the Summer—or 
indeed, in the Winter, for the ice! 


| carnivals. 


Canadians come south to our greater 
cities, with their theaters and museums, 
to attend our greater universities. | 
thousands from the United 
States, on oversea tours, find it con-, 
venient to depart or return via Canadiat. 
ports. Last, the important infi ence of 
prohibition in the United States will be 
doubted by nobody, 

The 4,508,809 automobiles 
into Canada for touring purposes” in 
1929, if allowed 15 feet of space each, 
would make a traffic jam reaching more | 
than halfway around the Equator. | 


“imported 


The Congress of the 
States | 


Proceedings of June 25, 1930 


United 


a 


HE SENATE 
June 25. A message from the 
House announced the agreement of 
the House to the conference report 
on the rivers and harbors bill. The 
Senate passed a resolution authorizing 
an appropriation to carry out a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 256) for study of com- 
merce stipulations in existing treaties 
of. this country and other countries 
with China. iG 

Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
asked immediate consideration of a 
resolution directing the Secretary of 
War, pending the enactment of legis- 
lation for disposal of power at the 
Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals, not to 
discriminate against municipalities in 
the sale of power but to sell it under 
the same terms as it is sold to pri- 
vate companies. Senator Black said 
the Secretary of War has declined to 
sell any power to municipalities, 
though 80 per cent produced at the 
dam is going to waste. 

Senator Gillett (Rep.), of Massa- 
chusetts, objected to immediate con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

A 

HE SENATE adopted the House 

amendments to a bil] to promote 
the safety of railroad employes and 
adopted a resolution by Senator Swan- 
son (Dem.), of Virginia, authorizing 
the installation of both dial and man- 
ual telephones in the Sénate wing of 
the Capitol. 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
explained he had no objection to the 
dial system, but objected to being 
forced to use a dial instrument. 

Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washing- 
ton, pointed out that the dial system 
is not new, but awkward and _in- 
efficient, and said that a more suit- 
able method of dialing should have 
been devised before the system “was 
put in general use. 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Con- 
necticut, introduced a_ resolution 
lating to traveling expenses for: the 
secretaries of Senators. 

A 
HE SENATE then proceeded, on 
the motion of Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, assistant majority 
leader, to consider unobjected bills on 
the legislative calendar. 

A message from the House an- 
nounced that the House had adopted 
the Senate amendments to the World 
War veterans’ compensation bill and 
that the Speaker had signed the meas- 
ure. Vice President Curtis immediately 
affixed his signature, thereby sending 
the bill to President Hoover. (De- 
tailed discussion on page 1.) 

‘ 
A 

HEN the call of the calendar had 

been completed, Senator McKel- 
lar (Dem.), of Tennessee, called up 
the motion of Senator Copeland 
(Dem.), of New York, to reconsider 
the vote by which the Senate adopted 
his resolution to investigate the Ship- 
ping Board. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, 
Finance Committee chairman, who was 
in chatge of the new tariff act during 
its cérfideration in the Senate, said 
he was leaving Washington that eve- 
ning and had asked Majority Leader 
Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, to arrange 
a pair for his vote. 

“I have been absent only nine days 
in nearly 28 years of service,” he 
said, “and am leaving now only be- 
cause I feel the need of a rest.” 

Senators Harrison (Dem.), of Mis- 


re- 


House of Re presentatives 
+ EPRESENTATIVE CH ALMERS 


HE House met at noon»June 25. 

Representative Johnson (Rep.), of 
Aberdeen, S. Daley chairman of the 
World War Veterans’ Legislation Com- 
mittee, called up the veterans’ bill (H. 
R. 10381), and the House agreed to the 
Senate amendments and the bill was 
sent to the White House. (Discussion 
of veterans’ legislation is printed on 
page 1). 

Representative Temple (Rep.), of 
Washington, Pa., called up the confer- 
ence report on the bill (H. R, 10919) 
authorizing payment of certain claims 
of officers and employes of the field 
service of the Department of State. 
The conference report was agreed to. 


A 

REPRESENTATIVE TREADWAY 

(Rep.), of Stockbridge, Mass., ana 
Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., ex- 
changed remarks regarding accuracy. 
of statements on tax refunds. (Discus- 
sion of tax refunds is. printed on 
page 12.) 

On the “Wednesday calendar” the 
first bill called was the Britten bill 
(H. R. 1190) to regulate the promotion 
of commissioned officers of the line of 
the Navy. It was passed over without 
prejudice. The House passed a bill (H. 
R. 7639) amending the law relating 
to payment of six months’ gratuity to 
dependent relatives of officers, enlisted 
men or nurses whose death results 
from wounds or disease not resulting 
from their own misconduct. Both these 
measures were sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Britten (Rep.), of Chicago, 
Ill., chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Several other measures were taken 
up but not passed. The House then 
considered bills on the calendar re- 
quiring unanimous concent. 

Rep esentative McMillan (Dem.), of 
Charlk ‘ton, S. C., spoke on the Fed- 
eral F \rm Board. The House acted 
on several private claim measures, 


BILL (H. R. 9803) to provide for 
travel pay for immigration in- 
spectors was called up for action on 
Senate amendments to the bill as it 
passed the House. Representative 
Cramton (Rep.), of Lapeer, Mich., ob- 
jected, saying, the House proposed au- 
thorization for travel pay abroad of 
immigration inspectors but the Sen- 
ate had amended it to provide for 
naturalization officers going abroad. 
He said he is opposed to agreeing to 
the Senate putting riders that are not 
germane on House bills. 

An effort to pass S. 8614, for ap- 
pointment of two additional district 
judges for the Northern District of 
Illinois was blocked by an objection. 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 321) 
to authorize a $4,500 appropriation for 
expenses of United States participa- 
tion in an international conference on 
the unification of buoyage and light- 
ing of coasts at Lisbon, Portugal, in 
1930, was adopted by the House. 

Several other bills passed the House 
and others were objected to, 


- 


Senate 


convened at noon, * sissippi, said he would be glad to pro- 
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‘Building of Motor 
Vehicles Confined 
To 117 Counties 


| Census Discloses Concentra- 
| tion of Industry That 
Simplifies Task of Those 
Dealing With It: 


tect the Utah Senator’s vote, “if we 
should be on opposite sides on any 
question.” 

Senator Copeland spoke in support 
of his motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the McKellar resolution was 
passed. 


The motor vehicle industry of the 
United States is concentrated in 4 per 
cent of the counties of this country, the 
chief of the industrial goods section of 
‘the Bureau of the Census, Edward R. 
| Dewey, stated orally, June 25. This in- 
| formation will be of value to anyone 
| who wishes to sell to the automotive in- 
dustry, whether it be materials or ad- 
vertising, and to the industry itself, he 
said. 

The motor vehicle industry is an im- 
portant market for manufacturers of 
many kinds of machinery and equipment, 
Mr. Dewey explained, and since all po 
sible information is needed by the&e 
manufacturers, the cen us of distribu- 
{tion is doing everything possible to 
gather data. There are 217 establish- 
ments in the United States classified as 
manufacturers of motor vehicles, he 
pointed out, and these are located in 117 
| counties. 

The census classification, “motor ve- 
hicles industry,” includes all manufac- 
turing establishments whose _ principal 
products are four-wheeled motor-pro- 
pelled, steerable vehiefés, o- trailers for 
| use with such vehicles, Mr. Dewey said. 
Included in this industry are those which 

|are engaged primarily in making m 

| tor-propelled fire department apparatus, 
street sweepers, and road oilers, but does 
not include those which make motorcy- 
cles, bicycles, aircraft, motor vehicle 
bodies and parts, he revealed. 

Assembly Plant Classified 

An assembling plant, where the parts 

made in another plant under the same 
management are assembled into complete 
{motor vehicles, is treated as a manu- 
facturing plant, Mr. Dewey said, since 
it is proper that each State and city 
| should be credited with its due share of 
the motor vehicle industry. As a result, 
he declared, the number of establishe 
ments shown by the census report is 
somewhat in excess of the actual num- 
ber of manufacturers. 

More than 52 per cent of the establish- 

iments in the United States are located 
in the 18 counties that have three or 
more establishments per county, it was 


‘oA 
HE motor bus bill, the unfinished 
business, being laid before the 
Senate, Senator Jones (Rep.), of 
Washington, asked that the Senate 
proceed with consideration of the sec- 
ond deficiency bill instead. Senator 
Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, objected. 
~ A 
FOLLOWING the remarks of Sen- , 
ator Couzens, Senator Connally 
(Dem.), of Texas, spoke with refer- 
ence to farm relief accomplishments 
of the present Congress. (Details on 
page 2.) . 

Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa, introduced a resolution provid- 
ing for the calling of an international 
trade and agricultural conference. 
(Detailed discussion on page 1.) 

A message from the House was re- 
ceived, announcing the passage of cer- 
tain legislation. 

The Senate voted on the motion of 
Senator Jones to place the deficiency 
appropriation bill before the Senate. 
The motion was sustained, 30 to 27. 

Senator Jones asked unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate agree to vote 
not later than 4 p. m. on the pending 
item in the appropriations bill rela- 
tive to Boulder Dam or any amend- 
ments thereto, that Senators Ashurst 
and Hayden, of Arizona, be given two | 
hours each for discussion, and that 
other Senators be allowed not more 
than 20 minutes. 

_ Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Mich- 
igan, objected. 

A motion by Senator Couzens to 
obtain unanimous consent to vote on 
the bus bill on June 30 was ‘objected 
to by Senator Dill (Dem.), of Wash- 
ington. 

Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, 
spoke on Boulder Dam. A _ message 
from the House annonuced action on 
certain legislation. 

Senator McNary, (Rep.), of Oregon, 
assistant majority leader, obtained |Shown. . 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- |, In outlining the practical value of this 
sion of the day’s business, the Senate 'information to the manufacturers who 
adjourn until 11 a. m. June 26, and at Sell to the motor vehicle industry, Mr. 
the conclusion of the morning hour the | Dewey said that the foremost use was 
unfinished business, the bus bill, be | that it showed that there are 2,958 coun- 
laid before the Senate. ties in the United — that do not have 

Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, sub- | 2"¥ _motor vehicle _manufacturers, and 
mitted to be soln be a Senate docu- | ™ here, = consequently, . ee ae oe 
ment an abstract of testimony taken those selling » os nianiey pren 
ie the Bats Cimatiees ea favai for business. Another reason is that as- 
Diane dm tem Lades tenes suming that all motor vehicle manufac- 

¢ ; wo turers are potential customers for those 

Senator Shappard (Dem.), of Texas, | wishing to sell, they can consult the 
yn eteg for the Record an article by ‘lists of those in each county and com- 
: bert Pare iat, chairman of the Anti- | pare the number with the number of cus- 
Saloon League, on prohibition enforce- | tomers that they -have in the county and 
ment. see how well they are covering the field. 

Senator Ashurst, continuing his re- County in Michigan Leads 
marks on Boulder Dam, urged the The manufacturer having goods to 
withdrawal of the cloture. sell to the automotive industry can get 

Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, | some notion of the extent to which the 
one of the signers of the cloture, indi- | industry is concentrated, and see that 
cated his willingness to withdraw it, | a large share of the business can be ob- 
In view of the fairness of the state- | tained in a relatively small number of 
ment of Senator Ashurst. | counties, it was added. This is particu- 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washing- | larly true, Mr. Dewey said, when one re- 
ton, asked if the cloture could be with- | members that the assembling plants pro. 
drawn under the rules. The Vice Presi- ducing more than $5,000 worth of mg 
dent ruled that that could be done. tor vehicles annually loom just as im* 

The petition of cloture was with- | portant as those mammoth factories that 
drawn. | produce tens of millions of dollars worth 

The Senate then, at 5:46 p. m., ad- | of motor vehicles a month. The larger 
journed until 114. m.iJune 26, companies are for the most part lo- 
cated in the counties with the larger 
number of establishments, he pointed out, 

Wayne County, Mich., with 23 estab- 
lishments, leads the list of counties in 
the United States, followed by Cook 

County, Il, it was shown. All counties * 
(Rep.), of Toledo, Ohio, delivered 
a speech favoring deferring of Inter- _ 
state Commerce Commission approval 
of railroad consolidations along the 
lines of the Couzens resolution. 

A bill (H. R. 11623) for an addi- 
tional district judge for the Southern 
District of Texas was passed. 

The House at 5:17 p. m. adjourned 
until noon, June 26. ' 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 2.} 


Reduction of Passports 
To $5 Approved by Senate 


Senate approval has sent to President 
Hoover a bill (H. R. 10826) reducing the 
cost of passports to $5, and the cost of 
renewals to $2. ‘ 
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Navy Department House Passes Veterans’ Bill, |New Procedure |President Declines to Postpone 
Defends Purchase Zo Substitute Compromise Plan |g Adopted for Special Session Despite Petition 


Of Racing Plane Action Taken With Intention to Enact Legislation Accept- 


. 
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| The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
June 25 


9:3 a. m.—Representative Hoch 


Radio Hearings ‘Round Robin’ Signed by 23 Senators Asked Mr. Hoover (Rep.), of Marion, Kans., called to dis- 


able to President Following His Veto of To Defer Convening of Chamber Until Conia War veterans’ compensation 
| * : 


. Controversial Pr s ‘ : Late November | 9:40 a. m.—Representative Cole (Rep.) 
Machine to Be Purchased for oposal ‘Rules on Engineering and 7 lof Cedar Rapids, Jowa, called to discuss 
World War veterans’ compensation legis- 


$1 Actually Cost Govern- 
ment $170,000, State- 


ment Reveals 


Completion of negotiations for the 


plane constructed for former Lieut. Al- 


Navy June 25. 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 


Immediately the chair put the motion, 
carried without a dissent. 
Representative 
;(Rep.), of Cincinnati, Ohio, announced 
the Senate amendments to the bill were 
purchase for $1 of the Mercury racing | concurred in. | 

Representative 
ford J. Williams, Navy racing pilot, was; statement, said the proposed bill, spon- 
announced by the Department of the sored by the majority as a_ substitute 
compromise 


, Which 
Longworth 


disabled under the Hoover plan would 
get the enormous amount of $12 a month. 
If they succeed in sustaining the Presi- ' 
dent’s veto, and should then bring for- 
ward this denatured Hoover bill and 
pass it through the House under suspen- ' 
sion of the rules, the Senate would likely 
amend it by increasing the rates as to) 
those tubercular cases and those suffer- | 
ing from other chronic diseases, so that 


Licensing Phases Also Be- 
ing Drafted by Radio 


Commission 


Rules coverning practice and procedure 
before the Federal Radio Commission, 
which embrace changes in curre~‘_ olicy, | 
were adopted June 25 by the Federal! 
Radio Commission. The legal rules are 
the first section of general rules and 


The Senate will be called in speciai, 
session to act on the London naval 


treaty, notwithstanding the request made 
to the Preisdent in a “round robin” 
signed by 23 Senators that the calling of 


{the special session be deferred until late 


in November, it was announced oraly at 
the White House on June 25. 

The petition, in asking that the special 
session be postponed, it was said, recited 
the fact that Congress had been in almost 
continuous session since December, 1928 


ments favoring ratification recently put 
forward in a radio address by that mem- 
ber of the American delegation to the 
London conference. (Mr. Reed's address 


was published in full text in the issue 
of June 21.) 

Meanwhile, the legislative situation in 
the Congress pointed to a beginning of 
the prospective special session of the 
Senate for treaty consideration on July 
7. Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 


lation. 

9:50 a. m.—Representative Reed 
(Rep.), of Dunkirk, N. Y., called to pay 
his respects before leaving for his home. 

10 a. m.—Senator Jones (Rep.), of 
Washington, called to present his grand- 
son, H. B. Jones, Jr., of Seattle, Wash. 

10:15 a. m.—Representative Strong 
(Rep.), of Blue Rapids, Kans., called to 
discuss World War veterans’ legislation. 

10:20 a. m.—Senator Borah (Rep.), of 


: : : assistant majority leader, said that ad- Idaho, called to discuss the London naval 
The a ew oe to journment had been delayed by the sit- | treaty. 
: > S > > se z pee : e nan sens a . oO 
rie ta gon gs cay ar ye = : ution arising over the World War vet- | 10:30 a. m.—Senator Deneen (Rep.), 
noted, with assurances on the part of a erans compensation bill (H. R. 10381) | of Illinois, called to discuss appointments 
ooo aes ae dae e er The ai - fixed the pe a date of closing Jocal to Illinois. 

‘ealy 8 « e Sposec . e spe- e session at July 2. a on 
cial session, it was said, will be called Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indinna,|; 10:45 a. m.—The Ambassador to Mex- 
- ; ‘. 4 = senato ats Xep.), adwna, | je y y uokiuale’” aad * 
] I he R bli lled h immediately after adjournment of the majority leader, said that there is no San — W. Morrow, oles = 
the agree ade preceding develop- that the Republicans, called together to ; ‘ . ‘ese SSi me & ress A : Fe es le respects, 

: ei aa made preceding develo; ps a aoe clele anal aac cove nae hour after the veto is sustained a new); . ; . present session or Congres ‘ question that the treaty will be consid- 10:55 a. m Representative Garber 
ee "Sees rer Wat this van t the aa bill — om veterans’ bill prepared by Representa-} Routi~- Applications The “round robin” was not made pub- ered in a special session immediately (Rep.) of. Harrisonbure Va conan to 

Develop hi t ee ee aio of the onhe cae thal to ss aad alae a oe tive Johnson, chairman of the House It is provided that no applications lic at the White House nor were the following the current session. discuss appointment of 6 Commissione® 

construc > ri s "lass t- ’ : : : . : : i 92 Ss ‘'s signi i “a 
nlane ; min nm ; Wilma deiveed erans, but it is ghee discriminatory Committee on Veterans’ Legislation, will which in any manner aggrieve or ad- names of the 23 Senators signing it. On the floor of the Senate, during a of the Bureau of Narcotics of the De- 
hedia not leav “th “water @ ‘tests, was against a much larger class of equally be considered and passed by the House. versely affect the interests of any other — While the London naval treaty will IM- discussion of the legislative program, partment of the Treasury. | 
wat 46 i ene the Navy $170,000 afc Saher ip and needy Weteeans ; . 7 The Committee signing the statement) holder of a license will be granted by pose tax burdens on the American people | during which Senator Couzens (Rep.), ot ii a. m.—Representative Fish (Rep.) 
though previously it had been ‘ceed “The proposed substitute is in effect Was composed of Speaker Longworth, Mr. the Commission without formal hearing. - ae a pr > it oe Michigan, declared himself ready to,of Garrison, N. Y., called to discuss the 
: . : See . : sini ce “g : rever, whic d ric P l > greater part o4 2 . ie . ° . oe one 

that about $90,000 was spent with the 4 very moderate pension bill for actual  percitn Mr. Johnson, ~< oe ag a an gae e Cue oe sr tae i oe ‘he aiae ee — me compact for staying in session sending of an American delegation to 
" pomege seed TP tl: Be apie ee ahilite recardiass its ori saGuardia ({(Rep.), of New York ity, | = ro ; “ ‘ es until the motor bus regulatory bill, the the Narcotic Conferenc I i 
— a = ee ~ ——t ee “taun . arom de : : licensees, may be granted without Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, veterans’ bill, Muscle Shoals legislation Geneva in S to be hema 
plane was the property of the Mercury so-called Rankin bill, though pretending Mr. Til Iso atated orally follow- | hearing. declared June 25 in an address opposing and the second deficiency bi By 11:15 Bs a 
Flying Corporation, which was organized to be a compensation measure for in- Mr. Tilson also stated orally follo be fe miileation. “ie. madeens wae “aeleaeen |" econd deficiency bill, had also :15 a.  m.—Representative Pou 
by the contributors to the fund for build. juries received in the service, is in fact ing the caucus meeting that “every | Provision is made for the holding of oe WRC and affiliated stations of the been enacted, Senator Johnson (Rep.), of (Dem.), of North Carolina, and other 
ine the craft. a liberal pension bill for a comparatively Veteran who spoke in the conference to- hearings before examiners or less that Cue "ace eget : eae _ California, leading treaty opponent,,members of the North Carolina delega- 

The racer, according to the official an- small class of disabled veterans who, be- night supported the new plan.” a quorum of the ¢ ommission. The rules | Né é ence e pany. : made the following reference to the spe- tion in Congress called to urge the Pres- 
nouncement of sale, was said to be cause they are unable to show that their Speaker Longworth stated orally that| specify, however, that in the event tes- Mr. McKellar’s address was entitled cial session: ident to appoint John H. Bridgers, of 
equipped with a 1,200-horsepower motor disability grew out of the service, are by he believes there wil! be no opposition, timony Is so taken the testimony shall “A Reply to Senator Reed, of Pennsyl- “There is a God given instrument Henderson, N. C., a lawyer, to be a mem- 
which is the property of the Navy and the proposed law presumed to have been from the President regarding the new be reported back to the Commission, to- | vania, on the London Naval Treaty,” | which has come down to us called the | ber of the Federal Power Commission. 
> Nave been powered earlier with an-{disabled by reason of their service. bill which Mr. Johnson wil! introduce, as gether with a written report and rec-| and was designed to answer the argu-|[ondon treaty. Under all hazards that 11:30 a, m.—E. N. Hopkins, of Des 
other motor which the Navy possesses. “To presume that disability arising the measure, he said, will meet all the ommendation on the decision, a = SS ————————— ere | sanctified instrument) must) be passed Moines, lowa, called. Subject of con- 
Sale of the ship was said to have been 11 years after the war is over is trace- objections which the President has voiced | the facts and —— ‘les which the be > - upon in the Summer heat and under all ference not announced. 
a formality to fulfill legal requirements, able to war service, is in most instances in reference to pending veterans’ legisla- recommendation Is based. : China Plans Reforms circumstances this body is required to Remainder of Day: Engaged with sec- 
and it was explained orally that the plane a palpably falsehood on the face of it. tion. “A copy of such report shall be mailed le Cuscouic Svstem be here in order that it may pass upon retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
had been offered to the Bureau of Aero- “The proposed substitute bill is simply The statement made public by the ma-| by the Commission to each party par- UPrency SYSteMD (hat instrument. For the love of heaven, | "espondence. 
nautics as a gift. beginning at a somewhat earlier date jority leader follows in full text: ticiating in the hearing and such party have we not manhood enough 0 pa | >——_———_______-__ 

The announcement of purchase follows to take care of the disabled World War “The Republican Members of the | or parties shall have the right, provid- Q "upon our own legislation before we ac- | “brimful and running over,” as Mr. Mac- 
in full text: veterans’ on the same basis that the House met in conference this evening in) Ing the same is exercised within a period | economic and industrial development of, cept our orders to sweat here upon this! Donald declared, it provided for a great 

The Navy Department today purchased Veterans’ of other wars have been taken order to prepare plans to assure the of 16 days, rom the mailing of such re-) China, involving among other things, an sacrosanct document. that comes from) inequality of naval fleets, “It leaves 
for $1 from the Mercury Flying Cor- care of. The proposed substitute bill enactment of a satisfactory veterans port, to file exceptions to said report. London? Let us have the independenée Great Britain the power to protect her 
poration of 63 Wall Street, New York. takes care of every World War veteran bill during the present session of Con- To Publish Rules and the manhood for ourselves to deter-| commerce practically everywhere. It 
City, the Mercury racing plane which had! Who has as much as 25 per cent disabil- gress. The conference having consid- It was pointed out that at present the 


In a formal announcement intended, it of M orld W ar veterans on a basis com- by the time it reaches the White House | -egulations which have been proposed for 
was explained orally, to correct a previ- parable with the vetexans of other wars, again, instead of costing from $50,000,- adoption by the Commission to govern 
ous oral statement on behalf of the Bu- embracing every World War veteran hav- 000 to $74,000,000, as the present bill |.) Mt activiti ; pena oe 
reau of Aeronautics which was described ing as much as 25 per cent disability, re- will cost, it would in all probability cost? * ot eee ee 
as “in error,” the Department of the gardless of its origin. three or four times that amount.” — The 
Navy declared that the offer of sale The full text of Mr. Tilson’s statement The 
by the Mercury Flying Corporation of follows: e 
New York City, was “in accordance with “Tt is a matter of great satisfaction 


legal rules conform closely, it 
: : was explained at the Commission’s lega! 
written statement, signed by division, with practices and procedure 
majority leaders, issued after the major-| before — other “ederal independent 
ity caucus, explaineu that within an agencies. 


a World War veteran. 


Three important reforms aming at the 


international exchange bank and_uni- 


Acati ) > curre , system, wer . ° . 3 one 
fication of the currency system ere mine then whether we are going forward also gives to Great Britain the power 


been groomed for last year’s Schneider ity, regardless of the origin of the dis- ered and studied the defects and benefits | pecommendations of this character are adopted at the third plenary session of jn any special session with anything else to put economic pressure on America 
Cup races. ability.” of all proposed legislation have accepted ; not made public and the applicants or|the central executive and supervisory,;or with anything with which we are or- | equivalent to business ruin.” 
Legal Requirements fulfilled Mr. Rankin a bill whereby all service connected dis- | parties to cases are not given the oppor-| committee, in recent session, according “ered to go forward.” (The full text of Mr. McKellar’s ad- 
The sale is the result of an offer on f75,; P id abled veterans will retain compensation | tunity to review the findings or take ex- 7 yee : Mr. McKellar said in his radio speech | dress will be printed in the issue of 
the part of the Mercury Flying Corpora- Criticizes resi ent under the existing law and all disabled ceptions unless they appeal to the courts. that instead of providing for parity | June 27.) 
tion to surrender its rights in the air-.. Commenting on the attitude of the ma- veterans failing to show service con- The rules are to be published and sent 
plane to the Navy. This was in accord- jority, Mr. Rankin made public this nection will be generously cared for in a to all licensed users of the air. Rules! partment of Commerce. The three meas- 
dance with an agreement made preceding Statement June 25: new pension plan carrying the salient) having to do with engineering and li-| yes are as follows: 
the development of the racer. The sale “The President’s attempt to browbeat features of the Swick bill. | . censing phases of the Commission’s ac- ; 
for the sum of $1 fulfills the legal re- the Republican Members of the House “In the event of a presidenti® veto tivities now are being drafted, and to- 
quirements of transferring the plane to|!nto voting to sustain his veto of the of the bill, which will take care of only | gether with the legal rules will consti- 
inn oukenmont, veterans’ relief bill, on the flimsy pre- 75,000 veterans and ignore 150,000! tute the rules and regulations of the! 
The Mercury racer is equipped with a text that some denatured measure will equally disabled and needy veterans, | Commission, it was stated. 
1,200-horsepower water-cooled, Packard ¢ brought forward to try to save the then this plan will be immediately taken 


caoinc, Teo cnemes wer wae _ face of the Administration without giving | up by the House, Mr. Speaker Longworth | ° ye . 
Covelopment of this plane, ‘These were Felief to the veterans, is one of the most |having agrecd that he will immediately | Action on Shipping 
and are still the property of the Navy hivh-handed attempts to interfere with recognize Hon. Royal C. Johnson, ol 
and were developed at a total expense the prerogativ es of Cong: ss ever under- South Dakota, chairman of the Veterans 
of about $104,000. The floats, radiators, taken by any Chief Executive of this Na- Committee, for that purpose. me j 
tanks, cowling and other parts of the tion, , Mussolini should take notice. If “Therefore the plan is that within an ; i rs ures for the creation of government 
plane's structure were paid for by the the Republican leadership succeed in| hour after the presidential veto is sus-, Mr, Copeland Says Plan W ould monopolies for — tobacco, wine and | 
Navy, at a cost of $66.000. The Navy holding the members of the House to- tained —more than a sufficient number at Winetiens Meine matches, in accordance with a proposal | 
contributed to this project as a whole, gether, whom they are supposed to have having indicated their willingness to sus- 1 « whe of ( hu C hi-hua, provisional minister of 
approximately $170 000. hound | last night into “a covenant of tain it—this well thought out plan pro- civil affairs of Chekiang. ‘ | 
: — death,” the Italian dictator will look like | viding for all disabled veterans will be Action in regard to an investigation of Second, the ministry of industry com- 
T . . * a back number. considered and passed by the House. the Shipping Board, provided in the Mc-|merce and labor, and the ministry of 
National Employment “The movement is described in The “It was further agreed that there, Kellar resolution (S. Res. 129), was pre-| finance are to instructed jointly to 
a ? Washington Post, the Administration or- shall be no adjournment of the Congress | vented in the Senate June 25 by Senator designate security for the issue of a 
System Is Advoecated gan, as ‘a face-saving solution,’ while until the final enactment of the vet- Copeland (Dem.), of New York. $200,000,000 public loan for the promo 
e Speaker Longworth is quoted as saying erans’ legislation.” Upon Senator McKellar (Dem.), of | tion of various industrial enterprises and 
Tennessee, author of the resolution, call- to prepare for the development of the 
ing up at the completion of the calendar | country’s major industries; 
the previous motion of Senator Cope- (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Ss i oO Oil Merger land for reconsideration of the vote by 
In Suit on © which the Shipping Board resolution was 


to Trade Commissioner Frank S. Wil- 
liams, Shanghai, in a report to the De- 


First, the ministry of finance, and 
ministry of industry, commerce and 
labor are to be instructed to prepare for | 
the opening of an international exchange | 
bank, the unification of the currency | 
system, the expansion of shipping and 
promotion of the manufactures, and com 
umption of native goods. 


Inquiry Is Blocked Third, the ministry of finance is to 


be instructed to formulate definite meas- 


st. Sula & Company 


SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


BATHING SUIT ENSEMBLES 


Being Well Dressed at the Beach adds 
greatly to Distinctive Appearance and to 
the Pleasure of Bathing. We make Well 
Tailored Trunks, also Robes to Match. 


NEW YORK~—512 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO—6 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


LONDON PARIS 
27 OLD BOND STREET 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 


that ‘it will be harder to explain a tax 
i / , : : , . increase than it will be to the veterans.’ . . 
Bill Approved by House Com Master to Take Testimony 


' ae In other words, the Administration is 
mittee on Judiciary more interested in placating the large 


income-tax payers, many of whom made 


The House Committee on Judiciary or- their fortunes out of the war, than they 


; bce ares ; Hearing before the master appointed passed, Senator Copeland announced he | 
dered June 25 a favorable report on the ®Té¢ in taking care of the disabled vet-' i, take testimony in the Standard Oil- would filibuster the motion until the un- 
bill (S.3060) for the establishment of a C&S Who owe their disabilities to the yacoum Oil Company merger case will, finished business was laid before the ° x 
national employment system and for co- S@rvice and who are now dying for want begin in New York on June 30, it was Senate at the close of the morning hour. e Ul f a U S I N EK. ~ S 
operation with the States in the promo- of attention. ‘ announced orally June 25 at the Depart-. The New York Senator declared that w 4 

tion of such system. The bill which they are to offer as ment of Justice. Senator McKellar was seeking by his 


The Committee accepted the report of i a which should be called the Counsel for the Government and the resolution to break down the mail sub- 
the subcommittee recommending the oover bill, proposes to put about 300,- defendants will appear before the special vention program of the Government, “I 


passage of the Legislation, which action 000 men on the roll, but to limit the pay master, Fred L. Williams, for the pre- am unwilling to have the merchant ma- = ; 
was taken June 24. No amendments were ~ ae ae extent that invariably more anhati nn at opening statements on the, vine hamstrung until the Senate is in- } OV d AS ef O ~ 
added to the bill other than those which — ao oon ane wan We $0 matter involved in the case, it was formed of the results of the proposed 
more appointees on the pay roll. F explained. jarermaaine | he said. 2 ee I 
“For instance, a veteran suffering The suit, instituted by the Department want mail su vention and ge oan 
from tuberculosis who is 49 per cent of Justice. under the direction of John/ is so the American shipping ines may 
ee yy, Lord O'Brian, Assistant to the Attorney re able to. build American ships and get 
General in charge of anti-trust matters, | rid of their foreign bottoms. If we de- 
is directed toward preventing the pro- sire to build up our mer hant marine, 
a . posed merger of the two oil companies,| we must assist It as foreign govern- 
In Advertisine Made both of which were formerly subsidiaries ments have assisted theirs.” 
- = ef the Standard Oil Company of New Senator McKellar asserted that he 
r . = Jersey prior to its dissolution under | sought by his resolution simply to inves- 
Western Concern Files Answer order of the District Court for the West-, tigate charges of fraud, and asked that 


To ! i- st Sui ern District of Missouri where the pres-|ihe matter be permitted to come before | 
To Anti-trust Suit oe ee eee 


the subcommittee agreed upon before 
recommending favorable action 
(Discussion of the action of the Com- 
mittee and the provisions of the bill 
was printed in the issue of June 25.) pa ’ 
Representative Dyer (Rep.), of St. Denial of Mono I0lyv 
Louis, Mo., ranking majority member of | 
the Committee and chairman of the sub- 
committee which considered the bill, 
stated orally, June 25, that the measure 
probably will be brought up for the con- 
sideration of the House under suspension 
of the rules as early as possible, and 
probably early next week. 
ee = an me ones calendar, Denial of any intention or attempt to . ee are ° U 1 P e f . > 
a nee ‘Dilis Geslgned to relieve uneMm- monopolize the outdoor advertising busi- Decision Finding naue rererence 


ployment are now out of House com- ness on the Pacific coast has been made 
Given Port of New Orleans Is U pheld 


Our railroad gave him the eggs 
to encourage poultry-ratsing 


TI 


ent suit has been instituted. | 
i 


mittees. The other two bills are S. 3059 . as : 

; . me “+ | by > Foster-Kleiser -ertis ’ 
to provide for the prevention of unem- in Fl oer Ri : ee Advertis ing Co., 
ployment by stabilization through public aiael tes the Pred vats ta tae Ana, oe 
works, and S. 3061, to « ‘ize ma , fe erd ne ar ALOENCY 

anc ” 0 authorize a General, John Lord O’Brian. The an- 


monthly report on labor and unemploy- swers were made public by the Depart- Federal Court Confirms I. C. C. Ruling on Maintenance of 


ment statistics. ; > 
; Rennes Se eres aE ie : ment of Justice June 25, " 
Mr. Dyer said he expects that the bill |" answers were filed by five of the de- Same Rates to Texas Ports 


will pass the House without much ob-) ¢ondants charged with entering int 
sas . sy a : ee a Ss € ] > oa 
eet oe ieee ere Boos n soned combination through which they control 
coma — ‘eS ae approximately 90 per cent of the outdoor 
does not believe the objection will re- advertising business in the Pacifi ‘ 
tas ie : é s siness > ‘ifie coas 
oe much support. : ., -.|area. Each of these answers. filed bv 
ne of the objections, Mr. Dyer said, is - eats : : a he: 
. : dni the Foster-Kleiser Co., Walter F. Fos- 
on constitutional grounds, while the ter, Georce IW. Kieiner, A a F 

: . ° . . 7 . . s = 

other is against the provision giving the Lausen Jr.. and the Re top pc Co! 
; Jr., s ‘Co. 


Galveston. Tex., June 25.—The finding ports in respect of petroleum and its 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission pro lucts, but does result in substantial 
that the maintenance of through rates, injury to and prejudice against the Texas 
import, export and coastwise, to New ports in respect of other commodities 
Orleans the same as to Texas ports, in considered, * * and that the competi- 
1 ‘the face of considerably longer distance , tion relied upon by a herein 
Federal Government authority to place : ; : Ss « constitutes an un- is no justification for the resulting preju- 

aove IU} @ are ractically a haul to New Orleans, constitutes J : 5 - 
the agencies in States where they do not ate oe in their de- due preference of the part of New dice from and to the interior points 
already exist. He said that those sup- petition. was reported in ee Orleans has been upheld by a ruling of referred to.” a 
porting the latter objection desire that Apr. 24 —o the United States District Court for the In the suits to enjoin the enforcement 
the Government shall not place such ~ Weg hes = oe : emiak of. 0 . of the orders, the State of Louisiana, 
: . : The answers deny that the Foster- Southern District of Texas. . : é ee 
agencies unless either the State leg- Kleiser Co. is engaged : hae 7 a. a8 ae le by the Commis- New Orleans interests, and certain in- 
islatures + the governor agree. ; iN gaged in interstate com- The finding was made by the & *; terests in Kansas City, Oklahoma and 
merce within the provisions of the Sher- sion as a basis prescribing a schedule of Nebraska intervened on the side of the |} 
~ . man ee Act uader which the suit railroad freight rates on many com complainant railroads, according to the 
Senate Replaces Bus Bill ve meneien. ; ya modities. not including petroleum or its opinion Those representing Galveston 
a 1 transportation an nuilding of luc . 7 ne 
* . 3 rr bp: : F 1 products. and other Texas ports, and the carriers 
» "Ee . “ip t artis strue reac ¢ > . : . ois ’ 
With Second Deficie ney Bill Saar rye —_ oo gant aap am ged The court ordered dismissed suits by jnyolved in the orders other than the 
° 9 - ° estVe 0 ade, are Cli T aE ai av C ¢ , 5 ~ ss el a . sa ie 
By a vote of 30 to 27 the Senate June|by the defendants to be only ees the Texas & Pacific Railway Company two complainant railroads, intervened on 
25 displaced the motor bus bill (H. R.|/to their business and in no w F ye Sow and Louisiana & Arkansas Railway the side of the Commission. 

oe F : @ ay, eithe ’ : lial j 2 restr - The o aing : rere ald , > 
10288) as the unfinished business and! directly or indirectly, enforcing any re- Company soaeny an apne Fe a The complainants were he ld by the 
proceeded to consideration of the second | straint upon commerce. : ing the enforcement 7 e rete — court not to have sustained their burden | 
deficiency bill (H. R. 12902). The vote Denial is also made of allegations in by the Commission, - - s i - of showing that the evidence before the 
was taken on a motion of Senator Jones the petition charging that the Foster- heard before Circuit Juc - ve ong 1 Commission was insufficient to support 

(Rep.), of Washington, chairman of the Kleiser Co., has acquired interest in other Distiret Judges Grubb and Hu eae its findings of fact. ; ; 
It was also determined by the ruling Circuit Judge Foster dissented from 
of the court that the two railroad com- the majority conclusion. He states in| 


Appropriations Committee, to proceed companies, namely the Restop Realty 
with the deficiency bill. Co., the Lafon System, Inc., and the ; ee ip 7 ; | 
An attempt for a unanimous consent |Coast Advertising Co. for the purpose | panies, although their lines do not reacn his opinion that the rates which the 
the Texas ports, could be found to have order of the Commission charges hasta 

discriminated against such ports because | been in effect for years, notwithstanding | 


agrement to vote on the amendment in of preventing competitors to lawfully 
the deficiency bill relating to Boulder engage in their business, ich po ' } ‘ 
of their participation in joint through | which Galveston has held her own and | 


Dam appropriations by 4 p. m., June 26, Sites Not Purchased j — 
was objected to by Senator Couzens! The defendants insist that they have rates to such ports. a ee Houston has grown immeasurably as a} 
(Rep.), of Michigan, with the contention| never purchased advertising sites! at The orders of the Commission, the port. No doubt, as affecting a Avisies 
that time would be saved by placing into| prices in excess of their true value and/opinion of Judge Hutcheson explains, of rates, a longer haul constitutes ac di- 
operation the cloture petition presented Worth to the prejudice of competitors | were entered June 24, 1925 (100 I, C. C. tional service to be paid for, but as 
Jane 24, which comes up for a vote|/or employed agents to obtain informa-|111), June 28, 1927 (126 I. C, C. 349), affecting a shipper seeking to move his 
June 26. tion and cooperation with public officials | and Dec. 23, 1929 (160 I. C. C, 249). The goods to and from the seaboard within 
in regard to securing such sites. At| Commission had suspended the effective reasonable limits, it is immaterial and 
no time, it is claimed, have the defend-|date of the orders pending the hearirg hardly to be considered service. 


Census Bureau to Reveal ants ever adopted a policy of discrimina- | of the two suits. Judge Foster contended that “the Com- 
The Commission as a basis for its;mission did not base its order merely on 


° J T ‘a tory prices, preferences, priorities, re- 4s , 

Figures on Unemployment bates on other escletestiaes against orders found that the parity of rates | the additional length of haul but took 
of Commerce, Robert | Competitors. . as between the port of New Orleans into consideration the superior natural | 
They contend that they have assumed and Texas ports “results in substantially advantages of New Orleans and _ its 
ident Hoover at the White House on | no exclusive domination over the control | greater service for the same rate to the gweater facilities as a port.” 

June 25. announced orally that the De-|of the outdoor advertising business in| Louisiana ports than to the Texas ports yi fail to see how the plaintiffs can be 
partmeént of Commerce would make pub the Pacific coast States, and deny any | from and to interior points from which | guilty of undue preference to New Or- 
lic on June 26 a prelimary report by the Intent to do so, the short-line distance to New Orleans leans, or undue prejudice to Texas ports, 
Census Bureau on unemployment, Taq) === exceeds that to Galveston by more than he concludes, ‘ by charging the same rate 
report, the Secretary said, would show Secretary Lamont declined to comment, approximately 25 per cent. to both. The Commission was not au- 
incomplete returns on unemployment in jon the extent of unemployment the re- “That this parity of rates does not | thorized to equalize port advantages by | 
14,000 out of 16,000 districts in 42 States.! port would reveal, result in substantial injury to the Texas an adjustment of rates. 


OHN SAND* was just fifteen when he joined a B&O 

Poultry Club and received a free basket of fifty high- 
class setting eggs. 

Three weeks later some forty-two healthy baby chicks 
opened their mouths and demanded —FOOD! The boy 


fed them as the Poultry Manual directed. 





John’s chicks went to the Interstate Poultry Club 
Exhibit and won first prize. 

Today John’s poultry shipments go all over his state. 

Our railroad has a selfish interest in promoting poul- 
try-raising and better agriculture along its right of way, 
helping new industries to locate near it, and aiding 
established industries to prosper. The more our territory 
produces, the more our railroad earns. 

But we also have a conviction that being a good 
neighbor is the most satisfactory experience in living. 

We try to reflect the good neighbor spirit in our deal- 
ings with the traveling public. People tell us that our 
trains run smoothly, without jerks or jars, and that our 
meals are good. By many little extra courtesies your 
journey is made more comfortable and pleasant. We 
invite you to ride with us on your next trip East or West. 


*The experience is actual. The name is not. 


Hlave you ever seen the White House? 


Every B&O ticket between the East and the 
West entitles you to a stopover in Washe 
\gton at no extra cost. In what more ine 
teresting way could you spend a few hours 
than in seeing the Nation's Capital? 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


70,000 OF US INVITE YOU TO RIDE ON OUR RAILROAD 


The SO 


The Secretary , 
P. Lamont, atter a conference with Pres- 
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Making of ‘Tools’ | 


For Coast Survey 


Work Described 


Chief of Instrument Division 

- Tells of Constant Work 

To Improve Facilities and 
Reduce Their Cost 


By Douglas L. Parkhurst 
Chief. Instrument Division, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Department 
of Commerce 
The United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey conducts a widely diversified 
group of activities, all connected with 
either production of its own coastal 
chart or providing data for the control 
of maps made by other Governmental 

organizations. 

The data collected include precision 
measurements of the earth’s surface, 
depths of the ocean, measurement of the 
rise and fall of the tides, and of ocean} 
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A DESERT THAT 


NOW IS FERTILE 





currents, a study of variation in density; : 


of the earth’s crust, the magnetic phe- | 
nomena of the earth, and others. 
Used in Map Making 

All of these data are ultimately used | 

in the making of maps, and as a great 


deal of the work fs of highly specialized | § 


nature, requiring instruments of unusual | 
design and unusual accuracy, the Coast! 


Survey maintains an organization for| 3 


the designing, building, and testing of 
these instruments. 

In this work, the years of experience | 
of many trained field engineers are co- 
ordinated with the mechanical experi- 
ence which has been acquired in this 
work, to the utmost degree, so that the) 
new devices which are developed may be | 
said to be as far as possible the best; 
adapted for the uses to which they are 
put. The use of the precision instru- 
ments in the field has proven the value 
of such coordination, as the Coast Sur- 
vey probably conducts its work with as, 
great speed and economy and with as) 
great accuracy as any similar organiza- 
tion in existence. Its methods and equip- | 
ment have been widely copied by govern- 
ments in both hemispheres, even though | 
European’ instrument manufacturers 
have long been supposed to lead the! 
world in their art. 

Designs and Repairs Instruments 

The “job” of the instrument division | 
of the Coast Survey is to make, modify, 
repair, and “service” the instruments | 
used by the field parties and observa- 
tories of the Bureau in its surveying, 
magnetic, and tidal work. | 

We design special instruments and 
equipment as may be needed and pre- 
pare drawings and specifications. We 
test instruments that have already been 
made in our shops; we construct and re- 
pair the most delicate tools. 

We “bake” and “freeze” watches, | 
clocks, and other chronometers, to note 
their behavior under changes in tem- 
perature. We often design and build 
special machines to perform some of the | 
highly accurate work occasioned by the | 
construction of the various instruments | 
of precision which the Bureau uses on 
land and sea. 

Up to the year 1885, tides were pre- 
dicted by means of tables and rather 
crude diagrams. In that year an inge- 
nious machine devised by one of the 
Coast Survey personne! (differing some- 
what from that devised by Lord Kelvin 
in England 13 years before) served its 
purpose, but was not adapted to the pre- 
dictions of certain types of tides. 

In 1912 a new machine designed and 
constructed in the instrument division of 
the Coast Survey enables us to foretell 
the tide for any single port, giving the 
time and height and every high and low 
water mark for every day of the year.! 

Maps in Great Demand 

The rapid increase in land values, as | 
well as in the number and magnitude of 
public and private engineering work and 
the much greater demand for maps of 
all parts of the country and our coasts 
by a population always on the move, has | 
created the necessity for the completion, 
at an early date, of the precise control 
surveys of the country on which are 
based the charts of our coasts and the 
topographic maps of the interior. 


These precise surveys, technically des- | 


ignated as geodetic by virtue of their 
taking into consideration the irregular 
curved figure of the earth, are performed 
with instruments ef special accuracy, de- 
signed for the purpose, by which meas- 
urements in the field are made with 
laboratory accuracy. The development 
of these instruments often presents some 
interesting scientific and mechanical en- 
gineering problems. 

The two principal instruments used in 
these surveys are the precise level and 
the theodolite. The first is necessary for 
the determination of exact differences in 
elevation and the second for the accurate 
measurement of the angles of the tri- 
angles laid off in trigonometric surveys. 

Improved Quality Sought 

The theodolite is by far the more com- 
plicated of the two, Its design and con- 
struction indeed embody practically all 


of the problems involved in the level as} 


well as those peculiar to nose 

Efforts are continually beifig made to 
improve the quality and accuracy of the 
instruments made by this division and 
to reduce their cost by use of improved 
materials and methods of construction. 
Every effort is being made to reduce the 
operating expense of the shops by the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery, 
and by adding suitable apparatus for 
testing incoming instruments and ma- 
terials. 


Discovery of Iron Ore 


In Peru Is Confirmed. 


Commerce Department Says 

Region Will Be Developed 
\ 

Discovery of extensive deposits of 
high-grade iron ore on the coastal pla- 
teau of Peru definitely has been con- 
firmed and the government of that coun- 
try has taken steps to develop the re- 
gion as 4 state enterprise, according to 
information from the consul at Lima, 
George A. Makinson, made public by the 
Department of Commerce. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 


igh-grade iron ore deposits have been | 


found on the sandy, rainless plateau 
bordering the Pacific Ocean in the prov- 
ince of Ica, about 200 miles south of 
Lima, Peru, according to a preliminary 
veport from the Peruvian government's 
Jon and coal commission which has been 


conducting a scientific exploration in the| 


wovince. 
The presence of these deposits has 
long been known, but this is the first 
time they have been definitely estab- 
lished through an investigation by quali- 
fied engineers. 
It is understood that 


| digests the food, assimilates the digeste 


Records of the Bureau of Reclamation indicate how the Salt River 


Bureau of Reclamation 


Project in Arizona has transformed desert land into a productive area. 
The above photograph shows the land before application of the water. 


Effect of Emotion on Health 
ming 


Is Explained by Dr. Cum 


Surgeon General of Public 


Health Service Says Human 


System Assimilates Digested Products Properly 
. If Given Fair Chance 


By Hugh S. Cumming 


Surgeon General, Public Health Service 
It has long been recognized that va-| tions favorable to proper digestion are, 


rious emotions are accompanied by spe-| 


cial facial expressions. It is now known 


lthat certain kinds of feeling, especially 


the happy kind, help the proper func- 


|tioning of the organs, while others have 


an unfavorable action. 
The energy or power we use for our 


upset when we experience vexation, 
| worry and anxiety or when emotions such 
|as anger and fear are allowed to prevail. 
| By strong excitement, particularly of the 
|glands, of the mouth, stomach and the 
intestines and the flow of bile may be 
|checked for some time. In such condi- 
‘tions, the food lying heavy in the stom- 


French Stamps 


Used as Money 


Passengers on Fast 
Use Them to Pay for 
Telegrams 


- POSTAGE stamps are being used to 

* pay for telegrams in France under 
a plan inaugurated this month for the 
convenience of passengers on fast day- 
trains, according to a report by the 
trade commissioner at Paris, Louis 
Hall, to the Department of Commerce. 
Details of the plan as instituted by the 
French post, telegraph and telephone 
administration are outlined in a state- 
ment issued by the Department, which 
follows in full text: 

The telegrams’ written on these 
trains will be collected by railroad 
employes and forwarded from _ the 
nearest station. The cost of each tele- 
gram is paid for by means of post- 


age stamps attached to the telegram ~) 


blank, both blanks and stamps being 
available on the train. 

At the same time it will now be pos- 
sible for passengers on this particular 
group of trains to receive “urgent” 
telegrams that may be sent to them 
during the course of their travel. Such 
telegrams bear the special indication 
“D Train” and are addressed to the 
name of the passenger with an indi- 
cation as to whether he is first, second 
or third class, and either the number 
of the train or the name of the sta- 
tion to which it is going. 

The new service has been established 
on the fast day-trains operating in 
each direction between Paris and the 
following points: Cherbourg, Brest, 
Bordeaux-Quimper, Toulouse, Cerbere, 
Irun, Portbou (Spanish frontier), 
Marseille, Vichy, Geneva, Brussels, 
Strasbourg, Luxemburg and Basle; also 
on day trains operating between Basile 
and Dunkirk and between Basle and 
Antwerp. 


Teeland Is Planning 
To Use Hot Springs 


For Heat and Power 


Experiments Said to Have 

Shown Satisfactory Re- 
| sults in Heating Houses 
| and Other Tests 


Iceland is planning to use its numer- 
ous springs of boiling and warm water as 
a source of heat and power for its capi- 
tal, Reykjavik according to a report 


Trains 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Building of Improved Roads 
Aids Philippine Development 


Extension of Road Facilities in Insular Possessions | 
Viewed as Outstanding Achievement 


Topic Ill—Public Roads 


In this series of articles presenting 


Public Roads, 
By Brig. Gen. 


Chief, Bureau of Insular 


ONDITIONS as regards roads 
and bridges in the Philippine 
Islands and Porto Rico at the 

time when those islands first came 
under the control of the United States 
in 1898 were. briefly described in a 
previous article. The progress in the 
development of public roads in these 
dependencies during the last quarter 
of a century constitute an outstanding 
accomplishment in which the govern- 
ment and people of each of the island 
groups may take a pardonable pride. 
The advent of the automobile in the 
insular possessions, as in other parts 
of the world, had its stimulating in- 
fluence on <oad construction in both 
the Philippine Islands and Porto Rico. 
Conversely, improvement in roads has 
led to increased use of motor trans- 





unpleasant kind, the secretions of the! from Consul General North Winship atj 


| Reykjavik made public by the Depart- 


| ment of Commerce, which follows in full 
‘text: 
Experiments using these springs, which 


activities comes from the food we eat,'ach is an irritant rather than a benefit. | arise from Iceland’s volcanic origin, have 


Living as we do, 
meat, milk, eggs, cereals, 
fruits, and greens, we get sufficient p 
tein for tissue building material, suffi- 
cient starches and sugar for energy, suf- 
ficient fats, mineral matter, vitamins, 
and water to enable the body to work 
well and to keep up its power to offset 
injurious agencies, 

With a limited diet there is lack of 
proper building material, lack of proper 
balance and of vitamins. Those dangers 
are especially marked when the diet is 
made up mainly of highly milled cereals 
such as soda biscuits, white bread made 
without milk and yest, white rice and 


vegetables, 


‘Similar articles but these articles of diet 


are efficiently utilized by our bodies if 
mingled with meat, milk, greens and 


\fruits which supply their deficiencies. 


the human ayvieme 
€ 
products and rearranges the absorbed 
material with a ‘precise and admirable 
harmony in which the various organs 
and cells interplay. This harmony be- 
gins even at the sight of food and with 
| pleasant surroundings continues until the 
food is utilized for any activity we de- 
sire. This may be seen in the watering 
of the mouth which is but a preparatory 
stage in digestion comparable to what 
occurs when food is taken. 


Given a fair chance, 


Vexation Upsets 
Favorable Condition 


As a result of the sight, smell, taste 
| and feel of food in the mouth, a message 
| is sent to the stomach, a flow of digestive 
juice is started and the digestive proc- 
esses are endbled to go on without delay. 
In a like way, just as soon as partially 
digested food begins to empty into the 
intestines, a chemical messenger is sent 
to all the glands taking part in intes- 
tinal digestion and a steady flow of intes- 
tinal digestive juice is ready for the 
oncoming food. In digestion of food in 
the intestines, the most important in the 
body, there is a beautiful interplay of 
| various juices and chemical digesting 
; agents. 

All these nicely balanced reactions of 
digestion go on best in happy surround- 
lings. Surface effects of excitement are 
|well known. Thus the contraction of 
|blood vessels with resulting paleness of 
|the face, the stopping of the flow of 
saliva, the rising of hairs, the rapid beat- 
ing of the heart, the quickened respira- 
tion, the trembline and twitching of the 
lips, are bodily changes which all have 
lseen in excitement, especially in fear, 
jhorror and pain, Not only are external 
jorgans affected by excitement but the 
| deep ones also. 
Studies have 





shown that!the condi- 


phur and phosphorus. The mineralized 
belt lies on a plateau approximately 
3,000 feet above sea level and close to 
| two coves, either one of which may be 
| developed into a suitable embarkation 
port at moderate cost. The ore lies 
i close to the surface, the beds being 
from 10 to 30 meters in depth and ex- 


| square miles. At least 180,000,000 tons 
of ore are said do be already in sight. 

As a result of the commission’s report 
|the government has reserved title to the 
entire region and has withdrawn all 
prospecting permits, and it is under- 
stood to be contemplating development 
|of the ore beds as a state enterprise. 
iIt has already had outside engineers 
check up on the ore report of its official 
jcommission and has commissioned a 
|large and well-known American con- 
|tracting company to investigate and re- 
port on the feasibility and probable cost 
of developing either San Nicolas or San 
|Juan coves into embarkation ports 
| capable of handling a minimum of 1,000,- 
000 tons of ore per annum. Although 
no official announcement has been made, 
{it appears that the government does not 





ro- | 


with only negligible percentages of sul-/| 


|tending over an area of several hundred | 


;outburst of passion or strong excitement 
; it is well not to take nourishment until 
we are calmed down and are willing to 
look at things good-naturedly or with a 
courageous poise. This applies to man, 
woman and child. If this rule were fol- 
lowed, there would be fewer nervous 
disorders. 

The action of emotion seems to be 
largely through certain glands known as 
|ductless glands or better, glands of in- 
ternal secretion. The glands of internal 
secretion are the thyroid and parathy- 
| roids in the front of the neck, certain 
| parts of the pancreas from which insulin 
| Was recently obtained, the pituitary gland 
{at the base of the brain, the adrenals 
|above the kidney and parts of certain 
'other important organs. Possibly many 
{other organs and tissues are involved, 
|but be this as it may, the fact remains 
| that the organs of internal secretion play 
|a large part in rearranging and regulat- 
| ing the chemical changes in the body. 

The story of the so-called ductless 
|glands and their relation to our activ- 
| ities, personalities, etc., is an interesting 
| one but is in the main aside from our 
discussion. Upon the activity of one 
;set of these glands, however, we must 
|dwell since a great deal of work 
has been done to show that tHey are 
active in our defense, and are active in 
emotional states—these glands are the 
adrenals. Each adrenal gland is com- 
posed of an external portion and a cen- 
| tral portion. From the central portion 
can be extracted a chemical compound 
|called adrenalin. Adrenalin by the way 
j has been made by the chemist and is used 
in surgery to stop bleeding. If adren- 
‘alin is injected into the blood it will cause 
the pupils of the eyes to dilate, hairs to 
stand erect, blood vessels to be tightened, 
the activities of the alimentary canal to 
be stopped and sugar to be liberated by 
the liver, 


! 


| Anger Has Tendency 
To Check Digestion 


How is adrenalin related to emotion? 
This can be answered by saying that a 
| number of investigators have shown that 
the secretion of adrenalin by the adrenal 
glands is increased in great emotion, that 
pain excites the glands in question to 
pour into the blood stream an increased 
amount of adrenalin and that fear and 
rage do the same thing. Adrenalin se- 
creted naturally has in times of stress 
all the effects on the body that are pro- 
duced by an injection of adrenalin. 


It calls forth stored carbohydrate 
from the liver and floods the blood with 
sugar which can be used for quick 
energy; it helps in distributing the blood 
to the heart, lungs, central nervous sys- 
}tem, and limbs while taking it away 
|from the organs of digestion, and it 
quickly abolishes the effect of muscular 
fatigue. It makes the blood more rapidly 
coagulable; in short, it prepares for fight 
or flight such as may be necessary in 
times of danger, fear, rage or pain. 

The lesson we can draw from theée 
| facts is, that in digesting, assimilating, 
and rearranging the ingredients of our 
| diet, the body works With a precise and 
admirable harmony in which all the 
;organs and cells interplay; that good 
nature, especially at meal time and just 
| pfeceding it, or better than good nature, 
a cheerful, courageous poise, gives diges- 
tion and assimilation a boost, and allows 
|the inner harmony of the system to go 
on pleasantly and efficiently. 

On the contrary, starting the day or 
the meal with cross, fretful, angry feel- 
! ings tends to check digestion in the ordi- 
nary individual and to throw a greater 
stress on the inner harmony than is 
necessary for our customary vocations. 
| Strong emotions of fear, anger, or 
| peevishness at meal time will retard di- 
gestion and increase the tendency to 
sluggish elimination and the production 
of poisonous substances, Chemical states 
and emotions are linked together. Let us 
maintain them at their best, for our 





test drillings| contemplate offering the Ica ore belt for| pleasure, for the pleasure of our friends, 


have disclosed a body of high-grade ore,| sale, but hopes instead to extract the | and for the greater joy of living all 
averaging about 65 per cent iron and|ore and sell it in the world’s markets.' round. 


& 


* 
, 


on diets containing The moral is if we have experienced an|so far shown very favorable results, ac- 


| cording to the report. The first drillings 
were begun about two years ago by the 
| Icelandic Engineering Association at 


| Wash Springs, about two miles from the | 
|capital. The subterranean heat has been! 


successfully used in heating houses, in 
|cooking and washing and in warming 
the soil. It is expected that the present 
| project will be completed by the Fall of 
this year. 
Underground Pumping Plant 

According to the plan, a pumping plant 
will be constructed near Wash Springs. 
It will be built under ground, and the 


natural hot water, as it emerges from the | 


ground, will be conducted to a large stor- 
age tank and thence forced to the city. 
The station will be equipped with three 
centrifugal. pumps, two of which will 


have a capacity of 25 liters per second, | 


and the third 15 liters per second. The 
pumps will be electrically driven and the 
water will be conveyed into the city 
through 1.75 millimeter seamless steel 
pipes welded together. 
be insulated with cork, covered with 
concrete 2 millimeters thick, asphalted, 
and wrapped with jute and felt paper. 
The pipe line will be fitted with expan- 
sion joints every 50 meters. 

At the city end of the pipe line a, 
pressure regulator will be installed to 
connect with the electric pumps and to 
be operated according to pressure re- 
quirements. The pipe line will terminate 
in an air tank that will assure an even | 
flow in the current. 

During the coming Winter only three 
institutions will be.heated by water from 
Wash Springs—the National Hospital, a} 
school, and an indoor swimming pool. It 
is probable that a storage tank will be | 
erected in the city early next year for | 
storing the surplus water that accumu- | 
lates during the night. Such storage | 
should greatly enhance the effectiveness | 
of the entire system and is expected to| 
make it possible to heat all the public 
buildings in this manner. 

Heat Estimated 

On the basis of a water temperature in 
the radiators of 40 degrees centigrade, it 
is expected that the system should pro- 
duce approximately 80,000,000 calories 
during each 24-hour period. The pipe; 
system in the several buildings will be 
installed in the usual manner, with the 
exception that the radiators will be some- 
what larger. 

This system will be the first step to- | 
wards heating all of Reykjavik. Further 
investigation and experimentation as well | 
as drilling in the hot springs areas will 
continue. 


Mexico Lets Whaling 


Rights to American| 





Operations Planned Along En- 
tire West Coast 


* 


The ministry of agriculture and de- 





|velopment of the Mexican government 


| 
| 





recently granted a concession to an 


American citizen to conduct whaling op- j 


erations along the entire Mexican west 
coast, including the coast of Lower Cali- 
fornia, according to a statement made 
public by the foodstuffs division of the 
Department of Commerce. 

The terms of the concession involve 
the posting of a bond for the sum of 
20,000 pesos (one peso amounts to 47% 
cents) and the payment of a monthlv 
rate of 600 pesos with the execution of 
an additional bond of 1,000 pesos to 
guarantee the monthly payments. 

It is reported that the concessionaire 
will employ six large vessels to carry 
out his project and at the same time he 
will establish a floating plant for the 
extraction of whale oil, which plant will 
be installed on a large vessel. It is 
stipulated in the concession that he must 
not kill young whale and that when 
catching the adult whale he will utilize 
all modern equipment of the harpoon 
system. It is further stated that he will 
commence in the near future the exploita- 
tion of his concession, 


The pipes will | 


| Markets in Far Lands Developed 


| 
| 


port, and the number of motor ve- 
hicles in use in Porto Rico and the 
Philippine Islands has mounted rap- 
idly in recent years. This growing 
utilization of motor transportation has 
exerted a strong educational influence 
in favor of good roads. Every owner, 
driver, or user of a car, and every 
farmer and business man intersted in 
improved transportation facilities for 
the handling and marketing of his 
products is brought to some practical 
realization of the fact that good roads 
spells economies, i. e., economy in time 
and costs of transportation, reduced 
gasoline consumption and __ increased 
mileage, smaller repair bills, longer 
life for vehicles, and less time to cover 
a given distance appeal to even the 
most thoughtless individual. 


* * 
oy 
I" IS significant that the earliest ac- 
curate statistics with reference to 
roads in the Philippine Islands became 
available in 1907, about the time of 
the earliest appearance of automotive 
vehicles in ths islands. Roads in the 
Philffpine Islands are officially classed 
as follows: 

First-class roads.—Well graded and 
surfaced, thoroughly drained, and con- 
stantly maintained. Bridges and cul- 
verts are usually complete and per- 
manent, and, when missing, their 
places are supplied by ferries capable 
of carrying automobiles weighing two 
tons or more. These roads are con- 

In the next of this series on “Public 


* 


oy 
~tys 


a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between divisions and ee irrespective of 
their place in the administrative organizations. 


The present series deals with 


F. LeJ. Parker, 
Affairs, War Department 


tinuously passable at all 
possible exceptions during 
periods, 

Second-class roads.—Fairly graded, 
partially or naturally surfaced, and 
generally intermittently maintained. 
Bridges and culverts are usually com- 
plete but, in part, are temporary 
structures. These roads are continu- 
ously passable for vehicle traffic dur- 
ing the dry season, but are more or 
less impassable during the rainy 
season. 

Third-class roads.—All traffic routes 
for carts not included in the first- and 
second-class roads. Such roads are 
usually narrow, poorly graded or not 
graded, and generally impassable ir. 
the rainy season. 

For the purpose of classifying and 
establishing the limits of public roads 
and fixing the responsibility for the 
proper maintenance of the roads built 
or to be built, the acting governor 
Beneral in Executive Order No. 184, 
dated June 27, 1929, established the 
following classification: 

“(1) Insular roads: All roads now or 
hereafter opened, constructed, and 
maintained wholly by appropriation of 
insular funds and so determined by 
executive order. 

“(2) Provincial roads: (a) All roads 
extending from municipality to mu- 
nicipality. The termini of the roads 
to be the plaza. 

“(b) All roads extending from a 
municipality, or branching off from a 
provincial road, to a public ford, 
wharf, ferry, port of call, river land- 
ing, or railway station. 

“(c) All roads extending from a 
municipality to the provincial boundary 
when the road is continuous to a mu- 
nicipality in the adjoining province. 
“(d) All roads hereafter constructed 
or reconstructed wholly from _ pro- 
vincial funds, or partly from insular 
and partly from provincial funds. 
“(3) Municipal roads: All public 
roads not enumerated above. Pro- 
vided, however, that any municipal 
road of great importance to the 
province may, on request of the pro- 
vincial board and the concurrence of 
the municipal council, be classified as 
a provincial road in the discretion of 
the governor-general.” 

Roads,” to appear in the issue of June 


times with 
typhoon 


the Chief, Bureau of Insular Affairs, War Department, Brig. Gen. F. 


LeJ. Parker, will continue discussion of public rouds of the Philippine Islands 


and Porto Rico. 
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By Commerce Department. A gents 


Trade Work of 200 Officers Located in 44 Countries N 


Described by Department 


In the far corners of the world, from 
the northern station of Helsingfors, Fin- 


land, to the southern post of Wellington, | 


New Zealand, a band of American sales 
promoters—the Foreign Service of the 
Department of Commerce—keep Vvigi- 


lance for every opportunity to stimulate | 


the export trade of the United States, ac- 
cording to information made public June 
23 by the Department. 

Quite often, the very presence of these 
men in these strange countries arouses 
a demand for American goods, for they 


bring with them new and curious things | 


which have become an integral part of 
their existence in their homeland. It 
may be a popular brand of cigarette, a 
phonograph, an automobile, a_ safety 
razor, or a typewriter—typically Ameri- 
can goods which frequently 


missioner may find it fascinating to 


pioneer for new markets he occasionally | 


finds difficulty in adjusting himself to the 
social life of his new surroundings. Dif- 
ferences in language, which he may be 
able to cope with in business affairs, 
sometimes keep him from “doing as the 
Romans do.” 


retard and prevent his social adjustment, 
it was explained. 


It is only natural, therefore, that the | 


Americans in distant posts group to- 
gether. Of course, if there are others 
who speak their language, they will 
usually become part of the colony. These 


colonies become, in a sense, the oases of | 
They are the centers of | 


strange lands. 
American interest—music, literature, art, 


|news, and affairs in the “States,” gen- 


erally. 


Officers Must 


Not Be Aloof ~ 


The foreign officers, however, must not | 
be aloof. It is necessary, especially where | 


there is competition from other coun- 
tries, to cultivate acquaintances among 
their constituents. Particularly, where 


the language is in common, it is of ut- | 


most advantage to mingle as much as 
possible with the population, it was 
pointed out. 

One of the important sources for in- 
formation from home is the Washington 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce which sends to each 
foreign officer the most important daily 


periodicals dealing with government ac- | 


tivities and with national and _ interna- 
tional general news. 


usually subscribe to their favorite 


magazines, and in the isolated posts they | 


receive through their friends at home 
everything from the newest phonograph 


records and books to the latest Irving | 


Berlin song. In places where short wave 
radio carries, “Amos and Andy” become 
a nightly or more probably a morning 
diversion. 

The Bureau also sends its foreign offi- 


cers a mimeographed bulletin called the | 


Fortnightly Field Letter, which contains 
semipersonal information about the va- 
rious officers of the service, reports from 
both at home and abroad of the activ- 
ities of the Bureau officials, and occa- 
sional anecdotes concerning the experi- 
ences of the officers, 

The Foreign Service of the Department 
of Commerce now numbers in the neigh- 
borhood of 200 officers and comprises 56 


| 


{ 


| 


{ 


| 


Navy Outlines 
Courses of Study 
For 2,300 Men 


New Quotas to Be Estab- 
lished in Service Schools 
On July 1 for Training of 
Enlisted Personnel 


Courses of instruction to be pursued 
in the service schools of the Navy, main- 
tained ashore and accommodating ap- 
proximately 2,300 enlisted men, are out- 
lined in a statement just made public by 
the Department of the Navy. New per- 
sonnel quotas are established to keep the 


| schools, designed to present advanced 


technical training, filled to capacity, ac- 


| cording to the statement, which follows 


| 


in full text: 
Beginning July 1, 1930, the Navy De- 


| partment will establish new quotas for 


|the Navy's 


service schools on shore, 
which provide advanced technical train; 
ing to the enlisted men. 

Capacity Is Sought 


Under the new quotas, provision is 


| made to keep these schools filled to ca- 
| pacity for the duration of the training 
| courses, which vary from one to nine 


months, The capacity of the service 


‘schools permits of approximately 2,300 


enlisted men being in training at one 
time, with additional facilities to permit 
special training of other enlisted men in 


| otHer naval and Army shore stations and 


| 


| those designated to 


v 


manufacturers’ plants. 

The service schools are divided into 
ur classes. Class A service schools are 
assist the forces 
afloat in training nonrated men for entry 


fo 


| into certain specialized ratings. 


| 1,329. 


The allocation to these schools totals 
These men will receive their in- 


; dividual training in the schools for radio 


| operators, electrician’s 


| torpedomen, aerographers, aviation 


c mates, machin- 
ist’s mates, artificers, hospital corpsmen, 
me- 
chanics, buglers and musicians. Schools 
for these various trades are maintained 
at Hampton Roads, San Diego, Great 


| Lakes, Ill., Portsmouth, Va., Lakehurst, 
| Newport, R. I, and Cavite, P. I. 


| 


Assist Forces Afloat 
Class B schools are those designated 
to~assist the forces afloat by giving ad- 


; Vanced training to certain petty officers 


| 


| 


|the equipment for 


to better fit them for their ratings, where 
such training is not 
available on board ships or where in- 
struction can be given more advantage- 
ously on shore. The allocation to these 
schools totals 394. These men receive 
their individual training in the schools 
for aviation ordnancemen, deep sea div- 
ers, fire controlmen, electrical interior 
communication, stenography, slide film 
photography, aviation instruments, of- 
ficers’ stewards and officers’ cooks, cooks 


| and bakers, pharmacist’s mates, torpedo- 


men, gyro compass, radio material, sound 
and optics. Schools for these various 


| trades are maintained at Mare Island, 


| 


{ 


Washington, D. C., New London, San 
Diego, Bellevue, D. C., Newport, Brook- 
lyn, Hampton Roads, Philadelphia and 
Pensacola. 

Class C schools are those designated 
to assist the forces afloat by giving spe- 
cial training for particular kinds of duty 
assignments. The allocation to these 
schools totals approximately 527. These 
men will receive their individual training 
in the schools for submarines, aviation 
pilots, parachute material, recruiters, and 
the Naval Academy preparatory course. 
The submarine schoo! is maintained at 
ew London, the aviation pilot elimina- 
tion courses at Hampton Roads and San 
Diego, the aviation pilot school at Pen- 
sacola, Fla, the parachute material! 


offices in 44 different countries. In 1906,;SChool at Lakehurst, and the recruiters 


the service numbered only 4 men; in 


the Naval Academy preparatory 


1929 it had 187. Its appropriations*from | SChools at Hampton Roads, 


Congress have grown from $60,000 in 
1913 to $1,862,563 in 1930. 


Where Officers 
Carry on Work 


With few exceptions the offices are 


Class D schools are those of a tempo- 
rary or special nature which cannot be 
classed among the A, B or C schools. 
The allocation of men to these schools 


varies throughout the year, 


These schools include the Ford fire 


control instrument class at the Ford In- 


| rented in foreign buildings but in several | 


strument Company, Long Island City, 


instances the commercial attache and his| N. Y., the motion picture school at the 


staff have their headquarters in Amer- | 


win the | 
hearts of uninitiated foreigners and re- | 
sult in added export sales, it was stated. | 

But while in a business way the Amer- | 
ican commercial attache or trade com- | 


Race, religion, customs, | 


living standards also more than a little | 


| eign offices. : 
land, which is icebound a large part of | 
the year, at least 60 American visitors | 


Besides, the men | 


ican owned structures which house the 
American embassy or consulate. The 
new American Government building now, 
nearing completion in Shanghai, at a 


| cost of $1,000,000, is an example of a| 
| separate edifice devoted entirely to the 


State and commercial diplomatic corps. 

The officers of the commercial foreign 
service are appointed for a period of 
three years except in the case of Accra, 
Gold Coast, Africa, where climatic con- 
ditions necessitate a return after one 
year. The officers usually allow their 
yearly vacations to accumulate and then 


return for a three months’ rest at the | 
| end of the three years. | 


Navy Yard, New York, the gas mask 
class at the Chemical Warfare School 
of the United States Army, Edgewood 
Arsenal, Md., gas chamber instruction at 
the navy yards in Boston, Mare Island, 
New York, Norfolk, Pearl Harbor, Phila- 
delphia and Portsmouth; and the lighter- 
than-aircraft training school at Lake- 
hurst, which will be occupied in training 
crews for the new dirigibles, “Akron” 


and the “ZRS-5”. 


| 


Food Values Shown 
By Illinois Booklet 


Upon his return to the United States, | 


the officer immediately reports to the 


Washington office of the Bureau, con-' 
sults with the various commodity di- | 


vision chiefs regarding the exportation 


| of their products, and afterwards makes 


a tour of the Bureau’s district offices 
throughout the country where he is en- 


| abled to personally meet his contacts 
and assist manufacturers in promoting | 


the export of their products. Group 
meetings are often arranged by the dis- 


trict officers and business men interested | 


in exporting are given the opportunity 


| of consulting with the foreign officer. 


The recent expansion of American for- 


eign trade and the increase in the an-| 


nual tourist traffic has enormously in- 
creased the number of visitors to the for- 
Even in Helsingfors, Fin- 


a month visit the foreign office, 
Many Anecdotes 
Come to Life 


Numerous anecdotes, especially con- 
cerning the life of the foreign officer in 


| remote posts, come to life through the 


correspondence and the return of the 
trade scout. There is the incident, for 
example, of the trade commissioner who 
wore a seersucker suit, an article of ap- 
parel never before seen in the region. 
A tradesman admired the cloth, believed 
he could sell many of such suits if he 
had a sample to present to merchants. 
The distance from the United States was 
great and the procuring of the necessary 
saniple would require much time. 

The commissioner thereupon gave his 
suit to the tradesman, who afterward 
; wore his sample upon his selling cam- 
| paign. The result was a substantial ex- 
| port sale of this tyne of clothing. 
| Ina less civilized country, where the 
chief became automatically the 
dictator of styles, a trade commissione1 
| offereg as a good will gift a brown 
| bowler. The wearing of the derby cre- 

ated a tremendous demand from the 
chief’s subjects and the commissionei 
was besieged with inquiries from the 
local tradesman. 

| The gift resulted in big orders to an 
| American firm who had been finding it 
| difficult to procure a market for the par- 
ticular type of hat. 


| tribal 


Dietary Knowledge Viewed as 
Increasingly Important 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, June 25. 

_ Knowledge of food value and nutri- 
tional requirements is now more neces- 
sary to health than ever before, accord- 
ing to a statment issued June 25 by the 
State. department of health. The state- 
ment contained announcement of publi- 
cation of a booklet on food requirements, 
the subject matter of which was pre- 
pared by nutrition experts, 
| The portion of the statement relating 
to announcement of the new booklet, 
which is for free distribution in Illinois, 
follows in full text: 

The new booklet covers every phas&™ 
of the necessary food requirements from 
vitamins to calories and explains what 
the functions of each are and where it 
can be most easily d economically 
found. From A, B mm. | for example, 
the vitamins have grown into a whole 
host, the names of which now tax the 
alphabet for new symbols of designa- 
tion. The part played by each vitamin 
in keeping people healthy, the foods 
| Which are rich in the various vitamins 
jand the manufacturing processes which 
affect the vitamins in foods are all de- 
| scribed in the pamphlet by Prof. H. C. 
Sherman, of Columbia, University, who 
is one of the outstanding nutrition ex- 
perts in the United States. 

_ Energy requirements, basal metabol- 
ism, obesity and ways of estimating food 
requirements are discussed by Prof. H. 

_ Mitchell, of the University of Tli- 
nois, while Dr. Taliaferro Clark of the 
United States Public Health Service, 
presents a discussion of the diet needs of 
school children, listing adequate menus 
and specifying the variety and quantity 
of foods required. : 

Prof. Hariet Thompson Barto, of the 

University of Illinois, contributes a chap- 
ter on the relation of nutrition to teeth 

and lists the foods needed to give hard, 
durable teeth and bones. The pamphlet 

also carries two tables of food values 
which show the sources of vitamins and 
the caloric, protein, fat and carbohy- 
drate content of 200 different food prepas 
‘rations, : 


. 
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Turkish Tobacco 


Grownin Canada 





Waves Studied 
As Aid to Farmer 


Agricultural Specialists Say 
Observations Yield Infor. 


Greek Expert From Mace- 
donia Produces Plants 
In Ontario 








TNDER the supervision of a Greek 
‘expert from Macedonia 90 acres of 
land near Leamington, Ontario, was de- 


: : voted during 1929 to the growth of 
mation Important to Farm) tirkish tobacco, which — produced a 
plant of about four feet in height, 


Industry 


with leaves of good size and texture, 
equal to the Greek product in color 
and aroma, according to a report from 
Consul Paul C. Squire, Windsor, On- 
tario, made public by the Department 





By F. S. Brackett 
Senior Physicist 


and O. R. Wulf 


Associate Physical. Chemist ' of Commerce, which follows in full 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils | text: 

Department of Agriculture Considered a successful experiment, 

The fact that the growth of plants con- the report stated that the new leaf 


stitutes a storing up of radiant energy 
from the sun in sucha form that it be- 
comes available for a variety of human 
needs has long been recognized. Within 
recent years very extensive studies have 
definitely shown that the flowering and 
fruiting as well as the vegetative growth 
of plants is greatly influenced by_ the 
relative length of day and night. Ina 
qualitative way, two other variables of 
illumination have been studied, namely, 
the color of light and its intensity. 

It is common knowledge that plant 
stems and leaves grow differently in red 


has proven to be nearly frost-proof, 
and is finding a ready market, 

The report points out, however, that 
while the sources achieved in the cul- 
ture and marketing of the new turk- 
ish tobacco is said to lend particular 
encouragement, it is maintained that 
Greek labor must be procured if the 
industry is to be established on a profit- 
able basis in Essex County. Local 
growers have not proven as fast and 
skillful as the Greeks who from gen- 
eration to generation have = accumu- 
lated the secrets of curing and have 


light than in blue. Violet light greatly! acquired the knack of handling the leat 
yetards stem elongation, while plants "apidly. 

grown in the longer wave lengths of Notwithstanding, the — experiment 
the red region become elongated, weak- with the new culture merits especial 


the fact 
said to be 


attention, bearing in mind 
that turkish leaf tobacco, 
used for blending both American and 
Canadian cigarettes, annually im- 
ported in large quantities, command- 


ened, and more succulent. Light inten- 
sity likewise plays an important role 
in the form and structure of leaves and 
other tissues. 


is 


In view of this qualitative knowledge | ‘ 1 ) 
there appears to be anced for more elab- [NF a considerably higher price than 
. . 48 the < -e 7 2CCOS 
orate experiments showing the quanii- the native-grown tobaccos. 





tative relationship of light wave lengths 
(color) and intensity (brightness) to the 
various Complicated processes of plant 


poesves of ohn’ Unrelenting Warfare 
eee eee Gar ae 
flower and seed formation. On Insects and Plant 
Diseases Advocated 


All Health Affected 

Beyond this direct and immediately 
practical problem the effect of light en- 
ters into the farmer's existence in a 
great variety of other, and by no means 
unimportant, ways, It affects the health 
of his livestock, as well indeed as the} 
health of his family and himself, pro- 
viding an important part of protection 
against rickets and other diseases, in- 
cluding probably tuberculosis. 

It is required to activate the health- 
providing antirachitic vitamin, known as! 
vitamin D, in order that it may have its 
beneficial action. It is one factor to be 
considered in the preparation and preser- 
vation of his commodities. The pressure 
of light may, for instance, bring about 
the destruction of various essential oils 





Federal Specialists Explain 
‘ight Must Be Waged 
From Time of Planting to 
Harvest of Crop 





By W. W. Gilbert 
Senior Pathologist, Bureau 
Plant Industry 
and (. H. Popenoe 
Entomologist, Bureau of Entomology, 
Department of Agriculture 


of 


which give flavor to fruits and vegeta- From the time the seeds of garden 
bles. » crops are put into the ground until the 
Outside the region of visible wa tops are gathered, disezases and insects 


lengths there exist light rays invisible ™&Y &ppeatr that must be fought. Vege- 


to the eve. Bevond the red lies the re- table troubles are due to numerouse 
gion of the infra red and in the other |Causes, including unfavorable soil condi- 
directions bewond the blue to shorter tions, too wet or too dry, too rich or too 


wave lengths lies the region of the ultra- | P00. lack of humus or of lime, weather 
violet, While the existence of the former, |USuited to some crops, careless use of 
largely through the heating effect it pro- | fertilizers, or attacks of fungi or other 
duces, which may be of therapeutic value, ! Parasites. 
is recognized, the latter is often called; The adoption of the best horticultural 
sharply to our attention in other ways | practice—crop rotation, the careful ap- 
due to its particularly powerful chemical,| plication of fertilizers suited to each 
or better, photochemical effects. \crop, adequate cultivation, the planting 
It is chiefly the ultraviolet portion of % all crops in their prope season—is 
the sunlight which produces sunburn, A,'™portant for the successful growing of 
considerable amount of ultraviolet light %@™den crops, The control of diseases 
invisible to the eve reaches us from the due to fungi, bacteria, and other enemies 


sun, It is interesting to note that the "edires special additional treatment, as 
shortest wave lengths which leave the does the damage caused by insects. The 
sun are absorbed in our upper atmos- | PUrpose of this bulletin is to present 
phere and that’ changing atmospheric) tiefly control measures for the more 
ionditions affect the amount of ultra-;!Mportant insects and fungous and bac- 
violet light which reaches the earth’s terial diseases of the home-garden vege- 
surface. Certain wave lengths of ultra- table crops. 


The use of disease-free seed and plants 
is fundamental to all insect and disease 
control. A modified application of the 
principle of crop rotation can be made 
even in the home garden by moving the 
rows of each vegetable to another place 
every wear. Many diseases and insects 
live over Winter in the soil and will ap- 
pear on the plants again next season if 
they are in the same soil. Furthermore, 
since many of the pests of closely related 
crops are the same, such vegetables 
should not be planted in succesion. Vine 
crops should not follow any vine crop, 
nor should crucifers follow each other. 

Disease Carried on Seed 

Numerous important diseases are car- 

ried in 


violet light possess germicidal properties 
and it for this reason that artificial 
sources, Which yield a high intensity of 
light of short wave lengths, have been 
employed for sterilizing purposes. 


is 


Benefits Are Possible 


the above considerations 
also that harmful as 
beneficial effects may result from the| 
action of short wave-length light and 
this makes even more important careful 
research in a field where careless pro- 
cedure may lead to harm. 

Finally, im 2 more indirect fashion, 
light wave lengths furnish information 
of value regarding the structure and be- 
havior of molecules, of which both ani- 


is 


it 
well as 


From 
evident 


4 ° c or on the seed and can not be 
mate and inanimate matter is composed, controlled by seed treatfment. such as 
and this is immediately related to the bean anthracnose, pea pod-spot, and 


chemical changes which substances un- 
dergo under the influence of light. Fur- 
ther information on these subjects is of 


potato leaf- roll and mosaic. It is there 
fore essential to secure the most disease- 
free seed obtainable. 


no greater importance anywhere today Some of the worst garden troubles. 
than in the fields of biology, that is to such as root-knot and club-root, are 
say, in the growth of plant amd animal brought in on the roots of planis and not 


organisms. 

Just as the nature 
one to determine the 
which gave rise to 
nature of the light, arising as it does 
in a fashion just as intricately depend- 
ent on the structure of the molecule as 
the sound on the shape and the size 
of the instrument, gives us knowledge of 
the size, constitution, and behavior of 
these ultimate particles of which all mat- 
ter is composed. 


only damage the present crop but remain 
in the soil to attack future crops. In 
buying plants one should be sure they 
are healthy and free from insects. The 
roots should be clean, hairy, and free 
from knots or swellings. ‘*Prevention is 
better than cure,” especially in the home 
garden, which usually must be planted on 
the same ground year after year, 
Injurious insects may be divided into 
two classes with reference to their man- 
ner of taking in food. Caterpillars, 
beetles, grasshoppers and grubs have 
biting-mouth parts and feed by biting 
off, chewing up and swallowing the sub- 
stance of the plant. On the other hand, 
the mouth parts of plant-lice, thrips, 
leaf hoppers and plant bugs form a tub- 
ular beak through which the juices from 
within the plant are sucked up and swal- 
lowed. On this account, the latter are 
not affected by arsenicals or other stom- 
ach poisons which may be applied to the 
surface of the plant, but must be con- 
trolled by contact insecticides, or rem- 
edies which will kill by actually touching 


of a sound enables 
type of imstrument 


the sound, so the 


is 





Automobile Misha ps 


* Gain in California 





Lack of Familiarity With Roads 
» Named as Cause 





State of California: 
Sacramento, June 25. 
Automobile drivers’ lack of familiarity 


with roads is considered an important the animal. 
element contributing to the fact that , : 

; : Varying Stages of sec 
more persons were killed in motor ve- 7omk B Inseets 


In growing to maturity, 
pass through two different series of 
changes. Plant-lice, thrips, grasshop- 
pers, leaf hoppers and plant bugs are 
hatched from the egg in a form which 
resembles that of the* full-grown insect, 


hiele accidents in California Quring the insects may 
first five months of 1930 than in any 
similar period in the State’s history, 
according to the statistician of the State 
division of motor vehicles, Victor Killick. 


In the first five months 862 automobile 


accident deaths were reported, repre-|Usually, however, without wings, al- 
senting an increase of 38 over the same though the adult may be winged. On 
period last year. In May alone, Mr. Kil-|the other hand, newly-hatched beetles, 


lick said, there ware 181 deaths. an in-|™oths and flies first appear in the forms 


crease of 31 over May, 1929. Reports|Variousiv known as grubs, caterpillars, 
for May are still coming in, he added,|“nd maggots, After passing a variable 
so that the final figure will be still/time in this stage, they enter an inactive 
larger. period, known as the pupa or chrysalis, 

“A large part of the increase is com-|and in due time cast off their protective 
ing from remote counties which never |(overing to become full-grown beetles, 
used to have auto fatalities in their re-|moths, and_ flies. _ The gardener should 
ports,” Mr, Killick stated. ‘This and/become familiar with the different stages 
other facts gathered from the reports | of the destructive pests which, taken 
indicates that in many instances they | together require almost daily repressive 


measures during the growing season. 

In presenting the methods of control- 
ling insects and diseases in the pages 
De- 


are caused by drivers speeding on high- 
ways with which they are not acquainted, | 
They fail to make unexpected turns o1 


yun onto bad stretches of road, loose|of Farmers’ Bulletin 1371 of the D 

gravel, or perhaps collide with other|partment of Agriculture, entitled “Dis- 
machines at tyrns or on narrow high- | eases and Insects of Garden Vegetables, 
avs. If me-orists will drive more|of which this material forms the intro- 


Slowly and carefully over strange roads| duction, they are discussed under two 


the number of accidents will be reduced,' headings, “treatment” and “preventjon.”” 


: During Last Five Years 


| tend to hinder or stop the development 
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Post Office Department 


The 


Records of the Post Office Department, showing arrests for postal 

violations at the rate of 4,000 each year, contain details of the attempted 

mail robbery which resulted in a railroad car being dynamited as shown 

in the above photograph. The De Autremont brothers, responsible for 

the crime in 1923, were apprehended after a world-wide search lasting 
three years. 





‘ 


Vigilance of Postal Inspectors | 
Found to Check Mail Robberies 


Capture of De Autremont Brothers Described as One of 
Outstanding Achievements; 19,244 Arrests Made 








the United States. in 
these circulars were 
in every public place. 


in this manner in 
foreign countries 
spread broadcast 


An average of nearly 4,000 persons 
are arrested each year by post office in- 
spectors for offenses involving disregard 


ot postal laws, according to official rec- On Feb. 15, 1926, announcement was 
ords of the Chief Post Office Inspector, made of the capture of Hugh De Autre- 
| made available at the Post Office De- | mont in Manila. He had enlisted in the 
partment. During the last five years, Army under an assumed name. The 
19,244 arrests have been made, resulting Post Office Department's inspection 


service had trailed him from city to city 
and finally landed him in the far-off 
Philippine Islands, according to informa- 
tion compiled tor the Department. 

But the twin 
were still at large. 


in 13,552 convictions. 

Fraudulent use of mails, theft of mail, 
hold-up and robbery, burglary of post 
offices, mailing of obscene matter, em- 
bezzlement of official funds, and money 
order forgeries Constitute the major ot 


brothers, Ray and Roy, 
Renewed efforts were 


tenses, it Was pointed out. made to bring about their capture.| 

Greatest losses result from robbery of Maritime officials were notified in every 
mail trains and messengers, figures Seaport town to be on the lookout for 
showed. In the period from 1925. to them in the event they attempted to 
1929, inclusive, there were 55 major hold-. leave the country. Newspapers printed 
ups, resulting «in iosses to the Depart- their pictures and press associations 


and radio companies broadcast their de-| 
scriptions. Im addition to this, the Post 
Office Department sent out an additional 
75,000 circulars containing minute in- 
formation about the twin brothers. 
While the first 2,500,000 circulars had 
resulted in the capture of but one of} 


ment of $1,585,081. Robbers stole a total 
of $2,917,060, of which post office in- 
spectors recovered $1,331,979. 

The amount of money and securities 
lost in transmission of mail, however, 
is infinitesimal compared to the millions 
and millions of dollars worth of secur- 


‘ties delivered safely, figures revealed.| the brothers, the Department, carrying 
During the World War nearly $50,000- out its policy of never stopping in its 
000,000 worth of Liberty Bonds were dis- search for violators of the postal laws, 
patched through the mails, without the added to its hunt for the murderers 
loss of as much as a single dollar in, through circularization by this increased 
value, | number of pamphlets. 

; Finally, on June 9, 1926, the twins, 
Apprehension of the tay and Roy, were apprehended at Steu- 
De Autremont Brothers lbenville. Ohio, where they had been 

Outstanding in the Department’s ap- working Pe * steel mill. While the yl 
prehension work in recent years is that tual capture of the men was made by 


agents of the Department of Justice, the | 


three De Autre ; ; 
wee | remon} description furnished by the Post Office 


of the case of the 


brothers, Hugh, Ray and Roy, On Oct oe 

41. 1923, south bound Southern Pacific Department was responsible for informa- 
~ 3023, 1 ‘ - ; 

passenger train No. 13 was held up ‘0? leading to their arrest. 


in the tunnel just beyond Siskiyou, Oreg., 
Department records state. The mail ca) 
was dynamited, and the mail clerk, the 


Twins Were Captured 
4t Steubenwille, Ohio 


; engineer, fireman and brakeman were Just before they were removed to 
killed. Oregon for trial, Ray De Autremont sub- 

At the throttle was Sid Bates, ‘fone! mitted to an interview with Post Office 
of the oldest and most reliable engineers [nspector C. W. B. Long. During this 
an the road,” the records show, and with jinterview Ray admitted having worked | 
him was his fireman, Marvin Seng. On! for the Dodge people in Detroit for about 


duty alone in the mail car was railway 
postal clerk E. EX. Dougherty, As the 
train was entering the portal of the 


tunnel at the summit of,the mountains, 


three months. The brothers then went 
to Hanging Rock, Ohio, which, according 
to the confession of Ray, was a com- 
munity in Which there were a number of 


two men were seen to swing on the! moonshiners. Ray explained that they! 
tender of the engine. With drawn re- | sought this place knowing that they 
volvers they covered the engineer, order- | would not be questioned or asked from 
ing him to stop the train just as the | whence they came. They would be taken 
engine emerged from the far end of the | for‘moonshiners, Ray reasoned out. Both 
tunnel, where the third bandit had been! men answered all questions by stating 


stationed with a supply of explosives 
and a dynamiting magneto, As the en- 
gine ground to a stop, the engineer and 
fireman were both shot through the head. 
Hurrying forward to investigate the 
trouble, brakeman ©. QO, Johnson received 
x similar fate. , 


that they had come from Arkansas. 
While in Hanging Rock, Ray married 
Hazel Sprouse, in order to protect Roy 
and himself, as he explained, There was 
talk in the Community as to who the 
boys were Who were living alone and it 


= was decided the best thing to do was 
lhe bandits then proceeded to place a 4, yet married. Then he could point 
large charge of explosives against the ¢, her as having relatives and kin in 


end of the mail car, setting it off with the | the community and ward off any further 


magneto. The end of the mail car wa- suspicion. 

blown out; the car, filled with gases, 7 fh th heed! 
caught fire and burned, entirely con Aiter abe posts = as cinewier 
suming the body of the mail clerk. The 22''e" 0 »s t e aged : ce ; € part. 
plan had miscarried the reports to the ment the two brothers eard a good dea 
Department show. The force of the ex . i in Hanging Rock shout Vheir ve- 
plosion had been too great. It was im semblance to the De Autremont brothers. 


It was determined by the brothers then 
that they would make their getaway in 
about two months. In order to avoid de- 
tection Ray declared he kept his hair 
and eyebrows light by the use of perox- 
ide and shaved daily deep into the 
skin to prevent his whiskers from show- 
ing a different célor from his hair and 
eyebrows. The brothers kept all their 
currency in their home so as to be ready 
for an immediate move, 

Ray said that shortly after the train 
holdup and after circulars had been sent 
broadcast he was in a town in Oregon 
where he met a deputy sheriff who sized | 
him up closely. The deputy reached his 
hand into his inside coat pocket to get 
bne of the circulars. Ray looked at the 
deputy, smiled and asked him some ques- 
tions, thus diverting his mind to other 
matters. His legs were trembling at 
the time, declared Ray. At that time! 
he had a gold front tooth, upper, but 
shortly thereafter he pulled it out in 
order to wipe out this part of his de- 
' scription. He had been to a dentist, 
he said, but not until the condition of ! 
his teeth had changed. 

From Hanging Rock the two brothers 
went to Steubenville, where they were 


possible for the bandits to enter the mail 
car, and, fearing detection, they made 
off into the mountains. 


Over Two Million 
Circulars Sent Out 


Conclusive evidence 
that Roy, Ray and Hugh De Autremont, 
three brothers, who lived at Eugene, 
Oreg., committed the atrocious crime, it 
was stated on behalf of the Departinent. 
Immediately, the inspectors set to work 
to apprehend the perpetrators of the 
crime, No less than 2,450,000 circulars, 
containing photographs and general de- 
scription of the trio were sent out by the 
Post Office Department to every part of 
the civilized world. There was not a 
post office, railroad station, barber shop 
nor jewelry store that was not placarded 

Under “treatment” are discussed the 
methods of control which may be ap- 
plied after the diseases or insects have 
appeared in the garden, such as the use 
of poisoned bait for cutworms, the hand 
picking of insects, burning diseased 
plants, or spraying with bordeaux mix- 


obtained showed 


ture and arsenicals for disease and in-| "| i 

Se captured, 

SOC: 9 , : While persistence is stressed, the rec- 
Under “prevention” are included all re : 


ords disclose that post office inspectors | 
are by no means deficient in ingenuity. | 


Mystery of Rifling 
Of Registered Letters 


In 1926, inspectors were faced by a 
first-class mystery in the continued rifling 
of registered letters and packages in the 
southwest section of the country. The, 
thefts were finally narrowed down to one 
lof six post offices but the question as! 


measures of contro] applied prior to dis- 
ease or insect appearance which will 


of diseases and insects or prevent their 
overwintering to attack the next sea- 
son's crops, such as planting disease- | 
resistant, disease-free, and weavil-free 
seed, treatment of seed to kill insects and 
diseases, or the planting of crops on 
parts of the garden .free from these 
pests, 
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Parasites Utilized 
In Fight on Pests 





Georgia Entomologist Cites 
Gratifying Results Against 
Peach Moths 





State of Georgia: 

Atlanta, June 25. 
[MPORTATION of millious of para- 
sites is producing gratifying results 
in the combat against the oriental 
peach moth pest in Georgia, according 
to the State entomologist, Manning J. 
Yeomans. 

The parasites, which are liberated at 
the rate of 1,500 per day, are desig- 
nated as macrocentus ancyliborous 
and trichogramma minutum. They are 
being brought from New Jersey and 
are propagated at the Cornelia labo- 
ratory of the State board of entomol- 
ogy. 

In addition to being used in the at- 
tack against peach moths, the para- 
sites are utilized in the campaign 
against insects infesting tobacco and 
pecans, according to Mr. Yeomans, 
who states that the work was begun 
last year and now is being handled on 
a state-wide basis. 





Auto Accidents Fewer 
In Connecticut in 1929 





Number of Cars Involved in 
Accidents Larger, State 
Statistician Finds 









State of Connecticr 
Hartford, June 2 


in the number of automo- 


De 


A decrease 


| bile accidents in Connecticut has been ac- 


companied by an increase in the num- 
ber of motor cars involved in accidents, 
according to’an annual statistical review 
prepared by the statistician of the State 
department of motor vehicles, Miss Ethel 
Usher. The fact that collisions involv- 
ing more than two cars have become fre- 
quent cited as a contributing factor 
to this condition, according to a_ state- 
ment summarizing the review which has 
been issued by the department. 


is 


The multiple car accidents naturally | 
{account for 


an increase in the number 
of operators involved, it is stated. <Ac- 
cording to the review, covering last 
year’s operations, most of the car acci- 
dent increase involved passenger ma- 
chines, although commercial cars and 
motorcycles also were more frequently 
involved in accidents than before. 


Study of 1929 Figures 


The first annual reduction in the num- 
ber of accidents, recorded for 1929, was 
approximately 8 per cent. While this 
reduction was being effected, the number 
of registered cars increased & per cent, 
the total number of licensed operators 
rose 12 per cent and the use of the 
State’s highways by motor vehicles was 
increased 18 per cent. 


No decrease for 1929 in the seriousness 


of results was found by the study, which 
is made the subject of the monthly 
bulletin of the department. The same 
number of deaths, 466, was reported for 
last year, as in 1928. The number of 
persons injured increased by about 6 
per cent to 13,607, and the estimated 
amount of property damage increased 
more than $409,000, to a new high total 
of $3,288,510. 

Inattention, reckless driving, 
ing too fast for conditons, operating on 
the wrong side of the road, carelessness 
and driving while intoxicated were the 
leading causes of accidents in 1929, thy 


report shows. All traffic participants 
appear to share in the fault of care 
lessness, it is pointed out. The record, 


of adult pedestrians was found particu 
larly bad, in view of the fact that othe 
groups were able to achieve reductions 


in “responsibility” for accidents. 
Safety Work Worth While 
Miss Usher says that safety educa- 
tional work among children has’ been 


well worth while. An active interest has 
been maintained by school authorities, 
with the result that for several years the 
casualties to children have decreased. 

A new table in the bulletin embracing 
the report shows the tremendous increase 
in the use of gasoline in motor vehicles 
in vecent years. Since 1922 the consump- 
tion of gasoline in motor vehicles has 
increased from 73,404,811 gallons to 202,- 
354,589 in 1929. The increase last year 
over 1928 was 28,917,000 gallons. 

Besides detailed information on causes 
of accidents, results, conditions, registra- 
tions, operators, and disciplinary work, 
the bulletin has new tables giving other 
circumstances of accidents, increased 
facts concerned with persons required to 
furnish proof of financial responsibility 


and comparative studies of discipline im-| 


posed by courts, 1 
oS 


to which one of the six was not easy to 
determine. 

One feature of all these thefts was 
that after the letters and packages had 
been opened, they were resealed. This 
gave one of the inspectors at work on 
the case an idea which, for fear of ridi- 
cule, he put into practice without dis- 
closing his secret to anyone. 

A few weeks later, when this inspector 
was handed another letter that had been 
opened, rifled and resealed, he moistened 


the mucilage on the flap and held the 
envelope to his nose. Taking a good 
long sniff, he smiled and calmly an- 
nounced that the thief would be appre- 


hended within a week. 

The idea he had been inspired with 
was to prepare six lots of mucilage, each 
having a different perfume; lilac, violet, 
lily of the valley, mignonette, rose and 
heliotrope. This mucilage was distrib- 
uted among the six offices under suspi- 
cion, in the hope that the thief would 
make use of it in resealing the letter 
or package. The hope was not in vain 
and when the inspector sniffed the lette) 
that had been rifled and then resealed, 


/he knew from the perfume of the muci- 


lage the office where the theft had taken 
place. 

The following figures show the number 
of robberies during the last five years: 





No. Stolen Recov’d 
a $280,709 $125,648 
i) ee | 1,408,540 760,634 
ERT nackte 686,287 253,025 
TORS nce edt 312,636 95,287 
ee 308,888 127,395 


Arrests and convictions for all crimes 
involving the postal service during the 


last five years follow: 
Arrests Convictions 
1925 wcccesecc sd O40 2,471 
SOME dincasdinannee 2,696 
1927 peccwccee 8,040 2,350 
1928 .cccccicce 4068 3,143 
19290 eecce cece 00,966 2,892 


failure | 
to grant right of way, skidding, operat- | 
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Transfer of Prohibition Bureau 


~ Recalls History of Enforcing of Law 





‘Sponsor of Change Explains Purpose Is to 
Make Department of Justice Responsible 
For Cases From ‘the Ground Up’ 





| 
| These latter agencies were given enforce- 
ment powers and with the three under 
supervision of one Assistant Secretary, 
they could be made to work together, 
according to Mr. Andrews. 
Congressional debates and testimony 
before congressional committees fre- 
quently developed assertions that the en- 
forcement work ought to be more closely 
associated with the prosecuting arm of 
the Government, if there were to be 
satisfactory results in the punishment of 
prohibition violators. It was the state- 
ment of some of the congressional lead- 
ers who sponsored prohibition laws that 
the prosecution of cases was hampered 
by “half made cases,” and that unless 
the agents who developed the evidence 
were under control of those who prose- 


The forthcoming trarsfer of the Pro- 
hibition Bureau from the Treasury 
Department to the control of the De- 
partment of Justice occasions a review 
of the unit’s history based upon infor- 
mation made available by the two de- 
partments as follows: 

The transfer takes a unit that has 
been under Treasury jurisdiction since 
the Federal Government first began to 
cerive revenue from taxation of alco- 
|holie beverages. It was obviously a sec- 
tion of the revenue collection service 
j| when the sole object was that of taxing 
jthe traffic, and continued so for a time 
‘after national prohibition became a fact. 
| As a part of the Bureau of Internal 
| Revenue, jurisdiction vested originally in 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


jand he and the first officials in charge Cuted the cases in court, there would 
lof enforcement had to issue many orders be. many cases in which conviction 
liointly. Complaints were frequent that failed because necessary evidence had 


the enforcement service did not function ot been obtained. 


treely because the prohibition authorities 
jhad to consult always with the Internal 
{Revenue heads and gradually there was 
a severance of the two. Ultimately, this 
{was followed by creation of a Bureau of 
{Prohibition in the Treasury with a full- 
fledged Commissioner at its head. 

When Congress enacted the legislation 
that made the Bureau of Prohibition a 


Prosecution of Cases 
Was Called Hampered 


The Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon, declared when the House had 
the transfer legislation under considera- 
tion that the enforcement work should 
never have been placed in the Treasury 
in the first instance. He referred to the 


separate agency ¢ it was aced b 

Tr : _ ies = ut ye —_— Y gap that existed between two branches 
sasur 0 3 4 é ASSISTE sec- ‘ : . 

| aoieees ‘ tit om ‘ oad om "te aan of the Government and said that while 

| retarv oO c s erVis as : ne wate 

ae Se ee ix Sy the present Bureau of Prohibition had 


|the statement of the then Assistant Sec- 
jretary, Lincoln C. Andrews, that the 
change enabled absolute freedom of ac- 


tried to cooperate with the Department 
of Justice there obviously would be in- 


. ; : stances where suggestions fr 

tion. Further, Mr. Andrews said, there). or . here UBB On crom the 
Tews prosecuting officers would help in pro- 
could be a better coordination of effort viding the kind of evidence needed to 
before the Bureau of Customs, created : 


sustain charges of violation. 

Mr. Mellon explained that the super- 
vision of permits should remain in the 
Treasury because that section of enforce- 
ment work still carried with it taxation 
phases. It the expectation of the 
Treasury that there will be some prose- 
cution necessary under permit side of 
the law, but they obviously will be fewer 
than prevention of violations such as 
illegal sales, transportation, possession, 
etc. and Mr. Mellon believes the Treas- 
ury's staff will be able to work success- 
fully with the Department of Justice in 
those instances. 

The Commissioner of Prohibition, Dr. 
James M. Doran, is expected to remain 


jat the same time, and the Coast Guard. 


« 


‘Dangers of Famines 
| In India Reduced by 
| Improved Facilities 





is 





Establishment of Irrigation 
Works and Extension of 
Railroad Transportation 


| E : as head of the permissive section in the 
Assure Food Supply Treasury. Mr. Mellon said he desired 
¢ to retain Dr. Doran’s services if pos- 





sitle because of the intimate acquaint- 
ance which the Commissioner has with 
industrial uses of alcohol. Dr. Doran 
was head of the Bureau’s chemistry divi- 
sion prior to appointment as Commis- 
sioner in succession to Roy A. Haynes, 
and it was his work there that brought 
the appointment as Commissioner as re- 
ward, according to the Secretary. 


By Silson (C. Flake 

Assistant Trade Commissioner, Caleutta 

With an area less than two-thirds as 
|large as the United States, India con- 
tains one-fifth of all the people in the 
world. Throughout the centuries these 
millions have felt the effects of droughts, 
floods, or pests cut down the normal food 
supply. 

Seven hundred thousand villages con- 
tain 90 per cent of India’s 320,000,000 
inhabitants. Many of these villages are 
miles away from the railroads, dirt roads 
become impassable during the monsoon 
season, and as a result each village is 
more or less self-contained, 

In many cases the people raise their 
food on the surrounding land, spin and 
weave enough cotton to clothe them- 
selves, secure their crude implements 
from the village artisan, and have very 
little intercourse with others. 

Reserve Supplies Limited 

When a monsoon fails to supply suffi- 
cient rain, there is considerable suffer 
jing as the people do not as a general 
rule carry a reserve supply of food and 
it is almost an unsurmountable difficulty 


Purpose of Transfer 
Explained by Sponsor 


It has not yet been ascertained how 
many employes’. will constitute Dr. 
Doran’s staff in the Treasury. He will 
maintain a “closely knit” organization, 
he said, and anticipates that after a 
short period he will be able to arrange 
a complete setup that will function in 
cooperation with the Department of 
Justice wherever the two units come into 
contact, 

The purpose of the transfer, as ex- 
plained by Representative Williamson, of 
Rapid City, S. Dak., sponsor of the bill, 
is (1) to hold the Department of Justice 
to a definite responsibility for prohibi- 
tion enforcement and (2) to enable the 


to move supplies from one section to Government, through that Department, 
another. to make investigations by a trained per- 
Within more recent years, however, sonnel used to preparing evidence from 


the ground up to final prosecution of a 
case. He said it would probably result 
in less abandonment of prohibition en- 
forcement prosecutions for lack of prop- 
erly prepared cases (V U. S. Daily 1001). 

By virtue of the law the administrative 
officials of the Department of Justice are 
charged with the regulation of members 
of prohibition forces in the field, it was 
stated at the Department. The Attor- 
ney General has already (May 27) in- 
dicated that there would be a redistrict- 
ing of the country for enforcement pur- 
The number of districts, he ex- 
would in all likelihood be en- 
It was pointed out that a policy 


the fear of famine has been greatly re- 
duced. Large irrigation works have been 
established which makes parts of the 
country dependent on the annual 
rainfall. 

The railways have been 
a total of 40,000 miles of 
facilitating the movement of food into 
famine areas; and the government has 
set up elaborate machinery to admin- 
ister relief when fail. Weather 
conditions are studied, reserve supplies 
are held in centrally located stations, 
and relief starts before famine becomes 
acute, 

Most of the 216,000,000 Hindus do not 


less 


extended to 
track, thus 


crops 


poses, 
plained, 
larged. 


eat meat, while there are 70,000,000 Mo- might be adopted whereby certain sub- 
hammedans who eat beef but do not districts under the present system will 
touch pork. All classes eat rice, wheat become independent districts operating 


either directly under the Department of 
Justice in Washington or under one of 
several central offices to be created 
(through the country. 


millet, barley, 
bananas, 
vegetables 


maize, potatoes, apples, 
oranges, and the many other 
and fruits grown within the 


country, 
Fish a Favorite Food At present the problem of the transfer 
Fish is a favorite among many and“! thg clerical forces centered at Wash- 
forms an important part of the food! "ston is being given the considerations 
supply. All these are produced | °f the Department officials making the 


arrangements for the activities under 


within the country, and the people spend : : 
the reorganization, it was stated at the 


less each year for all their imported y : 

food than the United States pays for Department of Justice. 

coffee alone. i ae 

In fact, sugar is the only food item: premium for the American fruit. 

which is imported and used in large India, however, produces almost every 
quantities. Although India is one of fruit grown in the United States, and 
the largest producers of this commodity, the Indians show little interest in the 
it is necessary to import around 2,000,- higher-priced imported fruit. Small 


all of 
The low put 
masses, together 


000,000 pounds annually, almost 
which is supplied by Java. 
chasing power of the 


American apples sell for the equivalent 
of 70 cents a dozen, good-sized oranges 
at 73 cents a dozen, very small grape- 


with their ability to produce enough to fruits at from 12 to 18 cents each, lem- 
sustain life, closes the door to large im- ons at 55 cents a dozen, and medium- 


ports of foodstuffs, 

In the cities there are a few provision 
stores which compare favorably with 
those seen in the United States and 
which are patronized by the Europeans 
and well-to-do Indians, The masses in 
the cities, however, buy their food from 
small shops. 

The entire stock in one of these shoy 
may consist of only a few pounds ofgrice, 
a little wheat flour, and a small basket 
of beans, It is a common thing to see 
fruit “shops” in the native quarters of 
Calcutta which have as an entire stock 
one watermelon only. Small pieces are 
sold for a few coppers and the one melon 
may be all that is sold during the day. 

Canned Goods In Small Demand 

American canned gods and dried fruits 
are seen in the port cities, where they 
are stocked by provision dealers who 
cater to the Europeans, Anglo-Indians, 
and the comparatively well-to-do Indians. 


sized pears at 46 cents a pound (about, 
three pears). 

At these prices American fresh fruit 
is far more expensive than that grown 
in India, and until prices are reduced its 
sale will be confined to a small fraction 

’ the population. 

Broker Guarantees Account 

American canned goods are imported 
by several large dealers who sell at re- 
tail and who also supply small stores 
which do not buy in sufficient quanti-| 
ties to import directly. These dealers \ 
place their orders through representa- 
tives in India of American firms, and 
these representatives usually are re- 
sponsible for payment to the American 
exporter in case the dealer defaults. 

The representative, in turn, usually 
\looks for payment to the Indian guar- 
anty broker who, for a small commission, 
has guaranteed the account of the im- 
porter. The American fresh fruit which 


However, the market for such food is,is being imported is brought in by one 
very limited, there being only 200,000) or two large fruit dealers who have es- 


tablished connections with American 
exporters. These dealers resell to small 
fruit shops which have a European cli- 
entele. ' 

Seventy-five per cent of the people in 
India are engaged in, or dependent on, 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits, and 
these people raise almost everything. 


Europeans and 100,000 Anglo-Indians in 
all of India. Some American sardines 
are sold in the bazaars, but this trade is 
not large. 

Within the past few months a direct 
refrigeration steamship service has been 
inaugurated between the west coast of 
\the United States and Calcutta. One ship- i 
ment of American fresh fruit has been| they eat and are unable to purchase im- 
received, and prospects seem good for a| ported food. Industrial wages are small, 
small extension of this trade, as the | and therefore the demand for American. 
! Europeans. are willing to pay a small foodstuffs is naturally limited, 
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Manufactures 


Census Designed 
To Aid Industry 


Information Gathered Used 
To Greater Extent Each 
Year, Statistician of Cen- 
sus Bureau Says 
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By LeVerne Beales 
Chief Statistician for Manufactures, 
Bureau of the Census 
That the Census of Manufactures sup- 
plies the most comprehensive and reli- 
able statistical information available on 
industrial America is conceded by all. 
Private surveys must of necessity be of 
a sampling nature, because only the 
Government is able to get complete data 
from every member of every industry. 
Yet utility values are not necessarily 
insured by the completeness and accu- 
racy of statistics—they must be also 
compiled in a usable manner. We of 
the Census Bureau know that this prime 
requirement is incumbent upon us and 
are striving to fulfill it. Improvements 
in the tabulations are made from time 
to time and everv suggestion from busi- 
ness men in this particular is carefully 
considered and is utilized if at all feas- 
ible. Of course, the Bureau is limited 
in its work of making the tabulations 
thoroughly informative and easily appli- 
cable in every ca: 
prohibits the publication of any statistics 
which might disclose the data for indi- 
vidual establishments. 
Tabulations Improved 
However, officials of the Census Bu- 
reau know that the tabulations are being 
improved and that the information gath- 
ered is being used to a greater extent 
every year. And with the continual in- 
erease of commercial research generally 
in all industries, their use will naturally 
continue to increase. 
Recently officials of the Census Bureau 
conducted a symposium among the manu- 


facturing associations in an effort to| 


ascertain general uses of the manufac- 
tures census figures. The result was 
most pleasing. Although these associ- 


ations use the figures only in a general} 


way, they were in one accord in declar- 
ing that the census of manufactures has 
a stabilizing effect on industry. All these 
associations declared they used the sta- 
tistics in forecasting trends and produc- 
tion, recording industrial progress, check- 
ing conditions in industry, comparing in- 
dustries, and studying distribution. 
Lack of knowledge concerning the 
existence or availability of the statistics 
was given as the principal reason for the 
failure of business men to make more 
extensive use of them. It is the purpose 
of this article to explain the terms used 
and the manner in which the statistics 
are compiled. No statement concerning 
the availability of the figures for the va- 


rious industries need be made other than ! 


to say that preliminary reports can al- 
ways be obtained, gratis, from the Census 
Bureau, and that final reports are sold by 
the Superintendent of Documents at the 
et Printing Office, Washington, 


General Form Used ' 


I do not want to be too elemental in 
this discussion of the figures, but the 
best way is to take up the several sub- 
jects seriatum, since each industry’s tabu- 
lations are compiled in the same general 
form. So I will begin at the beginning 
literally, taking the area and period cov- 
ered first. 

Area and period covered.—The can- 
vass covers the 48 States and the District 
of Columbia. The returns relate to the 
ealendar year designated, or the busi- 
ness year which corresponds most nearly 
to the calendar year, and covers a’ year’s 
operations. Establishments which were 
in operation during all or any part of 
the year are canvassed. 

Limitation of statistics to establish- 
ments reporting products valued at 
$5,000 or more.—In order to reduce the 


cost of the work and to facilitate the | 


preparation of the statistics, no data are 
compiled for establishments reporting 
products valued at less than $5,000. The 
corresponding limit in force at the cen- 
suses for 1919 and earlier was $500. 
This change in the minimum value-of- 
products limit, which resulted in a 21.6 
per cent reduction in the number of es- 
tablishments in regard to which general 
and detailed statistics were compiled at 
the census for 1921, did not otherwise 


materially impair the comparability of | 
the figures with those for preceding cen- | 


sus years, since 99.5 per cent of the total 


Wage earners and 99.7 per cent of the|b 


total value of products reported for 1919 
were contributed by the establishments 
having products valued at $5,000 or more. 


“Establishment” Defined 


The establishment—As a rule, the 
term “establishment” signifies a single 
plant or factory. In some cases, how- 
ever, it refers to two or more plants op- 
erated under a common ownership and 
located in the same city, or in the same 
county but in different municipalities or 
unincorporated places having fewer than 
16,600 inhaditants. On the other hand, 
separate reports are occasionally ob- 
tained for different industries carried on 
in the same plant, in which event a sin- 
gle plant is counted as two or more es- 
tablishments. 

Classification by industries.—Each es- 
tablishment as a whole (a single plant 
being counted as two or more establish- 
ments in certain cases, as explained in 
the preceding paragraph) is assigned, on 
the basis of its product or group of prod- 
ucts of chief value, to some one indus- 
try. The products reported for a given 
industry thus, on the one hand, usually 
dnclude minor products different from 
those covered by the industry designa- 
tion and, on the other hand, may not 
include the entire output of products 
normally belonging to the industry, be- 
leause some of this class of commodities 
may be made in establishments in which 
‘they are not the products of chief value. 
As a rule, however, the total value of 
products of the industry does not differ 
greatly from the value of the total out- 
put, in all industries, of the classes of 
products covered by the industry desig- 
mation. The quantity and value of each 
important product or class of products, 
wegardless of the industries in which 
‘manufactured, are shown in the census 
reports, so that, so far as production 
figures are concerned, the value of the 
‘statistics is not impaired by the fact 
that many products are made in more 
ithan one industry. 

Employes Classified 
_ Persons engaged in the industry.—Al- 
‘though most salaried officers and em- 
ployes are paid by the week or the month 
and most wage earners on a per diem 
or a piece-price basis, the distinction 
‘between the two classes depends pri- 
marily on the character of work done 
rather than on the unit of time employed 
in calculating rates of pay. In general, 
office employes are classified as salaried 


by the law which} 
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by Favorable Weather 


Warmer Days Favored Corn and Cotton Crops Also, 


According to Weekly 


Review of Conditions 


By Weather Bureau 


The weather during the last week was 
favorable to wheat harvesting in the 
Southwest, and rains in Washington and 
parts of Oregon benefited the crop 
there, the Weather Bureau, Department 
of Agriculture, stated June 25 in its 


| 
| 


weekly review of weather and crop con-| 


ditions. 

Rains in South Dakota aided the 
Spring wheat crop materially, the Bu- 
reau said, but growth was slow in some 
parts of the northern Spring Wheat Belt. 
Warmer weather favored the corn and 


Belt need rain. 

The review follows in full text: 

At the first of the week there were 
general rains in the more eastern States 
and during the middle and latter por- 
tions showers were rather frequent in 
the Northwest, the Northeastern States, 
and in the extreme Southeast. Fair, 
sunny weather was the rule in south- 
central districts. 
season prevailed during the first part of 
the period, but high temperatures ob- 
tained nearly everywhere east of the 
Rocky Mountains during the latter part, 


erally, except in the extreme North, and 
a number of stations reporting 100 de- 
grees, or higher, from the central Gulf 
districts northward. 


Week Characterized 
| By High Temperatures 


The week, as a whole, was warmer 
;than normal in nearly all central and 
leastern sections, especially in the lower 
Mississippi Valley and west-central 
Great Plains where the weekly 
temperatures were 4 degrees to 6 degrees 
higher than the seasonal average. Tem- 
peratures averaged slightly below nor- 
|mal in some Appalachian Mountain sec- 
ltions, the extreme Southeast, and the 
|lower Rio Grande Valley, while west of 
}the Rocky Mountains the weekly means 
were mostly from 2 degrees to as much 
|as 5 degrees subnormal. . 

Rainfall was substantial to heavy in 
the Northeast and extreme Southeast. 
while moderate to rather heavy falls 
were reported from most places in north- 
ern States westward through the Great 
Plains. Moderate falls occurred in the 
Ohio and Missouri valleys and over a 








\from the lower Mississippi Valley west- 
ward the week was practically rainless. 
The warmer weather that prevailed 
|over the central and eastern portions of 
|the country the latter part of the week 
| was favorable for the rapid advance 
‘of crops wherever there was suffi- 
cient moisture. Showers were beneficial 
rather generally over the northern por- 
tion of the country and also in t 
Atlantic area, but further heavy rains 
in much of Florida Peninsula were detri- 
| mental. 

In the Ohio Valley showers were help- 
ful in many places, but most upper-valley 
districts are still too dry, while a good 
rain is now badly needed in many south- 
central sections of the country. Farm 
work made generally good advance dur- 
ing the week, with very little interrup- 
tion by rainfall, and wheat harvest pro- 
gressed northward to the central por- 
tions of Indiana and Illinois, north-cen- 
tral Missouri, and in eastern Kansas 
nearly to the Nebraska border. 


Winter Wheat Harvest 
Passes Central Ohio Valley 


Small Grains.—Winter wheat harvest 
|has progressed northward past the cen- 
tral parts of the Qhio Valley States, as 
well as to north-central Missouri and 
northern Kansas. Cutting is expected 
|to begin in Nebraska next week, while 
officers and employes and factory workers 
as wage earners, while factory superin- 
tendents and foremen are treated as 
salaried employes if not engaged in man- 
ual labor and as wage earners if they 
perform manual labor in addition to their 
supervisory duties. 

Value added by manufacture.—The 
value of products is not a satisfactory 
measure of the importance of a given 
industry, because only a part of this 
value is actually created within the in- 
dustry. Another part, and often a much 
|larger one, is contributed by the value 
|of the materials used. For many pur- 
poses, therefore, the best measure of the 
importance of an industry, from a manu- 
facturing standpoint, is the “value added 
y manufacture’”’—that is, the value cre- 
ated by the manufacturing processes— 
which is calculated by deducting the cost 
of the materials, fuel, and power used 
from the value of the products. 

Cost of manufacture and profits.—The 
census statistics do not show the entire 
cost of manufacture and consequently 
cannot be used for the calculation of 
profits. No data in regard to deprecia- 
tion, interest, insurance, rent, taxes, 
advertising, and other miscellaneous ex- 
renses have been collected. 

Influence of price changes.—In com- 
paring the figures for cost of materials, 
|value of products, and value added by 
manufacture for different census years, 
account should be taken of changes in 
prices. To the extent to which this fac- 
tor was influential, the figures fail to 
|afford a true index of the actual increase 
or decrease in manufacturing activities. 


Quantity of Products 


Quantity of products and number of 
wage earners as standards of measure- 
ment.—The best standard by which to 
|measure growth or decline in manufac- 
turing industry is found in the quantities 
(or numbers) of individual classes of 
products. Another fairly reliable stand- 
ard of measurement is afforded by the 
number of wage earners employed, but 
it must be remembered that, on fhe one 
hand, in some industries mechanical 
processes have displaced hand labor to 
such an extent as to make possible a 
marked increase in production with no 
increase in the number of wage earners, 
while, on the other hand, the average 
length of the working day has been 
decreasing for many years. 

Power equipment.—Under this head 
are shown the number and rated horse- 
power capacity of engines, water wheels, 
ete., used for the generation of primary 
power by the establishments reporting, 
the rated horsepower of electric motors, 
and the rated kilow:'* capacity of gener- 
ators. The power of motors driven by 
purchased current is included in the total 
horsepower shown for each industry. 
The power of motors driven by current 
generated in the same establishment is 
shown in the reports but is not included 
in the total, since this power duplicates 
that of the prime movers which generate 
the current. The amount of power in 
actual daily use is, of course, consider- 
ably less than the rated horsepower ca- 
pacity of the engines, water wheels, etc. 








cotton crops, but parts of the Cotton | 


Cool weather for the} 


with maxima in the nineties rather gen- | 


mean | 


considerable area of the Southeast, but) 


he middle } 


cellent; few blooms were reported. 


the crop is turning in Iowa and some! 
adjacent sections. Gathering Winter 
wheat was generally favored in the 
Southwest. Copious rains were bene- 
ficial in Washington and parts of Oregon, 
and, in the former State, moisture is now 
apparently sufficient to mature the crop, 
except some fields on light soils which 
are beyond help. 
Dakota materially aided the Spring 
wheat crop, which is now heading, but 
tie extent of recovery in the previously 
drv areas is uncertain. Slow growth 
was reported from some northern parts 
of the Spring wheat belt, but the crop 
is clean and of good color. 


Oats are heading very short in the 
southern Ohio Valley area, although 
cutting has begun locally, while rain is 
urgently needed in eastern Missouri. 
Harvest of oats is advancing almost as 
fast as Winter wheat in the Southwest, 
with results somewhat better than ex- 
pected in parts. Rice was damaged 





locally by dryness in Louisiana, while 
moisture would be helpful in Texas. 
|Some early rye is ripening in North 
Dakota, while the crop is heading gen- 
erally. Flax is doing well, but is late | 
and some reseeding was necessary in| 
North Dakota. 

Corn.— The reaction to warmer 
weather, after the first part of the week, 
| was favorable for the growth of corn 
rather generally over the belt. The crop 
made good to excellent progress in most | 
places, while conditons were generally | 
| favorable for cultivation, though it is| 
still too dry in some sections, especially | 
in parts of the Ohio Valley and in easi- | 
ern Missouri. The corn crop is still late 
in the western belt, but conditions gen- | 
erally have been favorable for cultiva- | 
|tion and fields are mostly clean. In|} 
Iowa the weekly progress of the crop | 
| was generally excellent, with early corn | 
| in the south waist-high, and the average | 
;condition about normal. Rains were | 
| helpful in the Atlantic States, but were | 
| insufficient in Appalachian districts and | 
in many south-central sections. 


| Cultivation of Cotton 
| Makes Good Advance | 


Cotton—The warmer weather during} 
| the week was mostly favorable for the | 
cotton crop and cultivation made good | 
advance rather generally, with mostly 
fair weather prevailing. Rain is needed, 
however, especially for late-planted cot- 
ton in some central sections of the belt. | 
| In Texas the weather was generally | 
favorable, with improvement reported | 
from most districts, but the crop is still} 
|late, though early-planted is fruiting 
| well; the first bale was marketed in this 
State on the 21st. In Oklahoma progress 
| was mostly very good, with some early 
|plants forming squares. In most of 
| Arkansas advance was very good to ex- 


| 
| 


| 








In other central sections of the belt 
rain is needed in a good many places, | 
especially for late-planted cotton. In the | 
Atlantic Coast States there was too much | 
rain in parts of the north, but in gen- 
eral the weather was favorable, with the 
progress of the crop mostly good. Cot- | 
ton shows improvement in all sections 
of Georgia, with squares appearing to 
the extreme northern part. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—The widespread | 
droughty conditions throughout much of 
the Mississippi Valley and many east- | 
central parts of the country have been 
decidedly unfavorable for pastures, with 
many reports of poor condition. Except | 
for some locally dry places in the great 
western grazing areas, conditions are 
largely favorable, especially for gather- | 
ing the hay and alfalfa erops. Livestock | 
continue to do well generally. 

Truck and garden crops were unfavor- | 
ably affected by the drought in central | 
parts of the country, with a general, 
soaking rain needed for relief. In the 
more eastern States conditions have been | 
favorable, except that excessive rains in | 
southern Florida were detrimental. Sugar | 
beet thinning is nearing completion and 
the crop is making good advance. Sugar 
cane was retarded by dryness in Louisi- 
ana. Fruits are apparently doing well, 
except for some locally heavy dropping; 
spraying apples was hindered by high 
winds in Washington, 





Customs Court Upholds - 
Duty on Fishing Lines 


New York, June 25.—The question in- 
volved in suits against the United States 
in the name of the Horrocks-Ibbotson 
Co, v. U. S. (Protests 394754-G-105, etc.), 
was the classification for duty assess- 
ment, of certain fishing lines. These 
lines, the court concludes, were properly 
assessed at 60 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 12118 tariff act of 1922, as 
manufactures of silk, or of which silk 
is the component material of chief value. 
Claims were made for.duty at only 45 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
344, or for free entry, under paragraph 
1709, act of 1922. 

In sustaining a protest of the Franco- 
American Novelty Co., the Customs Court 








finds that certain dressed dolls, taxed by | 


the customs officers at 75 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1430, act of 
1922, should have been assessed at only 
70 per cent, under paragraph 1414. (Pro- 
test 162277-G-14547-26.) 


Standard Designing 


Of Homes Is Studied 


Method May Stimulate Sales of | 
Uniform Lumber 


A certain amount of standardization | 
in the planning and designing of homes | 
would open up increased possibilities for | 
marketing standardized lumber and other 


building materials, it was stated orally 
June 24 bythe chief of the lumber di- 
vision, Axel H. Oxholm, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Frequently the designer does not con- 
sider the standard sizes of width and 
length of lumber, and therefore in actual 
construction the next size must be cut 
down, resulting in considerable waste;-he 
said. The manufacturer of ready cut 
lumber for building purposes endeavors 
to manufacture the lumber items of a} 
house to exact sizes required in an effort | 
to reduce hand sawing on the job to a 
minimum, 

Mr. Oxholm pointed out that a sawmill | 
jor woodworking plant catering to this 
business has little difficulty in finding 
outlets for practically all sizes.of lum- 
ber produced. The movement of lumber; 

We cs 





hog values. 


; somewhat unsettled. 


| third week in June. 


| belt, especially in eastern sections. 


|for May a year ago. 


Reach Lowest 


Level in Years 


‘Some Strength Shown in 
Markets for Wool, Dairy) 


and Farm Products Dur- 


ing Third Week in June 


Prices of grain, feed concentrates, 


. i ! livestock, and cott li i 
Genk cae ‘cB ives cotton declined during the 


third week of June, the Department of 
Agriculture stated June 24. There was 
some strength in the markets for wool, 
dairy and poultry products, and potatoes. 

Trade interests have appealed to pro- 
ducers to reduce shipments of livestock 
so as to relieve pressure on the market, 
the Department said. The statement 
follows in full text: 

Grain prices touched lowest levels of 
recent years, soon after the middle of 
June. Prices of most feed concentrates 
were lower. Some strength was in evi- 
dence in markets for dairy and poultry 


On Import 


| 
| 


| Testimony intended to disprove 
charges of maladministration by the 
Department of Agriculture of the 
food and drugs act was continued on 
June 20 by Walter G. Campbell, the 
Department’s director of regulatory 
work, before the Senate Committce 
| on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(A summary of Mr. Campbell's 
| testimony on June 20 was published 
| in the issue of June 21, and excerpts 
from the stenographic transcript of 
his testimony on other days, relating 
| to the use of fluid extract of ginger, 
| ether, and fluid extract of ergot, 
| were printed in the issues of June 
| 1, 23, 24 and 25.) 
| Excerpts from the testimony of 

Mr. Campbell on June 20, relating 
principally to ergot, are presented 
herewith as follows: 


| Senator Copeland. Is there some mat- 








| the Treasury and the Secretary of Agri-| 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuslisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT 


Wheat Harvesting in Southwest | Prices of Grains | Biological Test of Ergot Purity |Trade Inquiry 
Is Described at Senate Inquiry Begun on Cotton 


Mr. Campbell Also Asserts That Secretaries of Agriculture’ 
Always Have Been Allowed Discretion 


| 


Regulation 


Agriculture shall at once certify,’ 
ete. 

The Solicitor of the Department at 
the present timé, and every predecessor | 
of his, has held that from the generai | 


etc., 


| context of the act, as well as the literal | 


wording of section 11, it was the obvious | 
intent of Congress to authorize the ad-| 
ministrative officers of the Secretary of | 


| 


culture in the regulation of imported| 


| products to exercise this discretion and} 


judgment and not to function in a min-| 
isterial fashion exclusively. 
Senator Copeland. Mr. Campbell, was 


| that the attitude of the Solicitor in Dr. 
| Wiley’s time? 


Mr. Campbell. It was. 

Senator Copeland. Any change now 
from the provisions existing then? 

Mr. Campbell. No changes in the man- 
ner of operations. There have’ been 


products, however, although the general|ter that you could discuss now, unti!l| Changes in the regulations which I wili 


situation was still unsettled. Continued 
heavy marketings of livestock contrib- 
uted to the downward trend of cattle an 


wool prices were rather well maintained. 

Prices of potatoes in midwestern pro- 

ducing regions were fairly firm, 
Generally favorable prospects for the 


1930 harvest, weakness in the stock mar- | 


ket, increased movement and a continued 
slow demand, particularly for wheat and 
rye, were principally responsible for the 
sharp reduction in grain prices during 
the third week of June. Wheat reacheu 


the lowest point since 1914, rye since | 


1920,, oats since 1922, and corn since 
1926. Flax was relatively firmer than 
other grains, but the market was unset- 
tled and slightly lower compared with 
mid-June levels. Increased offerings of 


new wheat, together with a continued! 


slow export demand for the large stocks 
remaining in North America, appeared 
to be the dominating influence in the 
wheat market, since crop conditions in 
important producing areas of the North- 
ern Hemisphere were slightly less fa- 
vorable. Dry weather in the Southwest 
favored harvesting and 
new wheat increased materially. This 
wheat is generally high in protein and 
premiums are low. 
Feed Grain Pri®es Lower 

Prices of feed grains were generally 
lower, but corn was relatively firmer 
than other kinds as a result of gen- 
erally good demand for the moderate of- 
ferings. 
general decline. Prospects for the barley 
crop in the north central States con- 
tinued good and current offerings were 
easily equal to trade requirements. 

Prices of feedstuffs declined at the 
larger distributing markets, with sup- 
plies in generally slow request. Prices 


|of Spring and hard Winter wheat bran 


showed the sharpest declines. Offerings 
of wheat feedings were fairly heavy and 


|demand was being restricted by better 


pastures. “Western markets were un- 
settled, but the San Francisco market 
was quiet with a dull demand confined 
largely to feed for immediate shipment. 
Prices of linseed meal advanced slightiy 
at Minneapolis, reflecting the very lim- 
ited production, but were lower at St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Chicago. Pacific 
coast concentrate markets were quiet and 
A fair movement 
of gluten feed was reported at Chicago, 
and alfalfa meal prices held steady. 
Receipts of alfalfa hay at central 
western markets were only moderate and 


|movement of prairie hay was seasonally 


light. Hay markets were generally quiet 
with prices averaging about unchanged 
on alfalfa and prairie, but timothy and 
clover gained strength in several mar- 
kets. Demand was restricted by good 
pastures and an abundance of green feed 
in the trade territory of most of the 
larger markets. 

Cotton declined further during the 
Both, domestic and 
foreign demand improved slightly, how- 
ever, but actual transactions both for 
prompt and for full shipment were small. 


| Temperatures were rather low for good 


growth of cctton in many parts of the 
Do- 
mestic consumption for May amounted 
to 473,917 bales, compared with 668,850 
Exports for the 
week ended June 20 amounted to 22,234 
bales, compared with 76,976 bales for the 
same week last year. 
Live and Dressed Cattle Market 

In an effort to temporarily relieve both 
the live and dressed cattle markets from 
the pressure they were under during the 
first three weeks of June, trade inter- 
ests generally appealed to the country 
to cut down marketings. Practically all 
markets were beginning to receive lib- 
eral supplies of grassers and short-feds, 


and more cattle suitable by condition | 


and breeding for replacement purposes 
reached market during the third week of 
June than at any time since 
Slaughter steers and yearlings ranged 
from $1.25 to $2.25 lower than prices at 


the close of May and were at the lowest | 
The aver-| 


levels for over threé*years. 
age price of slaughter steers and year- 
lings during the third week of the month 
figured $10.30 at Chicago, with extreme 
top on fed steers $12.75, compared with 
$13.75 in mid-June. 
sustained by reason of smaller market- 
ings. Reduced marketings of sheep and 
pubs held prices near the levels of mid- 
une. 


Territory original-bag wools, mostly | 
64s and finer quality, continued the most | 
held | 


active of Western lines. Prices 
fairly firm throughout the list. 
An advance of ‘2 cent in prices of 


| the. better grades of butter was main- 


tained with difficulty soon after the mid- 
dle of June as buyers continued their 
conservative policy and bought for im- 
mediate needs only. Speculators were 
not active and receivers in many in- 
stances were sending butter to the 
freezers rather than take a loss. It was 


| generally conceded that the peak of pro- 


duction had been reached, but no sharp 
dropping off in the make of butter was | 
expected as cattle were reported in ex- 
cellent condition due to ample pasturage 
and freedom from insect pests, and 
prices of conéentrated mill feeds, which 
go into the dairy cow ration, are the 
lowest in years. 

Cheese markets at Wisconsin country | 
points continued steady, although an 
ae 
manufacture is rapidly gaining ground 
and eventually will reduce the cost of 
construction, it was explained. 

According to Mr. Oxholim, the local de- 


| signer or builder will not need to cramp 


his style or individuality, since in most 
instances it makes little difference 
whether the width of a room is 14 feet | 
or 14 feet 2 inches. 

It is evident, Mr. Oxholm said, that 
2 inches in excess of a standard length 
means the purchase of the next longest 
even length and the waste of 2 inches 
of good lumber, 


Cotton declined farther but | 


marketing of | 


Oats and barley followed the) 


Fall. | 


Vealer prices were | 


Senator Wheeler comes, without break- | 
ing the order of your statement? 

Mr. Campbell. I believe, Senator, that 
it will be a presentation more in se- 
quence if I take up this point with the 
understanding that if Senator Wheeler 
comes later I will repeat points he may 
| desire. 

Section 11 of the act says: “The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall deliver to 
the Secretary of Agriculture”—and let 
me_ emphasize this phrase following— 
“uzvon his request from time to time, 
samples of foods and drugs which are 
being imported into the United States 
or offered for import, giving notice 
thereof to the owner or consignee, who 
may appear before the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, and have the right to intro- 
duce testimony, and if it appear’”—no- 
tice that word is significant—“from the 
examination of such samples that any 
article of food or drug offered to be im- 
ported into the United States is adul- 
terated or misbranded within the mean- 
ing of this act, or is otherwise dangerous 
to the health of the people of the United 
States, or is of a kind forbidden entry | 
into, or forbidden to be sold or restricted 
in sale in the country in which it is 
made or from which it is exported or is 
| otherwise falsely labeled in any respect, 
the said article shall be refused admis- 
} sion, and the Secretary of the Treasury | 
shall refuse delivery to the consignee 
and shall cause the destruction of any 
|goods refused delivery which shall not} 
be exported by the consignee within 
three months from the date of notice of | 
such refusal under such regulations as} 
the Secretary of the Treasury may pre- 
scribe.” 

Now the position taken by the legal 
advisers of the administrative officials 
in the Department of Agriculture is that 
the wording of that statute indicates the 
exercise, or the power for the exercise, 
by the Secretary, of discretion, of judg- 
ment that the procedure to be adopted |- 
in the enforcement of this section of the 
law is one of a judicial rather than of a 
strictly ministerial character. | 


| General Context of Act 


| Taken Into Account 


| They justify that position not alone 
‘from the wording of section 11 of the} 
act but from the general context of the} 
| act. Section 3 authorizes the Secretary | 
|of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agri- | 
|culture, the Secretary of Commerce to} 
|make uniform rules and regulations for} 
‘carrying out the provisions of the act, 
and section 4 authorizes the examination | 
|of specimens to be made as _ indicated | 
lin the original Bureau of Chemistry, | 
which has since become the Food and 
Drug Administration, of the Department | 
lof Agriculture, or under the direction | 
‘and supervision of such Bureau, for the} 
| purpose of determining from such exam-| 
| inations whether such articles are adul- | 
| terated or misbranded within the mean- | 
jing of this act. | 

Section 4 further states: “and if it 
ishall appear from any such examination | 


|that any of such specimens is adulterated | 


lor misbranded within the meaning of | 
this act,” the Secretary of Agriculture | 
|shall take certain action. It further au- 
|thorizes that there be accorded to the 
| party against whom penal action of the| 
{law may be taken the right to be heard 
followed by this statement—note this— | 
'“and if it appears that any of the pro- 
|visions of this act have been violated 
| by such party, then the Secretary of 


| easy trend was noticeable toward the | 
close of the third week of June. Produc-| 
|tion reports are to the effect that the} 
peak has been reached and that the! 
market is now on the seasonal decline. | 

Egg Receipts Lighter 

Despite the fact that weekly receipts 
of eggs are running lighter than at this 
time last year, the trade does not,seem 
to be very confident regarding possibili- 
ties of much of an increase in prices in 
the immediate future. Normally during} 
{the latter part of the Summer prices 
gradually work upward, due to a reduc-| 
tion in current supplies and usual policy 
of owners of cold storage eggs to hold 
their supplies until later in the season. 
This year, however, it is thought that) 
the heavy accumulation of eggs in stor-| 
age will cause many operators to at- 
|tempt to lighten their holdings early in 
the season should any price advances} 
occur. 

The tendency of farmers and poultry- | 
men to market their broilers early was| 
causing a shortage of large-size broil-'| 
ers, and dealers report no difficulty in 
disposing of such stock at fairly at- 
| tractive prices. Smaller sizes were ar- 
riving in quantities more than sufficient} 
to meet the demand, with the result that} 
prices were gradually working lower.| 
The frozer-poultry market was unset- | 
tled, with buyers very discriminating as| 
| to quality and prices, and dealers were 
forced to offer special attractions to} 
maintain their sales. 

Movement of new potatoes increased 
greatly during the third week of June 
and the shipping season opened in Kan-| 
sas and Missouri. Output from Okla- | 
homa had dropped off slightly. The ship- | 
ping point price of sackéd Bliss Tri-| 
umphs held firm at $2.25 to $2.35 per 100| 
pounds in the Arkansas-Oklahoma’ area 
and the jobbing range was generally 
$2.75 to $3.25 in midwestern markets. 

Growers of late cabbage intend to | 
increase the total acreage by about 10) 
per cent this season, which would be a 
record breaking acreage. Greatest in- 
crease is in the domestic type, about 
half of which is used for kraut. The} 
anish or long-keeping cabbage plant- 
igs may be increased only 5 per cent 
over last year’s area. 

Cantaloupe movement increased 
slightly in the Imperial Valley of Cali- 
fornia, and Arizona was becoming fairly 
active. Terminal market prices were 
higher on all receipts at $2.50 to $3.75 
per standard crate. 





|tent required of at 


approach in a moment. 

Senator Copeland. Has it been done 
this way all the time? 

Mr. Campbell. Exactly so. At this, 
point let me digress from the matter of | 
legal discussion to the separate require- | 
ment imposed by the standards in the 
Pharmacopoeia on ergot. In addition to 
the requirement that the ergot itself be 
in good physical condition, the Pharma- 
copoeia declares: “Ergot, in the form! 
of fluid extract, administered by intra- 
muscular injection to single comb, white 
leghorn cocks, in doses not exceeding 


| 0.5 ec. for each kilogram of body weight | 


of cock, produces a darkening of the 
comb, corresponding in intensity to that 
caused by the same dose of a standard 
fluid extract of ergot, prepared as di- 
rected below.” We are not concerned at 
the moment with the directions giver. 

The purpose of that, Mr. Chairman, 
was to bring about, both in the importa- 
tion of crude ergot and in the safe in 
this country of the fluid extract of ergot, 
a product which would have some uni- 
formity in the therapeutic effect that it 
would produce. The active therapeutic 
ingredient in ergot is the alkaloids. 

The physiological effect that is pro- 
duced by fluid extract of ergot at time 
of administration is due to the quantity 


alkaloidal content of ergot will differ 
with varying lots of ergot produced un-| 
der apparently identical conditions. * * * | 
Wide Variation | 


In Samples Noted | 


The Department has procured, through | 
the consular service, samples of ergot 


|from Spain to make a determination of 


the uniformity of the alkaloidal content, 
and it has found that the alkaloidal con- 
tent varied over a wide range. We have 
found in ergot in the crude form the 
alkaloidal content running from a point 
so low that the fluid extract prepared 
from such ergot would be practically in- | 
active up to a point so high that fluid 
extract prepared from the same quantity 
of crude ergot would be six times the 
strength required by the Pharmacopoeia. | 


ame So the purpose unquestionably of | 
this physiological requirement for ergot 
is to bring about a uniformity in the} 
products that are administered to pa- 
tients so that there could be some guar- | 
anty of uniformity in results to be pro- | 
duced, * * * | 


The point that I am trying to under-| 
take to illustrate through the statements 
I have made is that prior to 1926, at 
the time when this physiological stand- 
ard for ergot was imposed, the quality 
of fluid extract of ergot to be found on 
the market could range anywhere from 
total inactivity to six times the strength 
required now by the Pharmacopoeia and 
such product could have been marketed 
entirely legally. 

There was no form of control at all. 
There was no legal requirement that it 

otherwise and unquestionably that 
was the situation always prior to 1926, 
and it would be the situation now if we 
disregarded, as has been so emphatically 
urged, the cockscomb test and physiolog- 
ical requirement imposed by the Phar- 
macopoeia. 

Senator Copeland. Was the biological 
test unprovided for in previous editions? 

Mr. Campbell: It was. 


Biological Test 
Adopted Recently 


Senator Copeland. So as a matter of 
fact, until this later revision of the 
Pharmacopoeia, there was no way of 
providing for the standardization of the 
product, no knowledge of what the 
strength was? 

Mr. Campbell. None at all. We have 
some limited comment in the course of | 
this controversy about the therapeutic 
effect of ergot, all of which must be 
consigned to absolute disregard for the 


|simple reason that there was no method 


by which its therapeutic effect could be 


|measured and be known for the first 


time except by the use of the cocks- 
comb method. 

Here are three samples of ergot trans- 
mitted as Exhibits 1, 2 and 3. "These 
are samples of ergot that did comply 
fully and do comply fully with the phys- | 
iological requirement of the Pharma- 
copoeia. You could not tell from exam- | 
ination objectively, physically, anything 
whatever about the variation which ac- 
tually exists in the alkaloidal content 
of these ergots. The alkaloids are so} 
unstable, I understand, that it is im- 
possible to make a determination chemi- | 
cally of that type and for that reason 
the bioassay method was provided, 

No. 1, an ergot which contains only 
one-half the amount of alkaloids re-| 
quired in the preparation of a standard 
fluid extract, is only 50 per cent potent. 
No. 2, one that contains exactly the alka- 
loidal content for the manufacture of the 


| 


| standard extract, is 100 per cent potent. 


No. 8 contains twice the alkaloidal con- 
t andard extract and 
is therefore 200 p& cent potent. 


Method Used | 


To Determine Policy | 


| 
Senator Copeland. Then if I understand | 
you correctly, Mr. Campbell, even though | 
you have a perfectly clean raw product, | 
free from extraneous matter, free from) 
infestation, until the fluid extract is made | 
and given the biological test—the cocks- | 
comb test—you have no way of deter- | 
mining what its potency is? | 
Mr. Campbell. Quite right. 
Chairman, You have no way of de- | 
termining its potency? | 
Mr. Campbell. No. You take the raw | 
product, grind it up, make a fluid extract | 
of it, and then administer by intramus- 
cular injection a given quantity of that 
fluid extract into the breast of a ‘white 
leghorn cock and a reaction is obtained 
in the darkening of the comb, and com- 
pare that with a reaction that is ob- 
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jof agriculture; 


Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
By THE UNiTeD STATES DAILY 


Products Group 


Investigation of Georgia As- 
sociation Is to Determine 
If Anti-trust Laws Have 
Been Violated 


Atlanta, Ga. June 25.—An_ inquiry 
into the expenses and activities of the 
Georgia division of the National Cotton 
Products Association, and into the merg- 
ers and attempted mergers on the part 
of Georgia cottonseed mills in recent 
years, was begun here June 24 at the 


| first of a series of hearings instigated by 


the Federal Trade Commission to probe 
conditions in the cottonseed industry. 


|!Two Senate resolutions cal'ed upon the 


Federal Trade Commission to institute 

the inquiry. The Atlanta hearings are 

the sequel to a series of public hearings 

in Washington from June 2 to June 13.’ 
One Witness Examined 


William W. Sheppard, of the commis- 
sion’s staff of examiners, is in charge of 
the hearings here, with Walter B. 
Wooden and George F. Soter Jr., attor- 
neys, conducting the e:amination of wit- 
nesses. 

W. M. Hutchinson, secretary of the 
Georgia division of the cottonseed asso- 
ciation, was the only witness examined 
at the first hearing on June 24, testify- 
ing that more than half the expenses of 
the association in Georgia had been con- 
tributed by the cottonseed industries of 
the State. 

In reply to questions regarding alleged 
combinations with respect to fixing prices 
for cottonseed, Mr. Hutchinson outlined 
the development of the cottonseed indus- 
try since the advent of the Mexican boll 
weevil in 1913, declaring that many mills 
had been forced out of business and 
man, others had sought to make connec- 
tions with other firms to avoid bank- 
ruptcy. . 

Other Witnesses Summoned 

Other witnesses who have been sum- 
moned to testify during the hearing are: 
Eugene Talmadge, State commissioner 
H. C. Brown, district 
manager of the Southern Cotton Oil 
Company; Harry Hodgson, president of 


|the National Cottonseed Products Asso- 


|of the alkaloids that it contains, but the | ciation; P. R. Lamar, president of the 


Rome Oil Company; A. E. Smith, of 
Statesboro, Ga. and L. A. Everett, of 
Luella, Ga. 

The purpose of the Commission’s in- 
quiry is to determine whether an al- 
leged combination in violation of the 
anti-trust laws, with respect to prices 
for cottonseed and cottonseed meal, ac- 
tually exists. It is also planned, accord- 
i to Examiner Sheppard, to determine 
Becher or not certain large cottonseed 
oil mill operators have acquired control 
of cotton gins in order to destroy the 
competitive market for cottonseed and 
to depress prices paid to cotton growers. 


tained by the use of a standard prepa- 
ration and the potency of the product is 
obtained in that way. * * * 

Senator Wheeler. If your interpreta- 
tion of the law is correct, then I think 
surely that the law needs to be amended. 
It opens the door for all kind of abuses. 

Mr. Campbell. Let me point to an error 
in your major premise on this matter. 
You take the position—I presented the 
question a moment ago—that if ergot— 
and I suppose that would be true of any 
other drug—is not dangerous to the 
health of the people of the United States, 
as provided under section 11, therefore 
we are without power to detain the 
goods. 

Senator Wheeler. That would be my 
position, if it is not dangerous to health 
at all. No matter how many worms, 
then I say it is a perfectly preposterous 
position, that we are going to shut it 


lout because of a few worms and let it 


in because of many worms, * * * 


Intent of Law 
Is Discussed 


Mr. Campbell: There may be no use 
from the standpoint of its effect on 
health but this law deals with a great 
many other phases of the food and drug 
traffic aside from the effect on health. 
ck * 


Senator, I think—and this again is a 
friendly comment—your reasoning, the 


| conclusion you have expressed, is due to 
‘the entertainment of a faulty premise. | 


do not believe myself that Congress had 


!so much in mind drugs when it said “or 


is otherwise dangerous to the health of 


|the people of the United States,” as it 


did food. wail 


Let us see what the“general text of 
the act is. The definition of food and 
drugs, section 7, defines the adulteration 
of drugs and you will note there that 
the only thing said with respect to the 
adulteration of drugs is the variance of 
the product from the United States 
Pharmacopoeia or National Formulary 
standards or its variance from its own 
declared standard. There is nothing said 
in the definition of adulteration of drugs 
about danger to health or deleteriousness 
to health but if you look now in the 
same section 7 that also defines the 
adulteration of foods, you will find under 
paragraph 5, in the case of food, section 
7, that a food is deemed to be adulter- 
ated if it “contain any added poisonous 
or other added deleterious ingredient 


| which may render such article injurious 


to health.” If we are to take into cong 
sideration drugs at the time of their 
importation, the provision in section 11 
that I read, saying’ “or is otherwise 
dangerous to the health of the people 
of the United States,” I am wondering 


|just what we would do with such prod- 


ucts as strychnine and morphine and 
other highly poisonous products 

Senator Wheeler. Of course, but these 
products are used for special pur- 
poses * * * 

Mr. Campbell. So are all drugs. That 
lis the point I make. Congress did not 
by accident leave out a _ reference to 
“dangerous to health.” It was not a mis- 
take that Congress referred in the food 
section alone to the danger to health 
because so many drugs are dangerous 
and poisonous. * * * 

(Further extracts from the testi- 
mony of Mr. Campbell will be pub- 
lished in the issue of June 27.) 


The Gnited States Baily 
in New York 


THE Unrrep STATES DalLy is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
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Claims in Patent 


For Welding Bar | 
Held to Be Valid 


Prior Art Is Found Not to 
Constitute Anticipation; 
Amendment Corrects In-| 


definite Item 








| 

Ex Parte STANLEY M. Norwoop; Pat- 
ENT OFFICE BOARD OF APPEALS, AP- 
PEAL No. 2376. 

Patent No. 1762483 was issued June 10, 
1930, to Stanley M. Norwood for weld- 
ing rod on application filegl Oct. 24, 
1925, Serial No. 64690. Opinion dated 
Sept. 17, 1929. 

BYRNES, TOWNSEND & BRICKENSTEIN, 
for applicant. 

Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 
and IpE and RepRow, Examiners in 
Chief. 


The full text of the Board’s opinion 
follows: 

IpE, Examiner in Chief.—This is an 
apeal from the decision of the primary 
examiner finally rejecting the following 
claims: 

“2. A welding rod consisting of an 
iron alloy containing: Carbon 
cent to 1.0 per cent, chromium 10 per cent 
t> 35 per cent, manganese 0.1 per cent 
to 3.0 per cent, silicon 0.75 per cent to 
3.0 per cent, and nickel 0 per cent to 15 
per cent. 

“5. A welding rod consi:ting of an 
iron alloy containing: Carbon about 0.5 
per cent, chromium about 25 per cent, 
manganese 0.5 per cent to 3 per cent, 
and silicon about 2.0 per cent. 

“6. A welding rod consisting of an 
iron alloy containing: Carbon about 0.5 
per cent, chromium about 25 per cent, 
manganese 0.5 per cent to 3 per cent, 
nickel about 10 per cent, and _ silicon 
about 2 per cent. 

“The process of welding high chro- 
mium ferrous alloys comprising alloy- 
ing iron with a quantity of chromium 
ranging from 10 per cént to 35 per cent 
and with silicon ranging from 1 per cent 
to 2.8 per cent, working the alloy into 
convenient portions, coating the por- 
tions with a 
and fusing the alloy under the protec- 
tion of the slag into a fusion contact 
with a chromium containing alloy to 
form a weld.” 

The references relied upon by the ex- 


aminer are: Becket, 1544422, June 30,! 
1925; Stoody, 1559015, Oct. 27, 1925; 
“Special Steels,” page 49, 1923, T. H. 


Burnham. 
Indefiniteness Objectionable 

The claims are for a welding rod of 
stated composition and fer a process of 
welding high process chromium ferrous 
slloys comprising certain specified com- 
ponents, The claims each specify at least 
10 per cent of chromium, the high pe 
centage of which intended for the 
purpose of resisting corrosion. When 
high temperatures are encountered the 
percentage of chromium is raised to a 
maximum limit of 35 per cent. Among 
the purposes sought by applicant was 
that of producing a weld that would be 
soft enough to be machined without re- 
course to heat treatment. 

Claim 2 specifies as a componeni, 
nickel 0 per cent to 15 per cent and the 


Is 


examiner rejects this claim as indefinite | 


and refers to a decision by the Exam- 


iners in Chief in which they passed upon- 


a claim for: 

“An aluminum alloy composed of tin, 
zinc, aluminum and antimony, the tin 
being largely in excess of the zinc, alu- 
minum and antimony.” 

The Examiners in Chief rightly held: 

“Any invention must lie in the pro- 
ducing of a definite articles of definite 
characteristics.” 


Claim 2 specifies definite percent- 
ages of the cOémponents carbon, chrom- 
ium, manganese, and_ silicon and 
specifies nickel 0 per cent to 15 per 
cent. This means that the alloy may 
contain no nickel or it may contain 
nickel to a maximum of 15 per cent. 


An alloy of components without nickel 
is a different alloy than an alloy of the 
same components with nickel. The claim 
is indefinite in that it is alternative to 
two alloys of different components and 
we therefore affirm the examiner as to 
the rejection of claim 2 
of indefiniteness. 
References Reviewed 

Each claim was rejected on Becket and 
Stoody. The patent to Becket for 
an alloy containing chromium 0.25 per 
cent to 1.50 per cent which is far below 
the limits of 10 per cent to 35 per cent 
stated in applicant’s claims. Becket’s 
claims specify molybdenum as a compo- 
nent and there is no molybdenum speci- 
fied in applicant’s claims. Becket’s 
alloy is described for producing welds 
in which the added metal possesses the 
characteristic properties of chromium- 
molybdenum steels. The Becket speci- 
fication states: 

“I have discovered that by using a 
welding rod of suitable composition, a 
chromium-molybdenum steel weld may be 
produced which not only equals the usual 
requirements but exceeds them, possess- 


1s 


ing exceptional strength and ability) 
to withstand shocks and alternating 
stresses, * * * 

“The rods of my invention may be 


used wherever a weld of unusual strength 
is required, and the parts welded may 
be chromium-molybdenum or other alloy 
steel or carbon steel. The presence in 
the welding rods of elements other than 
those specifically mentioned herein is 
and at times may be 
desirable.” 

The patent to Stoody states the inven- 
tion has for its object: 

“To provide a welding rod that will 
result in a deposit of metal which is 
seli-hardening, that is to say, hard 
enough so that it cannot be filed, and 
stiff enough so that it cannot be bat- 
tered down.” 
and 
“to make a welding rod having a com- 
bination of steel and alloy compounds 
which, when deposited by the welding 
operation, will result in a steel deposit 
having the abrasion resisting qualities 
of manganese steel and will also be hard 
enough to stand pounding and shocks 
and present a continuous cutting edge on 
tools.” 

The specification of Stoody, in the par- 
agraph beginning with page 1, line 54, 
says: 

“T have discovered that the addition of 
a small percentage of silicon prevents 
the welding alloy from gasifying and 
causes the welding alloy, when used by 
the electric arc, to penetrate the line 
of welding better, that it is much easier 
to handle in the welding operation and 
that the resulting deposited metal does 
not materially differ in strength, tough- 
ness, or hardness from the alloy con- 
taining manganese and chromium alone,” 
and in the paragraph on page 2, begin 
ning with line 7, says: f f 

“The proportions of the ingredients 
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0.1 per, 


slag forming material, ; 


on the ground 





CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 








Bankruptcy—Adjudication—Appeal From Judgment on Involuntary Petition 


After Trial by Jury—Time for Taking of. Appeal— ; 

An appeal to the circuit court of appeals from a judgment of the district 
court in bankruptcy adjudicating the defendant a bankrupt after a trial before 
a jury under section 19 of the bankruptcy act need not be taken «within 30 
days after the rendition of the judgment under section 254 as amended in 
1926, providing for appeals “as in equity cases,” singe the findings of fact by 
the jury in such a proceeding are conclusive on appeal and the judgment is 
reviewable only for error of law, and the appeal is therefore in the nature 
of a writ of error at common law which may be taken within three months. 

Burns Bros. v. Cook Coal Co.; C. C. A. 3, No. , 1930. 


ty 
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09, June 
Constitutional Law—Distribution of Governmental Functions—Delegation of 
Legislative Powers of Judiciary—Statute as to Creation of Drainage District— 

Florida statutes providing for the creation of drainage districts by petition 
of owners of Jand within the proposed district to the circuit judge of a county 
in which the lands, or the greater portion, are situated, and empowering the 
court, if it deems the creation of the district in the interest of public health, 
convenience, or welfare, to enter an order declaring the district to be a public 
corporation, is not void as a delegation of legislative power to the judiciary, 
since the statute confers upon the court the power, not to create a district, 
but merely to decide and declare whether one has been created in accordance 
with its provisions. 

Duval Cattle Co. ct al. v. Hemphill, ete.; C.C. 





A. 5, No. 5631, June 3, 1930. 


’ 


Contractor's Bonds—Construction and Operation—Liability of Surety—Protec- 
tion of Materialmen and Laborers— 

Where contract for construction of bridge required the contractor to “furnish 
and deliver all materials and do and perform all the work and labor required 
in the construction of” the bridge, the contractor's bond, conditioned on his 
performance of the contract, did not protect materialmen and laborers. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J. v. Nationa! Surety Co.; Ky. Ct. Appls., June 10, 1930. 





Drainage—Drainage Districts—Bonds—Negotiability— 

Bonds issued by a drainage district, negotiable in form, were not rendered 
nonnegotiable by the requirement of the law that they be paid out of proceeds 
of drainage taxes. 

Duval Cattle Co. et al. ve. Hemphill, ete.; C. C 


. A. 5, No. 5631, June 3, 1930. 





Drainage—Drainage Districts—Creation of District—Contiguous Lands—High- 
way or Railroad Crossing Lands— 

A solid body of land contiguous within the meaning of the rule that 
lands included in a drainage district must be contiguous although crossed by 
a highway or a railroad. 

Duval Cattle Co. et al. ve. Hemphill, ete.; C. ¢ 


is 


.. A. 5, No. 5631, June 3, 1930. 


Drainage—Drainage Districts—Creation 
Benefit to Private Owners— 


of District—Validity of Statutes— 

Fiorida statutes providing for the creation of drainage districts are not void 
because of the benefit to proviate owners of land from the drainage project, 
since such owners may be assessed in proportion as they are benefited. 

Duval Cattle Co. et al. ve. Hemphill, ete.; C. C. A. 5, No. 5631, June 8, 1930. 
Indians—Inheritance of “Headright” by White Man—Approval of Sale by Secre- 
tary of Interior— 

A nonresident white man who inherits a “headright” from his enrolled Osage 
Indian wife takes the “headright” without restriction, and the Secretary of 
Interior may not, as a condition prerequisite to approval of sale thereof, require 
him to give a portion of the proceeds to his minor Indian children. 

Cook v. First National Bk. of Pawhuska, Okla.; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 19438, June 
10, 1930. 


~ 
Offices—Sale or Farming of Office—Agreement of Candidate to Make Appoint- 
ments— 

An agreement between a candidate for sheriff to appoint as deputies, if 
elected, persons to be designated by a certain person in consideration of the 
political support of such person, was not a sale or farming of an office within 
the meaning of a Kentucky statute providing for the disqualification and ex- 
pulsion from office of sellers and buyers of offices, 


Fow v. Petty; Ky. Ct. of Appls., June 3, 1930. 


Patents—Abandonment of Invention—By Failure to Claim— 
Applicant has no right to make claims of a patent more than two years 


after the patent issues; it is no excuse that the application, at the time the 
patent issued, was on appeal to the Commissioner on question of division, 
which appeal was subsequently withdrawn, the case passed to issue, was 


renewed and rejected on the patent, and claims of the patent were copied by 
the applicant over six months after the rejection. 


Ex parte Chamberlin; Pat. O. Bd. Appls., App. No. 4615, June 17, 1930. 


Patents—Automatic Cameras Claims Refused— 

Patent 1764066 to Chamberlin for Automatic Cameras, claims 15 and 53 to 59 
of application refused. 

Ex parte Chamberlin; Pat. O. Ba. Appls., App. No. 4615, June 17, 19380. 





Patents—Patentability—Anticipation— 

There no difference, an anticipation, between a patent which was 
granted upon a prior filed copending application and any other prior patent 
if the structure meets the claims, whether in terms or otherwise: it is a 
reference unless avoided by affidavit under rule 75 or by an interference. 

Ey parte Peelle; Pat. O. Bad. Appls., App. No. 798, June 17, 1930. 


is as 


Patents—Claims—Miscellaneous Objections— 

If the inventions are different and applicant's claims read on the structure 
of a prior patent, then it would appear that the claims do not properly define 
applicant’s invention, , 

Ev parte Peelle; Pat. O. Bd. Appls., App. No. 798, June 17, 1930. 

/ 


Patents—Elevator Doors Claims Refused— 
Patent 1763858 to Peelle for Elevator Doors, 
tion refused. 
Ex parte Peelle; Pat. O. Bd. Appls., App. No. 7 


claims 1, 2, 3 and 6 of applica- 


98, June 17, 1930. 


Sheriffs—Appointment of Deputies—Approval of County Court—Appoint ment 
Pursuant to Campaign Promise— 

An agreement of a candidate for sheriff to appoint, as denuties, persons to 
be designated by a certain person in consideration of the political support of 
such person, although contrary to public policy and not enforceable, did not 
justify the refusal of a judge of the county court to approve the appointment 
of a person designated pursuant to the agreement, where qualified to serve as 
a deputy. 

For v. Petty; Ky. Ct. of Appls., June 8, 


1930. 
the 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under 
heading of “Index and Summary—Fedcral and State Court Decisions.” 


Subscribers desiring to obtain photostatic copies of opinions which are not 
published in full text in subsequent issues should write to the Inquiry Division, 
The United States Daily. 
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Summary of Opinions Published 
in Full Text in This Issue 


tu Vote at Bond 


Elections—Validity 


School Districts—Elections—Right of 
Statute as to Qualifications— 

Provision of Oklahoma constitution specifying the qualifications of electors 
applies to school district bond elections, and a statute requiring three months 
residence as a prerequisite of a right to vote at such an election is uncon- 
constitutional in that it conflicts with constitutional provision requiring merely 
30 days residence in a precinct.—Jones vy. School District No. 96 et al. (Okla. 
Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 1337, June 26, 19380. 


Patents—Patentability—Anticipation— ss 

Patent 1762483 to Norwood for welding rod of stated composition and for 
process of welding high process chromium ferrous alloys comprising certain 
specified components, claims 2, 5, 6 and 10 of application allowed as not being 
anticipated by prior art patents having another purpose in view and not specify- 
ing components within limits stated in the claims.—Ex parte Norwood. (Pat. 
O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 1337, June 26, 1930. 
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limit of 4 to 10 per cent, manganese 
to 8 per cent, and silicon 42 to 4 per 
cent of the total weight of the welding 
rod.” 

The attitude of the examiner is that 
to apply an old teaching to a slightly 
different situation to obtain the same 
result as in the old teaching does not 
involve invention. The applicant seeks 


to obtain the result of avoiding a 
deposit so hard as to be difficult 
to machine (application, page 2, line 
15) while Stoody wants a_ deposit 
so hard «it cannot be filed = and 
Becket wants a weld of unusual 


strength and ability to withstand shocks 


| and alternating stresses, 


with the patents to Stoody and Becket 
we do not find them anticipated in com- 
ponents within the limits stated in the 
claims and the decision of the examiner 
reversed as to the rejection on the 
ground that the claims are not patent- 
able in view of the state of the art. 

The applicant asks that allowance of 
claim 2 be recommended with the clause 
“and nickel 0 per cent to 15 per cent” 
omitted. We see no objection to the pro- 
posed amendment and allowance of the 
claim. 

The decision of the examiner af- 
firmed as to claim 2 on the ground that 
the claim is indefinite. As to the ground 
that all the claims are not patentable in 


is 


lier ‘ _ |View of the state of the art, the decision 
° may be changed within certain limits,} Comparing each of applicant’s claims|of the examiner is reversed. 






| 


\ 


Law Prescribing Qualifications 
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For Electors Held to Be Invalid 





Legislature Denied Right to Set Requirements for Voters 
At Bond Elections in School Districts at Variance 
With Constitutional Provisions 





State of Oklahoma: 


Wicut Jones v. ScHoot District No. 96 | Territory. 


ET AL.; OKLAHOMA SUPREME COURT, 
No. 206438, 

Error from the District Court of Grady 
County. 

R. E. DAVENPORT and J. H. WILLIAMS 
for plaintiff in error; MELTON & MEL- 
TON for defendants in error. 

The full text of the court’s opinion 


| follows: 


‘taxpayer 


| were 


| tional 


HALL, C.—Wight Jones, resident 
in 
Grady County, brought this action 
against the school board of that district 
to enjoin the issuance of certain school 
district bonds authorized by a vote of the 
people. The basis «f the complaint is that 
a sufficient number of persons having 
resided in the schoo’ district for a period 
of over three months did not vote for the 
bonds to authorize their issuance. The 


case was tried on a stipulation of facts, 


a 


| 


School District No. 96 in| 


Oklahoma City. 
Since the adoption of the 
constitution, the legislature has never 
legislated on the particular 
other than the formal adoption of the 
Revised Laws of 1910, which included 
this statute among many others, some 
in conflict with and some not in conflict 
with the constitution. 


subject | 


That fact, how-| 


| bonds of the school district in which he 
| Was residing in that same city. Neither 
; the makers of the constitution nor the 
legislature ever intended such a prepos- 
terous situation. The constitution meant 
that the procedure for the issuance of 
bonds of a municipality, school district, 
or otherwise, should be uniform; save 


|have been a somewhat favorite of the 
law, in that a more liberal method of is- 
| suing school bonds was recognized than 
| In issuing bonds of any other municipal- 
| ity or subdivision of the State, because 
|the constitution (Section 3, article 3) 


'should have the equal right of suffrage. 
_ The statute with reference to the pe- 
riod of residence required of the voter, 
|is neither valid nor invalid. 
the law or it is not the law. When that 
statute was enacted pursuant to a policy 
which has generally been observed relat- 





and except the school district seems to| 


provided that at such elections women | 


It is either | 
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New Judgeships Created 
In Bills Passed by House 


Legislation providing for the appoint- 
ment of additional judges was passed in 
the House June 24. 

One of the bills (H. R. 9590) would 
provide for the appointment of one addi- 
tional district judge to serve both the 
eastern and western districts of the State 
of Arkansas, while the other (S. 1792) 
would provide for the appointment of an 
| additional district judge for the southern 
| district of California. 

———S ee 
brilliant jurist, Reade, who prepared the 
| opinion in that case: 

“Our Government is founded on the 
will of the people. Their will is ex- 
| pressed by the ballot. The ballot em- 
| braces every citizen 21 years old, who 












ever, is not controlling, but only goes to| ing to school matters, less technical and | has had a residence in the State for 12 
the motive and reason for the existence | Stringent rules were applied with regard | months and in the county where he offers 


of the statute 

Attitude of Attorney 

General in Agreement 
It is the 


individual opinion of the 


| writers that the question before us is not 


|otherwise, we must recollect that in de-; 


to the effect that without the affirmative | 


votes of certain persons who, at the time, 
bona fide residents of the school 
district, and possessing the constitu- 
qualifications to vote at other 
elections, but had not resided in the 
school district for a period of more than 
three months immediately preceding the 
election, the bonds would have been de- 


| feated. 


| ness 


In other words, the issue is a question 
of law; and the question of the correct- 
of the decision of the trial court 


‘depends upon whether or not a person 
!who has all the qualifications enumer- 


' years, 


ated in section 1 of article 3 of the con- 
stitution, and who is a bona fide resident 
of the school district, may vote at a 
school district bond election, or whether 
a period of more than three months is re- 
quired as a condition precedent to voting 
at such election. The constitution, arti- 
cie 3, section 1, in defining qualified elec- 
tors, provides, among other things, that 
they must be persons over the age of 21 
citizens of this State and the 


| United States, and who have resided in 


constitution. 
The trial court held the act to be in 
conflict with the « stitution. We think 


the State one year, in the county six 
months, and in the election precinct 30 
days next preceding the election. 


Legislature’s Qualifications 
Vary From Constitution 


Section 10283, Comp. Stat. 1921, in 
regard to the issuance of bonds of a 
school district, provides that the electors 
must have been bona fide residents of 
the schoo! district for more than three 
months next preceding the school bond 
election, 

It will be thus seen that the constitu- 
tion provides, among other things, as a 
qualifica to vote, a residence of only 
30 days in the election precinct; and that 
Comp. Stat. i921, sec. 10283 provides for 
more than three months residence within 
the limits of the school district as a.pre- 
requisite to the right to vote on the pro- 
posed issuance of bonds for the schooi 
district, 

The 
here 


determination 
the legislature 


for 
not 
can prescribe a different or an additional 
qualification than that which is contained 
in the constitution. Of course, before 
the determination of that question, it 
is necessary to determine whether or 
not a legislative provision requiring a 
residence of three months as a condition 
precedent to the right to vote in a school 
district bond election, is a modification 
of the qualifications enumerated in the 


only question 


is whether or 


his conclusion was correct. 

In addition to the provisions of sec. 1 
ot art. 3 of the constitution providing 
the period of residency necessary for one 
to become an elector, sec. 26 of art. 10 
ot the constitution provides as follows: 

No 


district, 


county, city, town, township, achool 
other political corporation, 
of the State, shall be allowed 
indebted, * * * to an amount 
exceding, in any year, the income and rev- 
enue provided for such year, without the 
ssent of three-fifths of the voters thereof, 
an election, to be held 
(Italics ours). 


or 
subdivision 
to 


or 


become 


voting 


at 


pose, 


for that 
pur} 

In view of the fact that the constitu- 
tion (art. 3, 1), does not specifi- 
cally mention school districts or other 
municipalities, such as a township, town 
or city, it might be said with some force 
of argument, that there is no conflict be- 
tween the provisions in section 1, article 
3 of the constitution providine a_resi- 
dence of 30 days in the precinct as a 
prerequisite to voting, and the provisions 
in section 10283, Comp. Stat. 1921, pre- 
scribing a residence of over three months 
in the school district. But when we con- 
sider the provisions of section 1 of arti- 
cle 3 in connection with the language of 
section 26 of article 10 (of the constitu- 
tion), which has express reference to 
three-fifths of the voters of the school 
district, it is reasonably clear that the 
words, voters in the school district, or 
equivalent language, “voters thereof,” 
were used in reference to and within the 
meaning of the other provisions of that 
same document defining the qualifications 
of a voter or an elector. 


Law Opposed to 
Adding Requirements 
It has become definitely settled that 


sec. 


‘where the qualifications of electors are 


fully defined in the constitution, a law 
which assumes to prescribe any addi- 


tional qualifications as a condition prece- 


dent to the right to vote or prescribing 
a longer residence than that required by 
the constitution, is unconstitutional and 
void; 20 C. J. 66; North Carolina v, Can- 
ady, 73 N. C, 198, 21 Am. R. 465; Wend- 
over v. Tobin (Tex. Civ. App.) 261 S. W. 
434; White v. Multnomah County, 13 
Ore. 317, 10 Pac. 484; Attorney General 
v. Detroit, 78 Mich. 545, 44 N. W. 3888, 
The rule is stated in Ruling Case Law, 
Vol. 9, p. 1034, in this language: 

“It is a generally accepted rule that 
the enumeration in a State constitution 
of the classes of citizens who shall be 
permitted to vote is to be taken as to 
all matters within the purview of the 
provisions as a complete and final test 


of the right to the exercise of that privi- | 
lege, and that the legislature can neither | 


take from nor add to the qualifications 
there set out unless the power to do so 
is expressly or by necessary implication 
conferred upon 
itself.” 

We think that the constitutional pro- 
vision (art. 3, sec. 1) was intended to 
be all-embracing; and this being true, 
any legislative act existing at the time 
of the adoption of the constitution or 
subsequently enacted purporting to pre- 
scribe a longer residence as an additional 
qualification to a right to vote on the 
issuance of school bonds, is in conflict 
with the constitution and, therefore void. 

This statute (Sec. 102835, Comp. Stat. 
1921) antedated the constitution; that 


| is, it was enacted when Oklahoma was a’ 


it by the constitution | 


even close; and that the meaning of the 
constitution is clear; but even if it were 


termining the constitutionality of a stat- 
ute, it is a rule of universal application 


adhered to by the highest courts of the | 


different States and the Supreme Court 
of the United States, that in cases where 
the question of its constitutionality Vis 
not well defined, and where the matter is 
not easy to determine, the construction 
given it by executive and administra- 
tive officers of the Government for a 
long time, will be given consideration 
and is persuasive. In this connection, 
the attorney general, the ex-officio bond 
commissioner of this State, has always 
and has consistently given the matter 
the construction which we are giving it 


in this opinion; that is, the attorney gen- | 


eral has consistently held that the re- 
quirement of a residence of three months 
as a right to vote in the school district 
bond election, as provided in section 
10283 of the statutes, is in conflict with 
the mandates of the constitution. 

Furthermore, a reference to legislative 
policy is often helpful in cases where the 
line of demarkation in constitutionality 
and unconstitutionality of the statute is 
not well defined. 

For example, when we consider the 


subject matter before us, our attention is | 


directed to the fact that there are other 
important municipaliies and subdivisions 
of the State than school districts. These 
municipalities are cities, towns and 
townships; and it may be correctly said 
that the legislature has not enacted, and 
has not attempted to enact any legisla- 
tion tending to fix any special period of 


residence for the voter as a prerequisite | 


to voting at an election for the issuance 
of bonds of a city, town or township. In 
other words, a person who is a qualified 
elector or voter, and residing outside of 
some city or town within a county, can 
move into a town or city within the 
county, and remain in the voting pre- 
cinct 30 days and be a qualified voter, to 
vote either for or against the issuance of 
bonds of the city or town. No additional 


residence other than is contained in the | 
constitution, is required as a condition | 


precedent to his voting at such election. 
General Uniformity of 
Procedure Was Planned 

On the other hand, if the provisions of 
section 10283 of the statutes with refer- 
ence to the residence of the voter is in 
force and effect, the voter who could cast 


his ballot for or against the proposed is- 
suance of bonds of the city, would neces- 


could vote for or against the issuance of 
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edge—knowledge of 


tac 


;to schools and school revenues than was 
lapplied to other municipalities. This 
|statute, which was enacted in 1895 by 
the Oklahoma territorial legislature, per- 
mitted persons not citizens of the Okla- 
homa territory, or not even citizens of 
the United States, but who had lived in 
the school district for three months. to 
vote at school distriet bond elections. If 
this statute is still operative or in effect, 
a citizen of Canada or Czechoslovakia 


can come into this State, take up a resi- | 


dence within a school district, and reside 


|there three months, and be a qualified | 


|voter at a school district bond election. 
|The purpose of the constitution was to 
prescribe all the necessary qualifications 
of the voters at a municipal bond elec- 
tion, and it did so in section 1, article 
3 of the constitution. 


Act in Violation of 
Suffrage Rights 


If the legislature can fix the period | 


three months as a con- 
to voting at a school 
election, or at any 


of residence at 
jdition precedent 
district bond 


|period at three years. By such legis- 
|lation, the annual or biannual transient 
citizen would be disfranchised altogether. 
This would reduce the suffrage provi- 
‘sions of the constitiution and the one 


to a mere scrap of paper; and the quali- 
fications of a voter in Oklahoma could 
;be as varied as the colors in Joseph's 
coat. 


et al., 73 N. C. 


the recent case of Wendover v. 


|decided in 1924, 


it was held that: 
“Cities and towns, 


like 


city or town, 


in St 


elections. Hence, so much of the act 


mington, ratified on Feb. 3, 


void.” 


other 
municipal bond election, it can fix such 


directly affecting the rights of property, 


That the provision® of the constitution 
}cannot be supplemented by an act of the 
| legislature, has been definitely settled by 
|the highest courts of the various States. 
This exact question was settled in the 
early case of North Carolina v. Canady 
198, decided in 1875, and 
Tobin, 
Mayor, (Tex. Civ. App.) 261 S. W. 434, 


In the first and second paragraphs of 
the syllabus of the North Carolina case, 


counties and 
townships, are parts and parcels of the} 
State, organized for the convenience of 
local self-government; and the qualifica- 
tions of voters are the same, to wit, citi-! 
zenship, 21 years of age, 12 months resi- 
dence in the State, and 30 days in the 


“The general assembly can not in any 
way change the qualifications of voters 
ate, county, township, city or town | 


amending the charter of the City of Wil- 
1875, as re- 
quires a residence of 90 days, instead of 
30, is unconstitutional and, consequently, 


|to vote for 30 days. There is no other 
| qualification required. Property qualifi- 
| cation for voters and office holders, which 
jour former constitutions required, and 
|which many thought important, have 
| passed away, and are now regarded as 
| antiquated. Not only is freedom to vote 
and hold office secured in our present 
| constitution, but it is so imbedded in the 
| hearts of the people that it was thought 
necessary to stipulate against any iner- 
ference with it by a contemplated con- 
|vention to alter the constitution. The 
act of the last general assembly calling 
a convention has a provision that the 
convention ‘shall not require, or propose 
any educational or property qualification 
for office, or voting,’ and requires the 
delegates to take an oath to observe it. 

“Whether that is wise or unwise, the 
| court can give no opinion. Our province 
|is to expound the constitution and laws 
as they are made, and not to make them. 

“The constitution provides that every 
male person 21 years old, resident in the 
State 12 months, and in the county 30 
days, shall be an elector—Art VI, Sec. 1. 
An elector for what? The constitution 
does not say for what. Does it mean 
elector for President, or for Members of 
Congress, or for governor, or for judges, 
or for members of the general assembly, 
or for county officers, or for township or 
town officers, or for what else. There it 
;stands by itself, without explanation— 
that every such person shall be an elec- 
tor—a voter, It evidently means to des- 
ignate those persons as a class, to vote 
generally whenever the polls are opened 
and elections held for anything connected 
|with the general government, or the 
State or local governments. Just as a 
\class of persons are designated as quai- 
ified for jurors. 

“And so in Art. VII, Sec. 1, it is pro- 
vided that all county elections shall be 
by ‘the qualified voters thereof.’ But who 
are they? There is no way of determin- 
ing except to look back to the class desig- 
nated above. 

“And so the fifth section provides, that 
township elections shall be by the ‘qual- 
ified voters thereof.’ And we have to 
look to the class to find out who they are. 

“And so Art. VII, Sec. 7, provides that 
no county, city, town, or other municipal 
corporation shall contract any debt, ete., 
unless by a vote of a majority of the 
‘qualified voters therein’; and we have to 
look to the class to find who they are. 

“Here counties, cities, towns are 
grouped together; and so are their qual- 
ified voters. And except in this way 
there are no qualifications prescribed for 
voters in cities and towns. But cities 
and towns, like counties and townships, 
are, parts and parcels of the State. And 


The analogy between the present case|the qualifications of their voters are the 


| and the case of North Carolina ex rel. v 


, ; | Canady, is so exact that we deem it at| 
sarily have to wait 61 days before he| least interesting and illuminating to sub-| 


imit the principal observations of the 


ting 
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Work of Apieona | Three Insurance Companies Issued 
Licenses in California During June M 
, : e | In Chicago Called 


Insurance Fund 


For Year Shown 


Annual Report by State 
Industrial Commission 
Claims State Employers 


Will Save $250,000 


State of Arizona: 

Phoenix, June 25. 
A total of $1,794,108 of workmen’s 
compensation premiums was written in| 
1929 by the State Industrial commission 
through the Arizona compensation fund, 
according to the fourth annual report of 
the commission just submitted to Gover- 
nor John C. Phillips. Of this sum the 
premiums paid by ‘self-rating” em- 
ployers, who pay the cost of their acci- 
dents and have on deposit with the in- 
dustrial commission a guaranty fund, 
were $757,347. The premiums on the 
“civic” classification, covering all State, 
county, city and school employes in the 
State. were $217,228, leaving a sum of 
$819,553 written direct competition 


oo in 
with other insurance carriers. 

The report states that dividends to 
be declared within the next few weeks, 
together with the initital 10 per cent re- 
duction in rate, will result in a saving 
of $250,000 to Arizona employers. 

“Employers are, and naturally should 
be,” the report said, “interested in the 
rate upon which they pay premiums and 
compare such rate or rates with those | 
in surrounding States. Rates of pre- 
mium are based on the relative hazard 
of occupations and on the benefits pro- 
vided by law. As the law varies in dif- 
ferent States the rates vary. Our scale 
of benefits is about the same as the} 
benefits provided by the New York com- 
pensation law and our rates for insur- 
ance in Arizona are lower than they 
are in the State of New York. Further, 
in proportion to benefits and protection 
provided, our rates are probably the low- 
est in the United States, statements to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” 

The payment of dividends to policy- 
holders with good accident records and 
the withholding of such dividends and | 
increasing the rate to those with poor | 
experience is stated in the report to be| 
“probably the greatest force which may 
be brought to bear for the safety of 
our employes in Arizona, and will even- | 
tually mean that compensation insurance | 
rates may be proportionally decreased.” 

The overhead of the State fund has 
been maintained at 7 per cent, it is dis- 
closed, “the lowest of any competitive | 
State fund in the United States and only 
about one-half to one-third that of the 
larger funds.” 

The statement of the fund as of Dec. 
21, 1929 shows assets of $35,616,549, with 
a surplus of $96,985. The surplus as of 
Dec. 31, 1928, was $87,264. 


Montana Court Orders 
Insurance License Issued! 


State of Montana: 
Helena, June 25. 


District Judge W. H. Poorman has} 
issued a peremptory writ of mandate | 
directing George P. Porter, State insur- 
ance commissioner, to issue a license to 
operate in Montana to Intermountain | 
Iloyds, an unincorporated insurance as- 
sociation. Notice of appeal to the Su- | 
preme Court of Montana was imme- 
diately filed by Attorney General L. A. 
Foot, representing Mr. Porter. 

The case originated last week when 
Judge Poorman issued an _ alternative 
writ of mandate on petition of G. R. 
Abbey, representative of Intermountain 
Lloyds, a Salt Lake City concern. A 
motion to quash was entered and denied 
and the alternative writ was superseded 
by the peremptory writ just issued, after 
the judge had heard and taken the argu- 
ments under advisement. 


| & 


Nevada Motorist Owes 
Ordinary Care to Guests 


State of Nevada: 
Carson City, June 25. 

The contention of the owner of a motor 
vehicle that he owes to a guest passenger 
only slight care in the operation of his 
automobile and that the latter can not 
recover for injuries unless the evidence 
shows that the driver was guilty of gross 
or wanton negligence has been overruled 
by the Nevada Supreme Court. The} 
court held the exercise of ordinary and | 
reasonable care was the measure of the | 
defendant’s duty in the case and did} 
not determine whether the evidence war- 
ranted the trial court in finding him 
grossly negligent. 

Accordingly, the court affirmed the | 
judgment of the district court against 
Louis Lampros in favor of Edith Thorne 
and Asthel Thorne, her husband, in the 
amount of $11,765 for damages claimed 
to have been sustained by Mrs, Thorne 
when the defendant’s automobile, in 
which she was a passenger, overturned. 


Insurance Superintendent 
Appointed in Illinois 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, June 25. 
Gov. Emmerson announced June 23 the 
resignation of George Huskinson, of Al- 
ton, as State superintendent of insur- 
ance and the appointment of Harry W. 

Hanson, of Princeton, to succeed him. 
Since last Fall Mr. Hanson has been 
assistant State director of trade and 
commerce in the insurance division. Mr. | 


Huskinson was the oldest employe of the| 


insurance division in point of service, 


having started as assistant actuary in| 


1897. He has served in the division con- 
tinuously except for a few years dur- 
ing the administration of former Goy. 
Lowden. 


Actual Disability Required 
To Secure Hospital Costs 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, June 25. 

Section 306(e) of the Pennsylvania 
workmen’s compensation act which pro- 
vides that “during the first 30 days after 
disability begins, the employer shall fur- 
nish reasonable surgical, medical and 
hospital services, medicines and supplies 
as and when needed” has been inter- 
preted by the State workmen’s compen- 
sation board as not applying in case of 
an injury that does not cause disability 
within the meaning of the act. 

In its opinion in the case of Duane 
M. Davis v. Brier Hill Coal Co. et al., 
the board pointed out that the claimant 
sustained a crushed finger, but lost no 
time at work other than for medical 
treatment. The act, the board held, does 


‘Bloomington, Ill, Geo. 


| thereby greatly 


| curred in a hotel in Detroit, Mich. 


| ance 
| outside the 


| ises, 


; other 


|} its employe, Lee Plumlee. 


Monthly Report of Activities of State Insurance Division’ 
Filed at Governor’ 


s Council Meeting 


State of California: Sacramento, June 25 


A report filed at the governor’s council 
meeting, June 24 and 25, by the State 


insurance division shows that eight com-; 


pany examinations were completed dur- 
ing the past month and seven companies 
applied for admission to the State, three 


‘of which were licensed. 


It was stated that all certificates of 
authority of companies, as_ well as 
brokers’, agents’ and adjusters’ licenses, 
expire July 1. About 50 per cent of 
the applications for renewals have been 
acted upon and the certificates issued, 
the report shows. It follows in full 
text: 

The examiners of this office during the 
period of this report, completed eight 
examinations and are engaged in four 
others, one of which is being made un- 
der the auspices of the committee on 
examinations of the national convention 
of insurance commissioners. 

Seven companies made application for 
entry to California during the period of 
this report. Four of such companies | 
were, however, unable to qualify be- 
cause of the fact that all papers required 
were not submitted. 


Certiflcates Issued 
To Three Companies 
Certificates of authority were issued 
to three companies as follows: 
State Farm Life Insurance Company, 
E. Beedle, Mer- 
Serkeley, Calif., gen- | 
insurance; Essex Fire 


cantile Bank Blde 
eral agent, life 


Insurance Company, Newark, N. J., Carl) 
N. Corwin Co., 201 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco, general agent, fire insurance; 


roof of Risk Change 


ired of Insurer 


er 


P 
Requ 


New York Court Orders 
Company to Show How 
Policy Became ‘Invalid’ 

State of New York: 
New York, June 25. 


In an action brought upon an insur- 
ance policy covering the assured’s cus- 


todians against loss by robbery while } 


the 


losses 


“outside premises” and_ specifically 
excluding “inside the premises,” 
Justice Richard P. Lydon, of the New 
York Supreme Court, has directed the 
insurance company in advance of trial 
to point out in what respects it claims 
the conditions and circumstances of the 
risk covered under the policy “were ma- 
terially and substantially changed and 
the moral hazard and insurable — risk 
increased” due to the 
fact the assured was not the sole oc- 
cupant of the »remises where he had his 
place of business, the loss having oc- 
The 
that of Tevel Keleko et al. 


case is 


| Century Indemnity Co. 


It was contended by 
Goldstein & Goldstein, 
plaintiff, that where a 
covers a robbery occurring only 
premises” of the assured 
excludes losses “inside the . prem- 
” a defense such as that interposed 
by the defendant in this action, namely, 
that the assured was not the sole oc- 
cupant of the premises, that there were 
businesses conducted at the as- 
sured’s premises, that other people had 
access to the premises not in the employ 
of the assured, and were allowed to 
remain in the premises, is not available 
to the company and could not in any 
event affect a loss which occurred in 
Detroit. 

The defendant, represented by Prince 

Loeb, opposed the application. The 
attorneys argued that the circumstances 


Alex Davis, of 


policy of insur- 


and 


of the risk were changed and increased | 


by reason of the occupancy of the prem- 
ises by someone else besides the 
sured. In submitting the defense the de- 
fendant had stated that the 
occupancy was without its knowledge 
and consent and that the conditions and 
warranties of the policy were broken 
and violated, making the contract void. 


Utah Rules on Filing 
Of Claim by Workman 


State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, June 25. 


The filing of an application for work- 
men’s compensation with the State in- 
surance fund is equivalent to a filing 
with the State industrial commission, the 
Supreme Court of Nevada has held in 


|denying the plea of the Utah Delaware 
Mining Co, that the one-year statute of 


limitations had run against the claim of 
The employer 
charged further that the evidence was 
insufficient to sustain the award and that 
the industrial commission had changed 
its original findings without notifying 
the plaintiff and giving it an opportunity 


The court held that the State insur- 
ance fund is an arm of the industrial 
commission and notice of the inquiry to 
the fund within the statutory period is 
sufficient. Althcugh the physician who 
attended the injured employe had ex- 
pressed the opinion that he saw no con- 
nection between the present disabilitis 
of the applicant and the injuries sus- 
tained at the time of the accident, the 
court ruled that there was sufficient evi- 
dence to support the finding that his 


| to he heard. 


It also was held that the employer 
was notified of a rehearing and at that 
time offered no additional evidence. Its 
; only claim at the rehearing, the opinion 
| states, was to interpose the statute of 
; limitations, which, according to the court, 

should be pleaded at the first opportunity, 


Status of Medical Clinic 


| Is Ruled On in Oregon 


} 


| State of Oregon: 
Salem, June 25, 
A copartnership of licensed medical 
‘doctors operating as a clinic which con- 
| tracts with employers to supply pro- 
| fessional, medical and hospital services 
| and supplies as accidents or illness sus- 
tained by employes may require, is ex- 
empt from supervision or regulation by 
|the State insurance department, Attor- 
|ney General I, H. Van Winkle has ruled 
recently in response to an inquiry from 
the State insurance commissioner, Clare 
A. Lee. 
|. Mr. Van Winkle pointed out that se¢- 
tion 6559 of the Oregon laws exempts 
such contracts from the law relating to 


{expire on July 1. 


Vv. | 


counsel for the} 


as- | 


additiona! | 


| Automobile Owners Indemnity Under-, 


writers, Citizens Union Corporation, Ltd., 


|hilitvy, common carrier lability, automo- 
bile and miscellaneous insurance. 


While changes ‘vere effected in the 


status of a number of companfes, such | 
increases, changes in corpo- ; 
rate name, etc., none were of sufficient | 


as capital 


importance to make specific reference 


thereto. 

All certificates of authority issued to 
insurance companies as well as_ all 
brokers’, agents’ and adjusters’ licenses 
It is, therefore, neces- 
sary for these certificates of authority 
to be renewed for the coming fiscal year. 


'To date applications for such renewals | 


|\have been received from a majority of 
the companies and approximately 50 per 
cent have been acted upon and the cer- 
tificates actual! - issued. 

All companies writing fidelity and 
surety insurance are required to file 
with the various county clerks, copies 
of their certificates of authority. Orders 
for such certified copies are being re- 
ceived daily and approximately one- 
third of the total number of certified 
copies have already been issued. 

This division has, within the period 
of this report conducted two formal 
hearings pertaining to the issuance of 
stock permits, such hearings having been 
held in order that the division. might 
ascertain the feasibility of the plan of 
operation outlined in such applications 
for stock permits. Final decisions in 
these cases have not as yet been ar- 
rived at, the matter having been left in 
the hands of the attorney for the di- 
vision. 

A third application for a stock permit 
was favorably acted upon and the per- 
mit granted to the Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity Company, of San Francisco, 
Calif. 


All Licenses 


Expire on July 1 


Only a small number of applications 
for brokers’ licenses are ever received 
within the last few weeks of a fiscal 
year due to the fact that all licenses ex- 
pire on July 1. This explains the rea- 
son why during the 30-day period of 
this report only 25 brokers’ licenses were 
issued, 7 being in the northern part 
of the State and 18 in southern Cali- 
fornia. No licenses were canceled. 

In all 3,231 agents’ licenses were is- 
sued and none were canceled as a result 
of irregular practices, or charges having 
been filed against the agents involved. 

As Was pointed out in a recent report, 


all insurance agents are being required | 


to file special qualification blanks. These 
blanks are being received in large num- 
bers daily and checked as rapidly as 
possible. Applications for renewal of 


licenses will be filed by the insurance | 
he 


companies, which applications will 
checked against the individual agent’s 
qualification file in order to determine 
whether or not renewal of license shoulc 
be granted. 


| preferred against an insurance agent 
| was conducted. After considering all of 
| the facts presented, however, it was 

found that the same did not warrant can- 
| cellation of the license. 

Forty-nine complaints covering dis- 
putes over settlements made by insur- 
ance companies, and disagreements be- 
tween assureds and agents, brokers or 
; companies, were received at this office 
during the past month, of which 14 were 
disposed of and $7,627 collected. Of the 
claims mentioned in our last report, 28 
have been adjusted, the sum of $3,822 
having been collected thereon, 


Wyoming Life Insurance 


Totals Over $90,000,000 


State of Wyoming: 
Cheyenne, June 25. 
Total life insurance carried in Wyo- 


ming at the end of 1929 was $97,330,113, | 


the annual report of the State insurance 
| commissioner, Theodore Thulemeyer, dis- 
|closes. This was an increase of $8,486,- 
1340 over 1928. New policies issued in 
{the State in 1929 totaled $20,875,572, 


}an increase of $1,788,422 over the pre- | 


vious year. 


A loss in the amount of fraternal in- | 


surance in force in 1929 as compared 
| with 1928 is shown by the report. The 
t 


otal in 1929 was $19,315,540; in 1928, it | 


327, 


was $21,182,¢ 
27 fraternal societies in Wyoming showed 
a gain in the amount of new business 
written. New policies totaled $3,989,- 


| 685 in 1928, an increase over the previous 


year. 


| in 
lover 1928, or a total of $1,688,543. Losses 

were $881,540, according to the report, 
|which represented an increase of $366,- 
| 852 over the total loss in 1928. The loss 
,ratio last year was 52.2 per cent as com- 

pared with 31.2 per cent in 1928. This, 

Mr. Thulemeyer explained, was largely 
‘due to the disastrous Torrington beet 
| sugar factory fire. 


‘County Equalization Figures 
State of Arizona: 
Phoenix, June 25, 


| 
| Authorized by Arizona 
| The State tax commission has author- 


jized the boards of supervisors of all 


disability relates back to the accident, )¢counties except Maricopa and Coconino | 22,091; liquid fuels tax, fines, $1,300. 


to reconvene as county boards of equal- 
ization, according to an announcement 
by E, A. Hughes, chairman of the board. 
|The county boards have been advised that 
jthey may use the equalization 
| found by themselves and disregard those 
furnished by the State tax survey board, 
Chairman Hughes stated, 

| The State supreme court recently sus- 


| tained a decision of the Maricopa county | 
superior court enjoining the use of valua- 
| tions fixed by the State tax survey board | 
on the ground that the law required a} 


| complete survey. Maricopa and Coconino 
|counties did not use the survey board’s 
|figures, but placed upon'their tax rolls 
ithe valuations made by the county as- 
sessors, it was explained. ; 


| Levy 


| 


| 
| 


on Advertising 
Disapproved in Louisiana 


State of Louisiana: 

Baton Rouge, June 25. 
The bill proposing a tax of 15 per 
cent on newspaper advertising has been 
reported unfavorably by unanimous vote 
of the house ways and means commit- 


not contemplate that sort of disability. | the regulation of hospital associations. tee. 


attorney-in-fact, Los Angeles, Calif., lia- | 


57 


On the other hand, the | 


Premiums on fire and marine business | 
1929 showed an increase of $37,475 | 


figures | 


Tax Levy of 1927 


Invalid in Part 


Supreme Court of Illinois 
Holds Assessment Void in 
So Far as Rate of .925 
Was Exceeded 





State of Illinois: 
Springfield, June 25. 

The annual levy of taxes made by the 
City of Chicago on Feb. 9, 1927, was 
jinvalid to the extent that the rate of 
| 1.031393 exceeded the statutory limit of 
925, the Illinois Supreme Court ‘has just 
jheld in a case entitled People ex rel 
Harding v. Chicago and North Western 
| Railway Co. 

Certain additional taxes levied by 
three school districts of Cook County 
| were also invalid, but the company’s con- 
tention that the levy made by the san- 
itary district of Chicago was improper 
cannot be sustained, the court ruled. 
| At the time the City of Chicago made 
the levy on Feb. 9, 1927, the maximum 
rate of taxation for corporate purposes 
(exclusive of certain specified levies) 
was 1.85 per cent of the assessed value 
| of taxable property in the city. By an 
act effective July 7, 1927, the State legis- 
| lature provided that property should be 
assessed at its full value instead of one- 
half thereof. 

“The county clerk extended as the city 
‘taxes for general corporate purposes at 
the rate of 1.031393 per cent of the full 
or newly fixed assessed value,” the court 
|said, The company’s contention that, by 
doubling the assessed value of taxable 
property after the city taxes had been 
levied, the maximum rate governing the 
extension of those taxes would neces- 
sarily be one-half of the former max- 
imum rate of 1.85 per cent or .925 per 
cent, and thzt the levy of those taxes 
jin excess of the latter rate would be, 
as to the excess, in violation of the State 
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Changes in Status of Bills 


in Congress 


| Title 


ficers and Employes 
H. R. 11371. 


countries. 
d Senate June 25. 


stationed in foreign 
House May 21. Passe 

S. 4735. 
‘Commissioner of Customs to 
year. Passed Senate June 25. 
“H. J. Res. 367. Making July 1 the effec- 


$10,000 a 


tive date of the act of June 14. 1920. creat- 
ing a Bureau of Narcotics in the Treasury | 
Department. Passed House June 23. Passed | 


‘Senate June 24. 

S. J. Res. 24. To pay employes of the 
Federal and District of Columbia vovern- 
ment for Mar. 4, 1929, presidential In- 
auguration Day. Passed House June 25. 


r 


Title 7—Agriculture 

H. J. Res. 303. To amend the law 
lating to payment of certain claims 
grain elevators and grain firms. 
| House June 25. 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


. R. 5627. An act relating to the nat- 
uralization of certain aliens. Passed House 
June 10. Passed Senate June 25. 


Title 10—Army 
H. R. 2021. 
ment of boundary lines for the March Field 
Military Reservation, Calif. Passed House 
| Feb. 17. Passed Senate June 25. 
H. R. 6871. To amend the acts of Mar. 
12, 1926, and Mar. 30, 1928, authorizing 


re- 
of 


the sale of the Jackson Barracks Military | 


| Reservation, La. Passed House June 5. 
Passed Senate June 25. 

H. R. 9280. To-authorize the Secretary 
of War to grant a right of way for street 
purposes upon and across the Holabird 
Quartermaster Depot Military Reservation, 
in the State of Maryland. Passed House 
May 27. Passed Senate June 25. 

H. R. 11405. To amend an act approved 
Feb, 25, 1929, entitled “An act to authorize 
appfopriations for construction at military 
posts. Passed House June 5. Passed Sen- 
ate June 25. 

H. R. 2755. 

the Veterinary Corps of the Regular Army. 
Passed House June 5. Passed Senate 
June 25. 
' H.R. 7638. To authorize the acquisition 
for military purposes of land in the county 
of Montgomery, State of Alabama, for use 
as an addition to Maxwell Field. 
House June 11. Passed Senate June 25. 

H. R. 2156. Authorizing sale of all the 


constitution, should be sustained, it was interest and rights of the United States in 


held. 


The additional levies by the Cook 
County school districts was made under 
a statute which could apply only to that 
county, the court explained, holding that 
|such a classification based solely upon 
a difference in the population of counties 
bas no rational basis, and cannot be 
| sustained. 


Inheritance Tax Law 
Ruled On in Michigan 


Federal Court Says Reciprocal 


Clause Is Retroactive | 


State of Michigan: 

Lansing, Jupe 25. 

_ The reciprocal clause of the Michigan | 
inheritance tax law is retroactive, the 
Federal district court for the eastera 


district of Michigan sitting as a three-| 
judge statutory court held June 21 in| 
|an-opinion written by Judge Tuttle. No} 
Only one hearing as a result of charges/tax can pe collected by the State of | 


| Michigan on the transfer of shares of 
'stock of Michigan corporations owned 
|by nonresident decedents who, prior to 
| their death, lived in States having a re- 
|ciprocal clause in their inheritance tax | 
| law, the court held in a case entitled 
| Fisher et al., Executors of the James W. 


| Packard estate, in which it was sougit | 


| to enjoin the attorney general and audi- 
jtor general. of Michigan from collecting 

a tax on a transfer of the shares of the 
Packard Motor Company which had been 
|owned by a New York resident. | 
The State’s contention 
{could be collected on the transfer 
|shares of stock of Michigan companies 
| owned by nonresident decedents who died 
prior to May 21, 1929, the effective date 
of the Michigan reciprocal law, cannot 
be sustained, the court held. In this 
{ease the decedent died Mar. 20, 1928, 
and since that was after the effective 
date of the New York reciprocal statute, 
no Michigan tax can be imposed, the| 
opinion ruled. 

The holding that the Michigan statute | 
|is retroactive renders it unnecessary to 
| decide whether a State has the consti- 
tutional right to impose an inheritance 
tax on a transfer-of the shares of do- 
mestic corporatians owned by nonresi- 
dent decedents, it was pointed out. 

An appeal will probably be taken, 
Deputy Attorney General Emerson R. | 
Boyles, stated orally. 


Pennsylvania Gasoline Tax 


Receipts Total $33,655,778 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, June 25. 
In a report to Revenue Secretary | 
;Charles Johnson, June 19, Motor Vehi- ! 
|cle Commissioner Benjamin G. Eynon, 
| stated that since July 1, 1929, when the | 
gasoline tax bureau was_ transferred 
from the auditor general’s department. 
| the motor vehicle bureau has transmitted 
to Gen. Edward Martin, State treasurer, 
a grand total gas tax collection of $33,- 
| 655,778. Of this amount $26,331,537 was 
collected under the 1929 act, $7,282,339 | 
; under the act of 1927, $71,884 under the 

19283 act and $17 under that of 1921. The 
fund credits for the period beginning 
July 1, 1929, and ended June 1, 1930— 

11 months—were as follows: 
| Liquid fuels tax, State, $29,083,096; 
j liquid fuels tax, county, $4,540,558; gen- 
eral fund, $6,234; liquid fuels tax, inter- 
lest, $2,498; liquid fuels tax, penalties, 
| Commissions allowed dealers during 
the month of May amounted to $22,333, 
making a total of $224,519 for the fiscal 
| year to that date. 

Gasoline tax collections uring the 
month of May totaled 481,448, of 
which $2,336,766 is retained by the State 
‘and $338,746 goes to the counties, 


Publication of Tax Lists 
Is Ruled On in Florida 


State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, June 25 


ae 


One of the Florida circuit judges has | 


held that in some cases a city or town 
may dispense with the publication of its 
|tax list in a newspaper, Attoxney Gen- 
eral Fred H. Davis recently pointed out 
in response to an inquiry, That court 
held that if the city charter permits the 


town to prescribe the method of pub- | 


lishing its notice of tax sale, the publi- 
cation may be by posting, the opinion 
explained. It may be that the State 
supreme court would take a different view 
of the matter, but so far no such deci- 
sion has been rendered, the attorney gen- 
eral said. 


; the 


that a tax} 
of | 


| 


| Florida. 


‘district of Texas. 
| Title 31—Money and Finance 


|to the sixth meeting of the congress 
military medicine and pharmacy to be held | 


lat Passed House May | 


| House June 2, 


Maury 
21. 


Columbia Arsenal property, 
County, Tenn. Passed House Apr. 
Passed Senate June 25. 

S. 4248. Authorizing the Secretary of 
War to convey the Fort Griswold tract to 
the State of Connecticut. Passed Senate 
June 25, 


Title 14—Coast Guard 


H. R. 7119. Authorizing establishment 
|of a Coast Guard station on the coast of 
Florida in the vicinity of Lake Werth, 
Fla. Passed House June 25, 


Tithe 15—Commerece and Trade 


H. R. 6127. ‘To authorize the payment 
of checking charges and arrastre charges 
on consignments of goods shipped to Phil- 
ippine Islands. Passed House Apr. 21.) Re- 
ported to Senate June 25, 


Title 16—Conservation 

H. R. 9990. For the rehabilitation of the 
Bitter Root irrigation project, Montana. 
| Passed House June 16. Passed Senate 
June 25. 

S. 1959. To authorize the creation of 
game sanctuaries or refuges within the 
Ocala National Forest, Fla. Passed Senate 
Apr. 7. Passed House June 24. 


Tithe 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 

H. J. Res. 14. 
contribution of the United States toward 
the support of the central bureau of the 
international map of the world on the mil- 
lionth scale. Passed House Mar. 4. Passed 
Senate June 25. 

H. J. Res. 322. Joint resolution author- 
izing payment of the claim of the Norwe- 
gian government for interest upon money 
advanced by it in connection with the pro- 
j tection of American interests in Russia. 
Passed House May 29. Passed Senate 
June 25, 


Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums, 


and Cemeteries 
H. R. 9638. To establish a branch home 
of the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers in one of the Northwest Pa- 
cific States. Passed House June 11. Re- 
ported to Senate June 25. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 

H. R. 6347. To amend 
the Judicial Code, as amended (U. S. C., 
Supp. III, title 28, section 182). Passed 
House May 5. Passed Senate June 25. 

H. R. 12842." An act to create an addi- 
tional judge for the southern. district of 
Passed House June 16. Passed 
Senate June 25, 

H. R. 11623. 
additional district judge for the southern 
Passed House June 25. 


| 


section 


101 of 


H. J. Res. 258. To provide for the ex- 
penses of a delegation of the United States 
of 


Budapest in 1931. 

Passed Senate June 25. 

JH. R. 6340. To authorize an appropria- 
tion for construction at the mountain 
branch of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, Johnson City, Tenn. 
Passed House June 5, Passed Senate 
June 25, 

H. R. 704. To grant relief to those 
States which brought State-owned property 
into the Federal service in 1917. Passed 
Passed Senate June 25. 

Second deficiency 
June 20, 


20. 


H. R.. 12802. 
Passed House 
June 25. 


S. 4708. Providing for a study regard- 


ing the construction of a highway to con- | 


nect the northwestern part of the United 
States with British Columbia, Yukon Terri- 
tory, and Alaska. Passed Senate June 25. 
H. J. Res. 384. 
j available to carry into effect the provi- 
; sions of the act to fix the salaries of of- 
ficers and members of the metropolitan 
police force and fire department of the 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, June 25, 

The yield from the Missouri income 
tax levied in 1980 will show an increase 
of $280,399 over the previous year, ac- 
cording to a statement issued recently by 
| State Auditor L. D. Thompson. 
enue from this year’s tax will amount to 
$4,139,274, the statement shows. This 
| figure will doubtless be swelled by de- 
| linquent tax. collections and “pick-ups,” 
| which will be made by the department 
during the year, the State auditor 
| pointed out. 


Mississippi to Check 
On Tobacco Tax Law 


State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, June 25. 


ministration of the tobacco tax law, Les- 
ter C, Franklin, chairman of the State 
tax commission, has announced. These 
|agents will endeavor to acquaint dealers 
| with the workings of the new law and 
| will check up their books, cigarette in- 
jvoices, etc, it was’ explained, 


5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government Of:-| 


To provide living quarters, 
including heat, fuel, and light, for civilian 
officers and employes of the Government 
Passed 


To increase the salary of the 


Passed | 


To authorize the establish- | 


To increase the efficiency of | 


Passed | 
| duct. 


Title 39—Postal Service 


To provide for the annual 


; acceptance of conveyance of certain 


| eral 


For the appointment of an, 


, Title 7—Agriculture 


| To extend the provisions of the joint 


| No, 


bill. | 
Passed Senate 


Making appropriations | 


| Yield Larger in 1930 


The rev- | 


Ten field auditors will check up ad- | 


District of Columbia. 
June 25, 

H. J. Res. 373. Making appropriations 
; for the District of Columbia and other ac- 
| tivities chargeable in whole or im part 
| against the revenues 
| the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931. 
| ported to House June 25. 

H. J. Res. 321. Authorizing $4,500 ap- 
| propriation for the United States to par- 
| ticipate in an international conference on 
the unification of buoyage and lighting of 
; coasts at Lisbon, 1930. Passed House 
|; June 25, 


Reported to House 


gable Waters 


H. R. 11781. Omnibus rivers 
bors authorization bill. Passed House Apr. 
25. Passed Senate, amended, June 20. Sent 
;to conference June 24. Conference report 
jagreed to by Senate June 24, by House 
June 24, 

The following bridge bills have 
the Senate: S. 4671, 4687, 4690, 4665; 
10376, 10461, 12663. 

The following bridge bill has passed the 
| House: H. R. 12919. 

H. R. 12993. For 
| Little Calumet River 
| House June 25. 

H. R. 11729. An act to legalize 
and wharf at the southerly end 
Jefferson Harbor, N. Y. 


9. 


and har- 


passed 
H.R 


a 
In 


bridge across the 
Chicago. Passed 


a pier 
of Port 
Passed House June 

Reported to Senate June 25. 
The following bridge bills have 
the House: H. R. 12844, 12920, 11136. 


Title 34—Navy 


S. 4756. Mr. Copeland. To amend 
; act of Mar. 4, 1911 (Ch. 239, 36 Stat. 
1267), as amended; Naval Affairs. 


Title 36 — Patriotic Societies 


and Observations 


H. J. Res. 306. Establishing a commis- 
sion for the participation of the U'nited 
| States in the observance of three hundredth 
janniversary of the founding of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony. 
(16. Passed Senate June 


| Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 


and Veterans’ Relief 

H. R. 12099. To apply the pension 
to the Coast Guard. Passed House 
16. Passed Senate June 25. 

H. R. 7639. Amending the law relating 
to six months’ gratuity to dependent rela- 
j tives of officers, enlisted men, or nurses 
whose death results from wounds or dis- 
ease not resulting from their own miscon- 
Passed House June 25, 


passed 


the 
L. 


25, 


laws 


H. R. 10676. 
handling, transportation and delivery of 
certain mail matter where local conditions 
or contractual conditions are inadequate. 
Reported to House June 25, 


Title 40 Public Buildings, 


Property, and Works 


H. R. 11515. To provide for the sale of 
the Government building site located on 
the State line dividing West Point, Ga., and 
Lanett, Ala. Passed House June 23. Passed 
Senate June 25. 

H. R. 12343. To authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to accent donations of sites 
for publie buildings Passed House 


16. Passed Senate June 25, 


ys ‘ ° 
Fitle 43—Publie Lands 
S. 414% To add certain linds to the Ash- 
ley National Forest in the State of Wyo- 
ming. Passed Senate June 2 ? 

H. R. 12263. To authorize the acquisition 
of 1,000 acres of land, more or for 
aerial bombing range purposes Kelly 
Field, Tex., and in settlement certain 
damage claims. Passed House June 5. 
Passed Senate June 25. 

S. 4683. To authorize the sale of all of 
the right, title, interest, and estate of the 
United States of America in and to certain 
lands in the State of Michigan. Passed 
Senate June 25, 

S. 1603. 
of lands of the United States in the Phil- 
ippine Islands for Jands of the Philippine 
government. Passed Senate June 

H. R. 12967. An act granting certain land 
to the City of Dunkirk, Chautauqua County, 
N. Y., for street purposes. Passed House 
June 21. Reported to Senate June 25. 

H. J. Res. 372. Authorizing United 


June 


On 


less, 
at 
of 


25. 


lands 
City 
of Fe 
United 
under a lease 
1918, Passed 


on Government Island from the 
Alameda, Calif., in consideration 
relinquishment of all 
rights and interest 
island dated July 
Feh, 25. 

S. 4164. Authorizing repayment of rents 
and royalties in excess of requirements 
made under leases executed in accordance 
with the general leasing act of Feb. 
1920. Passed Senate June 11, 
House June 25. 


d- 
States 
of that 
House 


°, 


25, 


Passed 


| Title 46—Shipping 


S. 4755, Mr. Copeland. To require the 


wow oe 
Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


S. J. Res, 198. Mr. George and Mr. Harris 
reso- 
lution for the relief of farmers in 
storm, flood, and/or draught stricken areas, 
approved Mar. 3, 1930, as amended; Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 
H. J. Res. 380. 
tend the 
No. 47, 


certain 


Mr. 
provisions 
Seventy-first Congress, 
Mar. 3, 1980; Agriculture, 

H. J, Res. 381. Mr. Brand, Ga. 
tend the provisions of public 
47, Seventy-first Congress, 
Mar, 3, 1930; Agriculture, 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


H. R. 13110. Mr. Johnson, Washington, 
To regulate the issuance of immigration 
visas during the fiscal year heginning July 
1, 1930; Immigration and Naturalization, 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 


Pennsylvania- Fiftieth Annual Report 
the Norristown State Hospital of 
State of Pennsylvania, Mrs, Gertrude 
Wright, Secretary, Harrisburg, 192%. 

South Carolina -Reports of Cases 
and determined by the Supreme 
of the State of South Carolina, 
cliii, W. M. Shand, Supreme Court 
porter, Columbia, 1930, 

New York—Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Audit and Control of the State 
of New York, Legislative Document 
(1930) No, 13. Morris S, Tremaine, Comp- 
troller, Albany, 1930. 

South Dakota—The Bulletin of the 
ern Normal and Industrial School, 
State of South Dakota, Volume 24. 
Robert Bailey, President, Bismarck. 

Maryland—Eighth Annual Report of 
State Employment Commissioner of 
State of Maryland, Department of State 
Employment and_ Registration, Anmap- 
olis, 1928. 

Maryland—Seventh Annual Report of The 
State Employment Commission of 
State of Maryland, Department of State 
Employment and Registration, Baltimore, 
1927. 

| New York—Annual Report of the Secretary 

| of State of the State of New York, Legis- 
lative Document (1930) No, 31. Albany, 
1930, 

New York—The Abstract of General Orders 
and Proceedings of the Sixty-Second An- 
nual Encampment, Department of New 
York, G. A. R., Albany, 1928, 

Virginia—The State Corporation Commis- 
sion of the State_of Virginia, Opinion by 
Fletcher, Chairman, Division of Purchase 
and Printing, Richmond, 1930, 


Larsen, Ga. 
of public 


To ex- 
resolution 
approved 


To 
resolution 
approved 


ex- 


of 
the 
M. 


heard 
Court 
Volume 
Re- 


North- 
of the 
No, 1 
1930, 
the 


of such District for} 


Re- | 


| 


Passed House June] 


June | 


To provide for the exchange! 


States | 


+unsheath, 


' 


| Title 33—-Navigation and Navi- 8 


To restrict the expeditious Padel, 


of Thompson, 


the Methods of Teaching As Applied 


the | Monthly Labor Review 


New ~— Received 
= by = 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card mumber. 
is at end of last line. 


Aubert, 
beginning 
1225, 


Marcel. French sculpture at the 
of the Gothic period, 1140- 
(The Pantheon series. } 119 p,, 8&8 
plates. New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
company, 1929. 30-12002 
atten, Edward. Nationalism, 
economics. 145 p, London, 
& son, 1929. 30-12181 
Benjamin, Lewis S. More stazwe favourites 
of the eighteenth cetnury, by Lewis Mel- 
ville (pseud.) Witha frontispiece in col- 
our by Leslie Blanch and sixteen other 
illustratdonms. 286 p, London, Hutchin- 
son & co., 1929. 30-12035 
Binstead, Herbert Ernest. The furniture 
styles, by New and rev. ed. 192 
p., illus. Sir Il. Putnam & sons, 
1929, 30-26396 
Carrothers, William A, Emigration from 
the British Isles, with special reference 
to the development of the owerseas do- 
minions, by 328 p. London, P. §. 
King & son, 1929 3530-12130 
Cleverdon, Walter Sherman Lyte. Water 
works tools and their use, byw . . and 
Nathan N. Wolpert. Ist ed., 3930. 192 p, 
illu. N. Y., Water works engineering. 
1930. 30-12015 
Cluf, Walter. Life underwriting; a text 
book by . 167 p. Louisville, Ky., The 
Insurance field co., 1930, 30-12171 
Cobban, Alfred. Edmund Burke and the re- 
volt against the eighteenth century; a 
studv of the political and social thinking 
of Burke. Wordsworth, Coleridge and 
Southey. 280 p. London, G. Allen & Un- 
win, 1929. 30-12175 
Columbia university. Dept. of EEnglish and 
comparative literature. ... A home study 
course im juvenile story writing, prepared 
under the supervision of the Tiepartment 
of English, Columbia university. 81 p 
XN. Y., Columbia university press, 1930. 
30-12021 
O'ara, Mrs. Melita L. Coast to coast ina 
puddle jumper, and other stories. 109 p, 
Passies: Sask., Mrs. H. O'Hara, 1930. 
30-1224 
Oneida community, limited. Table ways of 
today. prepared by Community plate, with 
the invaluable assistance of Kathleen 
Howard . . Helen Koues.. . Anna Steese 
Richardson : Mary Fanton_ Roberts 
_., Sarah Field Splint... Helen Ufford, 
39 p. illus, Oneida, N, Y.. Qneida com- 
munity, 1950. 30-12516 
Christian Gerard. True values in 
business & buying; a theme fer execu- 
tives and others, 215 p. N. Y.,. B. ¢ 
Forbes publishing co., 19380. 3830-12507 
Palmer, Frederick. Look to the East, by 
with illustrations and maps, 332 
Y., Dodd, Mead and co., 1930. 
3530-12061 
Applied mechanics, 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill 
30-12518 


politics and 
P. S. King 


N. Y., 


p N 
Poorman, Alfred Peter. 
by... 3d ed. 306 p. 
book co., 1930. ( 1 
Pope. Jennie 8B. Brief biographies in 
American history, by... Helen B. Clark 
_ Robert G. Albion. (Oxford review 
series. ) 124 p. N.Y, Oxford book co, 
1930 30-12279 
Powell, Jesse problem 
meterial im high school algebra. Thesis 
(Th ID Coluntia university, 1950, 
Vitae Published also as Teachers college, 
Columbia university, Contributions to 
education, No. 405.) 1000p. N. Y., Teach- 
ers college, Columbia university, 1929, 
30-1227 
Puritan prin- 
5D Bos- 


Jerome. A study of 


Henry Hallam. 
American ideals. 
The Pilgrim press, 


Saunderson, 
ciples and 
ton, Chicago, 


=). 


Savings hank of Utica, Utiea, N.Y. 
the hub of the Empire state: a_ study of 
Utica’s resources, made chiefly from of- 
fice records of the federal gowernment at 
Washington, by the Savings bank of Utica 
in cooperation with the Utica daily press, 
26 p, illus. Utica, N. Y.. The Savings 
bank of U'tica, 1929. 30-12509 
Spencer, Frank Clarence, Colorado's story. 
249 p. Denver, Col. The World press, 
1930, 30-12283 
Sykes, Norman. Church and state in Eng- 
land in the eighteenth century. (His- 
torical association leaflet no. T&R.) 14 p 
London, Pub. for the Historical ae 
tion by G. Bell and sons, 1930. 30-1205 
Edward John. The Thracian 
111 p. London, E. Benn, 192%, 
30-12122 
Torber& Mrs. Alice (Coyle). Doorways and 
dormers of old Georgetown, a_ historic 
tour, 24 p., illus. Georgetown, D. (, 
1930, 30-12278 
Trotskii, Lew. .. My life; an attempt at 
an autobiography. 599 p. N =e 
Scribner’s sons, 1930, 30-12073 
Wallace, Archer. More stories of grit. 140 
p N.Y. R. R. Smith, 1930, 3530-12060 
Walter, Herbert Eugene. Genetics, an in- 
troduction to the study of heredity. 3d ed, 
359 p, illus. N, Y,, The Macmillan co. 
1980, 30712269 
Wortham, Hugh Evelyn. Three women: St. 
Teresa, Madame de Choiseul, Mrs. Eddy. 
318 p. London, Cassell and co., 1929, 
30-12077 
his ma- 
Palmer, 
30-12118 
Young, Johm Wesley. ... Projective geom- 
etry. (The Carus mathematical mono- 
graphs. no. 4.) 185 p, illus. Chicago, 
Ill, Open court publishing co., 1939, 
30-12274 


stranger. 


Robert Burns 
181 p. London, 


Wright, Dudley. 
sonic circle. 
1929, 


and 
Pre 


Conference on immigration police yw. The in- 
fluence of immigration on American cul- 
ture, discussed by Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, Ales UHrdlicka and others 41 p. 
N. Y., Conference on immigration policy, 
1929, 30-12174 

cables; 

design and 
. with a foreword by 

C. Clinton, 161 p., illus, 

Pitman & sons, 1929, 
30-12017 


Percy. High voltage 
practice of their 
by 
w. 
Sir L 


theory and 
operation, 
Professor 
London, 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described wider this heading® 
ave obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, fromthe Inquiry Diri- 
sin of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card nerembers | 
given. Ine ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given, 

Religious Bodies: 1926 Volume J, Sum 
mary and Detailed Tables.) Bureau of the 
Census, United States Department of 
Commeree. Price, $1.50, 30-26412 

First-Order Triangulation in Southeast 
Alaska Special Publication No. 164. 
Coast and Cjeodetic Survey, United States 
Department of Commerce. Price, 40 
cents. 30-26704 

Pennsylvania Railroad Wage Data, From 
Report of Joint Fact Finding Committee 
in Wage Negotiations, 1927 Bulletin of 
the Bureau of Labor Statisties No, 414, 
United States Department of Labor, 
Price, 35 cents. L30-140 

Mining Resources of Alaska, 1927 —Geolog- 
ical Survey Bulletin 810, Umited States 
Department of the Interior. Price, 50 
cents, GS5-752 

to Voca- 

tional Education in Agriculture—- Bulletin 

No. 103, Agricultural Series No. 25, Issued 

by the Federal Board for Vocational Fd- 

ucation. Price, 15 cents. E30-154 

Vol. 80, No. 6, June, 
1930. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1 nited 
States Department of Labor. Subscrip- 
tion price, $1.50 per year. ( 15-26485) 

List of publications relating to Imsular Pos. 
sessions (PF hilippines, Porlo Rico, Guam, 
Samoa, Virgin Islands) Cuba and Panama 
Canal—Price List 32, [8th Edition. Free 
at Superintendent of Documents, 

( 26-26353) 

Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
the United States--Part Il, April, 19: 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Come 
merce, United States Department of Com 
merce, Subscription price, $1.25 rt 
year, (14-21465) ® 
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North Carolina Method of Determining 
Income of Foreign Corporation Upheld 





Computation Based on Relation of Value of Local to Total Assets Is 
Sustained; Division of Income as Proposed by Taxpayer 


Rejected by Court 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh. 


The North Carolina method of deter- 
mining the proportion of the net income 
of a foreign corporation taxable in that 
State is not unconstitutional as to the 
plaintiff in this case, the North Carolina 
Supreme Court held. 

Under the North Carolina law the com- 
pany’s total net income was multiplied | 
by a fraction, the numerator of which 
was the value of its real estate and tang- 

ible personal property in North Caro- 

lina and the denominator of which was 
the total of the same items. The resuit 
was assumed to be income from North 
\Carolina and was taxed in that State, 
he court explained. : 
The company nad a manufacturing 
plant at Asheville, but a large part of 
its purchases and sales were made from 
New York. Income from the business 
was derived from three sources: Buying 
profit, manufacturing profit and selling 
“profit, the company contended, endeavor- 
ing to show that the average income hav- 
ing its source in the manufacturing gnd 
tanning operations within the State was 

17 per cent, whereas under the method 

provided by law, the proportion of its 

total income taxed bw North Carolina 
varied from .6632 to .B589. Ps | 

The company had no right to split into 
independent sources income which sas 
created and produced by a single busi- 
ness enterprise, the court held. “The 
buying, manufacturing and selling were 
component parts of a single unit, the 
opinion said. 





STATE oF NortH CAROLINA, EX REL 
DouGHTON V. HANS Rees’ Sons, INC. 
DENNis G. BRUMMITT, attorney gén- | 
eral: FRANK NASH, assistant attorney 
general; WALTER D. Siver, assistant 
attorney general, for the State; Har- 
KINS & VAN WINKLE (Louis H. Por- 
TER of counsel) for the taxpayer. 
Statement of the case and opinion of 
the court follows in full text: 
Civil action, before McELRoy, J., Bun- 
combe Superior Court. 
On Aug. 17, 1927, the defendant filec 
a petition with R. A. Doughton, Com- 
missioner of Revenue, “‘for a rehearing 
and readjustment of the income tax as- 
sessed against it for the years 1923, 1924, 
1925, and 1926.” The defenflant duly 
filed income tax returns for said years 
in accordance with the requirements of 
chapter 4, section 201 of the Public Laws 
of 1923. and section 201 of chapter 101 
of the Public Laws of 1925. These re- 
turns are contained im the record and 
we Geem it unnecessary to recapitulate | 
them. On Mar. 11, 1925, the defendant 
paid without protest the sum of $3,959.88, 
the amount of income tax as shown by 
its return. On Mar. 14, 1925, the de- 
fendant paid without protest the sum of 
$5,221.90, the amount of tax due for the 
year 1924, according to its return, On 
Mar. 15, 1926, the defendant paid with- 
out protest the sum of $3,453.28, same 
being the amount of tax due for the year | 
1925, according to its return. On Apr. | 
11, 1927, the defendant paid under pro- | 
test the sum of $3,651.46, same being the 
tax computed according to its return. 


Cormmnissioner’s Re port 


Submitted to Tax payer | 


Thereafter the Commissioner of Rev- 
ewue audited the returms filed by the de- 
fendant and assessed an additional tax. 
After making'an examination of the re- 
turns the Commissioner of Revenue re- 
ported to the defendant as follows: | 

“1923. 

“Income reported to this department 
was $230,279.40 to which was added 
debts not included in original report of 
$2,552.50 and allowed dividends in the 
sum of $904, which left net income cor- 
rected to $231,927.90. You reported for | 
the purpose of allocating income to this 
department total valuation of property | 
of $1,582,297.99. He reported total value | 
of the property allowable for allocation 
purposes consisting of inventories, land, 
buildings, machinery, equipment, furni- 
ture and fixtures of $1,148,114.14. This 
operated to increase your percentage 
from .5732 to 837. This percentage of 
net income of $231,927.90 equals $194,- 
123.65 taxable at 3 per cent and results 
as follows: j 


At 3 per cent........$5,823.61 
Previously paid,....., 3,959.88 
Balance 1,863.73 
Interest 260,92 


Total additional .. .. ..$2,124.65 
“1924, 

“For this year you reported $255,- 
921.82 to which the deputy added income 
tax deducted, which is not allowable 
under the North Carolina law, of 
$3,959.88, making total net income of 
$257,881.70. You reported assets as 
a whole for allocation purposes of 
$2,241,654.94. He reduced this amount 
to $1,792,110.61. For this year he also 
reduced property in North Carolina from 
$1,536,861.56 to $1,529,323.24, allowing 
in both instances only inventories, land, 
buildings, machinery, equipment, furni- 
gre. fixtures, etc. This increased your 
percentage in North Carolina from 
6855 to .8589, This percentage of the 
net imcome above stated makes income 
taxable to North Carolina $221,494.59 
a@d results as follows: 

Tax at 3 per cent. .. . $6,644.84 
Previously paid ...... 5,221.90 
Balance ............. 1,422.94 
Interest .....:.. c 113.83 
Total additional .. .. ..$1,536.77 
“1925. 

“You reported as net 
043.43. The books showed income 
$141,339.53, plus State income tax de- 
ducted $5,221.90, making correct income | 
$146,561.43, You reported property value 
as a whole for allocation purposes $2,- 
293,929.85. After eliminating items in- 
cluded which are not permitted under 
the law this amount was reduced to $2,- 
147,097.12 and percentage increased from 











Shs 


income $139,- 


6209 to .6632. This percentage of the 

total net income is $97,217.13 and results 

as follows: 

+Tax at 4 per cent «+... $3,888.68 
Previously paid .......... 3,453.28 
Balance 435.40 
SIN Te tia 5 C8 an By 8.71 
Total additional ......... 444.11 
“I wish to state with reference to 

change in property values that under 


the law and decisions of this department 
(concurred in by the Attorney General} 
that all cash, bills receivable, good will, 
stock in other corporations and property 
of like character is not allowed to be 





Additional news of Tax- 
ation will be found today 
on pages 8 and 13. 





Fused as tangible ~property within 


meaning ef the act for the purpose of 


allocating income to this State. 
“TI sincerely trust that 
clear and that you 


the above 
will favor me with 


is 


your check as requested in my previous 


letter.” 
Assessment Upheld 
By Superior Court 


A hearing was had by the Commis- 


sioner of Revenue, and on Feb. 


99 


1928 


the said Commissioner made certain find- 


ings of fact and_ conclusions 
which are set out in the record. 
findings of fact are to the 


of 


effect 


law 
These 
that 


the defendant in its original return had 


included “both tangible and 


intangible 


assets, disregarding the provision of sec- 
tion 311 of the revenue act which speci- 


fies that only real 
personal property may be used 





LTT NA 





in 


estate and tangible 


such 


TUNE IN 


The Lucky Strike Dance 
Orchestra, every Saturday 
and Thursday 
over N. B. C. networks, 


the* 


“Coming events 
cast their 
shadows before” 


= 


allocation.” The same reason is given 
for the changes made in the returns for 


the years 1924, 1925, and 1926. There- 
upon the Commissioner of Revenue de- 
nied the petition of defendant. There- 


after the defendant filed certain excep- 
tions to the findings of fact and con- 
clusions of law made by the Commis- 


sioner which were overruled by the Com- | 


missioner, and the defendant appealed to 
the Superior Court of Buncombe County 
and waived a jury trial. 


The cause was heard and the follow- 
ing judgment entered: 
“This cause coming on to be heard 


before his honor, McElroy, Judge, jury 
trial having been waived, it being agreed 
that his honor should find the facts with 
the same force and effect as by jury trial 
and render judgment thereon, it 
admitted that the Commissioner of Rev- 
enue in assessine the tax complained of 
has followed the method, set forth in 


evening, 


}sub-section A. 


being | 






section 311 of the revenue act of 1927, 
and similar sections of 
the act of 1923 and 1925, and that the 
valuation fixed for the real estate and 


tangible property of the eomplaining tax- | 


payer, both within and without the State, 
is admitted to be correct, and that the 
total net income of the complaining tax- 
payer used for a basis of calculation by 
the Commissioner of Revenue is admitted 
to be correct, and that the allocation 
thereof for the purposes of taxation was 
made in accordance with the method indi- 
cated in the statute referred to, the com- 
plaining taxpayer having offered testi- 


— 


the judgment, In substance these ad- 
missions were: 

(a) In assessing the tax the Commis- ; 
sioner of Revenue followed the statutory 
method prescribed in chapter 4, section 
201 of the Public Laws of 1923, chapter 
101, section 201 of the Public Laws of 
1925, and section 311 of chapter 80 of 


{the Public Laws of 1927; (b) that the 


mony as appears in the record, over the | 


objection of the State, and upon the con- 


clusion of the testimony the State having | 


moved to strike out the testimony of- 
fered as immaterial, and the court being 
of the opinion that such testimony is 
immaterial, allows the motion to strike 


taxpayer that the statutory method has 
been followed and that the tax levied by 
the Commissioner of Revenue is a valid 
tax and that the section authorizing the 
said levy is not in violation of any con- 
stitutional rights of the taxpayer. It is 
therefore ordered and adjudged that the 
action be dismissed at the cost of the 
taxpayer.” 

From the foregoing judgment the de- 
fendant appealed. 

Opinion 


BrROGDEN, J.: 


' that 


| 
\“Every corporation organized under thef 


; 
| 


} 


valuation of the real estate and tangible 
property of the taxpayer “both within 
and without the State” is correct; (c) 
that the total net income used as a basis 
for the calculation of tax is correct; (ad) 
that the allocation of the net income for 
purposes of taxation was in full accord 
with the statute, 

Therefore, the only defense left to the 
complaining taxpayer is the assertion 
the statutes are unconstitutiorAal. 
The attack upon the statutes is based 
upon the contention that they are so 
“arbitrary and unreasonable as to be 


{out and holds, upon the admission of the; repugnant to the commerce clause and 


the Fourteenth Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution.” 
The taxing statute is as follows: 
laws of this State shall-pay annualiy! 
an income tax, equivalent to 4 per cent of 
the entire net income as herein defined, 
received by such corporation during the 
income year; and every foreign corpora- | 


tion doing business in this State shali; companies 
pay annually an income tax equivalent | ceeding 
to 4 per cent of a proportion of its entire | cipally 
Certain admissions were! income to be determined according to the | tal of real es 


made by the defendant at the hearing | following rules: 


in the superior court and set forth in 
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**'No special dietary, but moderation in eating and drinking and not more than three meals daily,” is Dr. F. McKelvey 
Bell’s advice in the New York Medical Journal to all men and women who want to keep a proper figure. We do not repre- 
sent that smoking Lucky Strike Cigarettes will bring modern figures or cause the reduction of flesh. We do declare 
that when tempted to do yourself too well, if you will “Reach for a Lucky instead,” you will thus avoid over- 
indulgence in things that cause excess weight and, by avoiding over-indulgence, maintain a modern, graceful form. 


re, 
(a) In case of a company other thaniuse of tangible property, such propor- 
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Index and Digest 


. ro e 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 
SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


North Carolina—Income Tax—Allocation—Divisibility of Foreign Corpora- 
tion’s Business—Buying, Manufacturing and Selling Profit— 

A foreign corporation which had a leather manufacturing plant in North 
Carolina and an office in New York from which purchases and sales were 
made had no right in computing its North Carolina income tax to split 
the total income into independent sources of buying profit manufacturing 
profit and selling profit, and the contention that North Carolina can tax 
only income having its sources in manufacturing and tanning operations 
within that State cannot be sustained; the North Carolina rule of apply- 
ing to total net income the ratio which real estate and tangible personalty 
in that State bears to total real estate and tangible personalty was not 
unconstitutional as to such a company.—State of North Carolina ex rel 
Doughton v. Hans Rees’ Sons, Inc. (No. Car. Sup. Ct.)\—V &. S. Daily, 


339, June 26, 1930. 





No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Burcau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 













mentioned in the next suc-;tion of its entire net income as the fair 
section, deriving profits prin-|¢ash value of its real estate and tangible 


he ownership, sale or ren-| Personal property in this State on the 
tate or from the manufac-|date of the close of the fiscal year of 
purchase, sale of, trading in, or] 


= 


from t 
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[Continued on Page 13, Column 








E A HINT 


When tempted to over-indulge 
“Reach for a Lucky instead” 





Be moderate—be moderate in all things, 
even in smoking. Avoid that future shadow* 
by avoiding over-indulgence, if you would 
maintain that modern, ever-youthful 
figure. “Reach for a Lucky instead.” 


Lucky Strike, the finest 


Cigarette you ever 
smoked, made of the 
finest tobacco—The 
Cream of the Crop—“IT’S 
TOASTED.” Lucky Strike 
has an.extra, secret 
heating process. Every- 
one knows that heat 
purifies and so 20,679 
physicians say that 
Luckiesare lessirritating 


to your throat. 





“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection— 


irritation—against cough 





© 1930, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs. 
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Government Approval Given 


To Five Shipping Agreements 


Plans Authorized by Shipping Board Include Accord on 
Third Class and Tourist Traffic Between 15 


Lines in North 


A passenger-traffic agreement be- | 
tween 15 carriers in the north Atlantic | 
¢rade, covering only third-class and tour- | 
ist third cabin traffic, was approved June 
24 by the United States Shipping Board. | 
The agreement was one of five approved | 
by the Board, pursuant to the terms of | 
section 15 of the shipping act, which | 
makes Board approval mandatory before 
they may become operative. 
ments are as follows: 


The agreement is between carriers en- | 
ansportation of passengers | 
and the| 


gaged in tr 
between United States ports an 
British Isles, Scandinavia and Finland, 
and covers third-class and tourist third 
cabin traffic only. The conference is to 
function through two groups composed 
respectively of lines engaged in passen- 
ger transportation between British_ and 
Irish ports and Atlantic ports of North 
America and between Scandinavian and 
Finnish ports and all North American 
ports. ; ; 

Each group is to function independ- 
ently of the other in respect to estab- 
lishment of rates and adoption of rules 
and regulations to meet the require- 
ments of the particular trade. Action 
under the agreement is to be by unani- 
mous vote of all the lines in respect to 
matters of general interest or of all 
lines of a group when dealing with mat- 
ters of interest to that group only. 

Provision is made for admission of 
other lines and any member may with- 


draw upon six weeks’ written notice to} 
such withdrawal to re-| 
lease the other lines unless they elect | 
Dis- | 
putes, complaints and claims arising un- | 
der the agreement are to be adjusted | 


the secretary, 


to continue under the agreement. 
by arbitration. Granting of free or re- 


duced passages to press representatives, 
shippers, brokers or any other person 


for the purpose of obtaining other busi- | 
ness or in recognition of advertisements | 


is prohibited. 
Provision for Free 
Or Reduced Rates 


Provision is made for gyanting free or 
reduced rate passage to agents, rail- 
road officers, government officials, dislo- 
matic and consular officers, etc. The 


granting of such free or reduced rates | 


is subject to the general provision of 
the agreement that no action violative 


of any of the regulatory provisions of | 


the shipping act, as amended, is to be 
taken under the agreement or the rules 
and regulations that may be adopted 
thereunder. Parties to this agreement 
are as follows 

Anchor Line, Anchor Donaldson Line, 
Atlantic Transport Line. Canadian Pa- 
cific Steamships. Ltd., Compagnie Gen- 
erale Transatlantique, Cunard Line, 
Hamburg American Line, Holland Amer- 
ica Line, Norddeutscher Lloyd, Norwe- 
gian America Line, Red Star Line, Scan- 
dinavian American Line, Swedish Amer- 
ican Line, United States Lines and White 
Star Line. 

Redwood Line, Inc., with Puget Sound 
Navigation Company: Through billing 
arrangement covering shipments from 
Gulf ports served by Redwood Line to 
Puget Sound ports, with transshipment 
at Seattle. Through rates are to be the 
combination of. the current westbound 
rates of the Redwood Line, plus estab- 
lished arbitraries to various Puget 
Sound ports. Puget Sound Navigation 
Company’s proportion of the 
rate is to be the full amount of the ar- 
bitrary, out of which it is to absorb all 
of the cost of transshipment at Seattle 
except wharfage on the terminal of the 
Redwood Line, which is to be absorbed 
by the latter. 

Elder Dempster & Company, Ltd., and 
Barber Steamship Lines, Inc., with Pan- 
ama Pacific Line: Arrangement covering 
through shipments from Pacific Coast 
ports to Canary Islands and West Af- 
rican ports, with transshipment at New 
York. Through rates are to be the com- 
bination of the applicable rates of the 
participating carriers plus cost of trans- 
shipment. 

American-West African Line, Inc., with 
Calmar Steamship Corporation: The 
terms and conditions of this agreement 


are identical, except as to parties, with | 


agreement No. 1261 between Elder 
Dempster & Company, Ltd., American- 
West African Line, Inc., and Panama 
Pacific Line. 


Freight Conference 
To Be Formed 


Trans-Pacific Freight Conference: The 
agreement provides for formation of 
conference to be known as Trans-Pacific 


Freight Conference for the purpose of | 


establishing and stabilizing rates on lum- 
ber and logs, wheat, flour, lead and zine 
spelter, wood pulp, salt fish and such 
other commodities as later may be mu- 
tually agreed upon, transported from or 
via ports of Washington and Oregon to 
Japan and China. 

Freight and other charges for trans- 
portation are to be assessed strictly in 
accordance with tariff adopted by the 
parties. Unjust discrimination, payment 
of rebates or refunds, or absorption of 
rail or coastal steamer rates or other 
charges at loading or discharging ports 
is prohibited. 

No cargo is to be accepted at less 
than actual gross weight or measurement, 
and no payment of freight on cargo orig- 
inating in the United States is to be re- 
ceived in currency other than that of the 
United States or its equivalent. 
ment of brokerage in excess of 1% per 
cent on the amount of freight earned is 
also prohibited. Conference action under 
the agreement is to be by two-thirds 
vote of the parties to the agreement. 

Questions in respect to breaches of the 
agreement and damages resulting there- 
Lm" 


Alabama Water Carrier 
Granted Right to Operate 


A certificate of public convenience and 
necessity has been issued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to the 
Beardslee Launch & Barge Service, Inc., 
a water carrier operating between Serv- 
ice and Mobile on the Tombigbee and 
Mobile rivers. 

This is one of a few certificates to be 
issued to water carriers to date under 
the inland waterways corporation act as 
amended May 29, 1928. 

In its report and order in Ex Parte 
Docket No. 101, made public June 25, 
the Commission ruled that through 
routes and joint rates on lumber and 
forest products, in carloads, from Serv- 
ice, Ala., to Ohio and Mississippi river 
crossings and destinations north and west 
thereof in connection with the barge line 
and rail carriers, are required. 


The agree- | 


through | 


Pay- 


| 


| 
Atlantic Trade | 


from are to be submitted to arbitration, | 
the amount of damages being liquidated 
at four times the amount of freight mon-! 
evs or other compensation which the 
party committing the breach shall receive 
for transportation ef the cargo involved, 
the maximum danaages for any one 
breach not to exceed $5,000. Each party 
is required to deposit with the conference! 
the sum of $5,000 as a guarantee of pay- 
ment of any award of arbitration. 

Any party to the agreement may be 
eliminated therefrom by agreement of 
two-thirds of the parties provided reason- 
able cause therefor shall have been 
shown. Members may withdraw upon 60 
days’ notice to the secretary and any per- 
son, firm or corporation may become a 
party to the agreement with the con- 
sent of two-thirds of the members by 
complying with its terms. The agree- | 
ment is effective until Jan. 1, 1931 and if | 
no notice of withdrawal has been served 
by any member on or before Oct. 31, 1930, 
is to continue in effect until modification 
or cancellation. 

Parties to this agreement are Kawas- 
aki Kisen Kabushiki Kaisha, Katsuda 
Steamship Company, Ltd., Kokusai Kisen 
Kaisha, Mitsui & Company, Ltd., Nisshin 
Kaiun Shokai, Ltd., The Ocean Trans- 
port Company, Ltd., Tatsuuma Steamship 
Company, Ltd., and Yamashita Shipping} 
Company, be, and the same is hereby, 
approved, effective from date hereof. 


Western Railroad 
To Buy Equipment 


Plan of Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha 
Railway Is Approved 


| 

Permission to assume obligation and! 
liability of $390,000 of 4% per cent 
equipment trust certificates, series H, 
was granted the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Railway by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
June 25, it was announced by report and | 
'order in Finance Docket No. 7889. | 

The certificates are to be issued by 
the City Bank Farmers Trust Company, 
trustee, under an agreement dated Sept. 
28, 1928, and will be sold at not less 
than 100.277 per cent of par and accrued 
interest to the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, the First-Union Trust & Savings 
Bank of Chicago, and the First Detroit 
Company. 
| Proceeds of Sale 
| Proceeds from the sale will be applied | 
to the partial payment for rolling stock | 
| to cost an aggregate of $537,521.81. 

The report follows in full text: 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & | 
Omaha Railway Company, a common car- 
|rier by railroad engaged in interstate 
| commerce, has duly applied for authority 
under section 20a of the interstate com- | 
|merce act to assume obligation and lia- | 
| bility in respect of $390,000 of Chicago, | 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway | 
| Company equipment trust of 1928 certifi- 
cates, series H. No objection to thei 
granting of the application has been pre- 
sented to = 

The applicant represents that to per- 
form properly its duty to the publie as 
|& common carrier, it is necessary for it 
| to acquire additional equipment, and that 
it has arranged to procure 100 50-ton 
steel gondola cars at an estimated unit 
cost of $2,366.22, and four gas-electric 
motor passenger cars at estimated unit 
costs ranging from $74,300 to $76,575. 
or at an estimated aggregate cost 
$537,521.81. 

The equipment will be procured by 
certain vendors pursuant to an agree- 
ment dated Sept. 28, 1928, to which the 
applicant, the vendors, and the Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Company (now City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company), trustee, are 
parties, creating the Chicago, St. Paul. 
| Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Company 
equipment trust of 1928. Under the 
agreement the equipment will be deliv- 
ered by the vendors to the trustee and | 
|thereupon leased by the trustee to the 
applicant for a term of 15 years under 
|a lease to be dated Oct. 1, 1929. The 
| agreement provides also for the issue | 
thereunder from time to time by the! 
| trustee of series of equipment-trust cer- 
tificates, the total amount of which shall 
not exceed $5,000,000, 

To Issue Certificates | 

The trustee, upon receiving the fore- 
| going equipment and upon the execu- 
; tion of the lease thereof, will issue cer- 
| tificates to an amount not in excess of 
| 75 per cent of the cost of the equipment 
| delivered. It will also, upon the deposit 
by the vendors with it or to its credit 
| of cash in amounts not less than $100,- 
000 at any one time, issue and deliver | 
to them certificates for the full amount | 
| deposited; and, upon the transfer and 
| delivery of equipment to the trustee and 
the leasing thereof to the applicant, the | 
amount deposited will be repaid to the 
vendors in the proportion of 75 per cent | 
| of the cost of the equipment so delivered. 
That portion of the cost not provided 
for by the issue of certificates will be 
assumed and paid by the applicant. 

The certificates will be in the denom- 
ination of $1,000, with interest warrants | 
attached, payable to bearer but regis- 
trable as to principal, and will be ex- 
changeable for registered certificates, 
without warrants, in the denominations 
of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, or $50,000, 
| They will be dated Oct. 1, 1929, will bear 
interest at the rate of 4% per cent per 
}annum, payable semiannually on Apr 1 
and ‘Oct. 1, and one-fifteenth of the prin- 
|cipal amount thereof will mature on Oct. | 
1 in each of the years 1930 to 1944, 
inclusive. 

The applicant will assume obligation 
and liability in respect of the certificates, 
jin accordance with the terms of the 
| agreement, by entering into the proposed 
| lease whereby it wil! agree to pay for} 
| the use of the equipment an annual rent 
sufficient to pay the necessary expenses 
of the trust, all taxes, licenses, and dues 
| which may be levied upon or assessed 
| against the equipment or against the 
| trustee on account thereof, interest as | 
|it becomes due on all the outstanding 
and unmatured certificates, and gnnually 
|a sum equal to one-fifteenth of the prin- 
cipal of the certificates issued, Upon |} 
the performance by the applicant of all 
its obligations under the lease and the | 
irust agreement, and upon the expiration 
of the lease, the equipment will become | 
its absolute property. 

Bids for the purchase of the certifi- 


of 





| public 


| Springs W 
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Weekly Index of Business Prepared by the Department of Commerce 
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State Regulations 
—of— 


Public Utilities 


New Jersey 

sfer to the Reading Company of all 
ee dee capital stock of the Tren- 
ton-Princeton Traction Co., amounting to 
2000 shares having a par value of $100 
each, has been approved by the board of 
utility commissioners. 
i has authorized the merger of 
r Supply Co. and 
into the Laurel 


The boare L c 
the Laurel Springs Wate 
the Gibbsboro Water Co. 


the capital stock of those com- 
panies to the National Water Works Corp. 
The first named company was authorized 
to issue $21,300 of 6 per 
bonds, 
shares of no-par common stock. 


fer of all 


Trenton Transit Co, was given approval | 


f a chattel mortgage for $21,000. 
' Public Service Coordinated Teemapens was 
authorized to discontinue railway service 
ge borough of Lodi and substitute bus 
service. : : anid hae 
New York 

Triple Cities Traction . ( 
authorized by the public service commis- 
sion to acquire the properties of the Bing- 
hamton Railway Co. from Archibald L. Jack- 
son, who purchased them for $1,300,000 at 
a sale ordered by the United States Dis- 


trict Court pursuant to a judgment of fore- | 


closure. The Binghamton Railway Bus 
Lines, Inc., a subsidiary, was included in 


both transfers. ' 


The Bronx Gas & Electric Co. has been | 
authorized to render gas service in City 
' Island. 


The necessary mains will be con- 
structed by the Consolidated Gas Co., which 
holds a franchise in the territory but does 
not give public gas service in the Bronx, 
will be transferred to the Bronx 
company at cost. The cost of the installa- 
tion and construction is estimated at be- 
tween $225,000 and $250,000, 

New York Central Electric Corp, was 
authorized to construct and operate elec- 
tric plants in the towns of Truston, Birdsall 
and Grove, as extensions of the company’s 
existing facilities. 

hio 
Although inspectors for the public serv- 


ice commission reported the method in use | 


by railroads of detaching pusher or helper 
Mm - 


were invited from 52 banking and 
bond houses and six bids, representing 
12 institutions, have been received. The 


| highest bid was the joint bid of 100.277 


per cent of par 2nd accrued interest from 
Apr. 1, 1930, made by the Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank of Chicago, Ill, the 
First-Union Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chicago, and the First Detroit Company 
and, subject to our approval, has been 
accepted. On that basis the average 
annual cost to the a plicant will be ap- 
proximately 4.70 per cent, ; 
We find that the proposed assumption 
of obligation and_ liability by the 
applicant as aforesail (a) is for a law- 
ful object within its corporate purposes, 
and compatible with the public interest, 
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| engines was unsafe and should be discon- 
tinued, and complaint was made by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Fireman and 
| Enginemen, the commission has rescinded 
|a@ previous order prohibiting the practice 
j}and will permit it to continue. In the 
| case before the commission it was stated 
; that the pusher engines are detached 


the trains move at about 30 miles an hour. 
The commission stated that this method 
is in almost universal use throughout the 
railroad systems of the country, and “while 
it has the utmost concern for the safety 
of the trainmen, does not believe that the 
facts in this case show a danger to em- 
| ployes of the railroad which would justify 
| ordering a change.” 

The Ohio Cities Telephone Co., now op- 
erating in New Philadelphia and Dover, pro- 
poses to acquire the properties of 13 rural 
and village telephone companies, according 
to an application filed with the public util- 
ities commission. The company seeks au- 
thority to issue 105,520 shares of no-par 
common stock at $7.50 per share to effect 
| the purchase. 

Wellington Telephone Co. has been au- 
thorizec to issue $10,000 of common stock 
to reimburse its treasury for capital ex- 
penditures. Application had been made to 
issue $17,500, 
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Ship-Truck Carriers | 


Cut Store-door Rate 


Tariffs on Small Shipments Re- | 
duced in California 


State of California: 

Sacramento, June 25. 

Wooden vessels and motor 
jointly will furnish facilities for the 
transportation of less than carload 
freight shipments from store door to 
|store door between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles at rates lower than those 


mission. 
New tariffs filed by the Los Angeles- 


|} been authorized to become effective on 
July 1, notwithstanding protests made 
by certain steamship companies, 

' The statement follows in full text: 

| The railroad commission, in a decision 
written by Commissioner Thomas S. 
Louttit, has held that certain tariffs filed 
by the Los Angeles-San Francisco Navi- 
gation Company establishing reduced 
rates for less than carload freight from 





San Francisco to Los Angeles, including | Ahoskie, Tarboro, and Rich Square, N. C.,| 


a motor truck pick-up’ or delivery service 
at the Los Angeles end of the line, had 
not been shown to be unreasonable. 


An order was issued permitting the 


tariff providing for the so-called “store-|San Francisco Navigation Company was| No. 22564.—Certified Dry Mat Corporation | 
|door” service to go into effect on July|by use of wooden vessels on compara-| 


1, 1930. 

Competing lines, the principal ones 
being the Los Angeles Steamship Com- 
pany, the Pacific Steamship Company and 
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by | 
| conductors standing on vhe foot-board while | 


trucks | 


;charged by steel steamers, according to} 
|a@ statement issued by the railroad com- | 


San Francisco Navigation Company have | 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on June 25 made public rate decisions 
which are summarized as follows: 
|No. 21388 and Related Cases.—Virginia 
Lumber Corporation vy. Atlantic Coast | 
Line Railroad et al. 
1930, i 
Rates charged on interstate shipments 


of lumber, stave blocks, staves, cross ties, ; 


logs, and poles, in carloads from points | 
in Georgia to Jacksonville, Fla., for Florida 
destinations, and to Savannah, Ga., for ex- | 
port or coastwise movement, found in- 
applicable except as indicated in the re- 
port. Reparation awarded. 

No. 21937.—Tidal Oil Company v. Chicago, | 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway et al. | 
Decided June 14, 1930, 

1. Rates on’ wrought-iron pipe, in car- | 
loads, from Tulsa and Weleetka, Okla., to 
McCamey, Tex., found not unreasonable. | 

2. Rates on wrought-iron pipe, in car-| 
loads, from Covington and Seminole, Okla., | 
to McCamey, Tex., found unreasonable. | 
Reparation awarded. 

No. 21960.—Pittston Paper Corporation v.| 

Canadian National Railway et al. Decided | 

June 9, 1930, 

Rate on wood pulp, in carloads, from | 

imundston, New Brunswick, Canada, to 


Ke 


‘Forest Castle, Pa., found not unreasonable. | 


Complaint dismissed. . 

No. 22096.—National Concrete Metal Forms | 
Corporaiton v. Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way et al. Decided June 10, 1930. 
Carload rate charged on shipment of steel | 

floor arches from Huntington, W. Va., to 

Indianapolis, Ind., found applicable. Com- | 

plaint dismissed. 

No. 22153.—Doyle-Barnes Company et al. v. 
Southern Pacific Company et al. Decided 
June 9, 1930, 

Rates on imported bananas, in carloads, 
from El Paso, Tex., to Los Angeles, San 
Diego, and El Centro, Calif., found unrea- 
sonable. Reparation awarded and a reason- 
able rate prescribed for the future from 
El Paso to El Centro. 

No. 22254.—Anniston Traffic Bureau 

| Louisville & Nashville Railroad et 

Decided June 9, 1930, 

Rates on potatoes, in carloads, from 

| points in Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota and 

| Wisconsin, to Anniston, Ala., found unrea- 

j sonable, and unduly prejudicial, Rates for 

jthe future prescribed, and _ reparation 

| awarded. 

|No, 22372.—Thompson Veneer Company v. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al. De- 

cided June 13, 1930, 

Rates on walnut logs, in carloads, fro 


v. 
al. 





to Edinburg, Ind., found not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

No. 22424 and Related Cases.—Amos Lum- 


GS, 


‘tively slow time, with high insurance 


rates, and that this distinction in serv- 


ice justified lower rates than were proper | 


|for the high class of service rendered by 


which is necessary and appropriate for|the Nelson Steamship Company, pro-| steel steamers. 


and consistent with the proper perform- 
ance by it of service to the public as a 
common carrier, an” which will not im- 
pair its ability to perform that service, 
and (b) is reasonably necessary and ap- 
propriate for suc’ purpose. 


|tested the changes in the rates upon 
|the contention that they were too low 
|and would disrupt the uniform basis of 
'rates hetween the two cities. 

The commission found that the serv- 
ice to be rendered by the Los Angeles- 


Shippers appeared at hearings before 
Commissioner Louttit both in protest 
and approval of the adjustment, those 
desiring the completed service with 
“store-door” delivery being in the ma- 
| jority. 
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Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


ber Company v. Pennsylvania Railroad et 

al. Decided June 10, 1930. 

Rate on lumber, in carloads, from Edin- 
burg, Ind., to Jamestown, N. Y., found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Rate 
charged on lumber, in carloads, from 


Decided June 9,| Bourbor, Ind., to North Tonowanda, N. Y., | 


found applicable. Complaints dismissed. 

No. 21909.—Farmers Exchange, Metolius, 
Oreg., et al. v. Spokane, Portland & Se- 
attle Railway et al. Decided June 11, 
1930, 


Rates on grain, in carloads, from certain 


+points in Oregon, over an interstate route, 


to Portland, Oreg.. found unreasonable but 

not otherwise unlawful. 

awarded 

No. 20644.—Caruso, Rinella, 
pany, 
road et al. Decided June 11, 1930. 
Rates on citrus fruit, in carloads, from 

Lisbon and Winter Haven, Fla., to Sara- 

toga Springs, N. Y., found unreasonable 

prior to Nov. 9, 1928, but not other- 

wise unlawful. Reparation awarded. 

No. 19865 and Related Cases.—Turner Mar- 


Sattaglia Com- 


Inc., v. Atlantic Coast Line Rail- | 


Improved Safety 


In Operation of 
Railroads Found 


Inspector of I. C. C. Says 
Carriers Now Are Han- 
dling Greater Traffic With 
More Efficiency 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


Atlantic City, N. J., June 25.—A. G. 
| Pack, chief inspector, Bureau of Loco- 
| motive Inspection, Interstate Commerce 
|Commission. *.aay praised the perform- 
| ance of the railroads in successfully han- 
dling the heavy traffic which they have 
been called upon to move during recent 
years. 

“Improved standards of maintenance,” 
said Mr. Pack in addressing the closin 
session here today of the eleventh an- 
nual convention of the Mechanical Divi- 
sion of the American Railway Associ- 
ation, “have not only been instrumental 
in bringing about the greatest degree of 
| safety of locomotive operation ever at- 
tained, but have contributed largely to 
| the present-day dependability of passen- 
ger and freight train movement, in- 
creased freight train speed and economy 
;in the use of locomotive fuel. 

Keen Competition 

“This substantial improvement has un- 
doubtedly been brought about by greater 
| improvement in locomotive construction 
| equipment, inspection and repair and du? 
|to the fact that railroad officials are 
| showing greater interest in such matters 
|than probably ever before, with the re- 
|sult that locomotives are being main- 
| tained in better condition, all of which 
|is in the interest of greater safety to 
| the public and employe, as well as effi- 
j ciency and economy in operation. 

“There is keener competition, or 
| friendly rivalry, between the railroads 
today in maintaining a high standard of 
maintenance, resulting in greater effi- 
;ciency and economy, than ever before. 
They appear to be constantly on the alert 
in devising means to improve their serv- 
lee In every particular. These improve- 
ments are highly gratifying to me and 
I know they must be to you and to every 
|other person directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with the successful operation of 
the railroads throughout the United 
States. 
| “It should be remembered that the rail- 
| roads have handled most successfully the 
| heaviest ttraffic, both freight and pas- 
| senger, during recent years than cweeh 
| before in their history. The percentage 
of locomotives inspected found defective; 
number ordered out of service by Federal 
Inspectors; number of accidents result- 
ing from the failure of some part or 
appurtenance of the locomotive; number 
of persons killed; number of persons in- 
jured; average miles per hour of trains 
in freight service; fuel consumption of 
both freight and passenger locomotives 
have all shown a continuous improve- 
ment in the past seven years. 

“From 1923 to 1929, inclusive, the per- 
centage of locomotives inspected and 
found defective decreased from 65 to 21, 
or 44 per cent; the number of locomo- 
tives ordered out of service decreased 
from 7,075 to 1,490, or 78.9 per cent; 
the number of accidents decreased from 
1,348 to 356, or 73.6 per cent; the num- 
ber of persons killed decreased from 72 
| to 19, or 73.6 per cent; the number of 
persons injured decreased from 1,560 to 
390, or 75 per cent; the average miles 
per hour of trains in freight service im- 
crease from 10.6 to 13, or 22.6 Yi 
cent; the number of pounds of coal con- 
sumed per 1,000 gross-ton miles decreased 
| from 167 to 126, or 24.6 per cent; and 
the number of pounds of coal consumed 
per passenger-train car-mile decreased 
from 18.5 to 14.9, or 19.4 per cent. This 
represents a real worth while saving. 

“There are fewer locomotive accidents 
today than at any time in the past 20 
years, with a marked decrease in the 
number of boiler explosions and firebo 

failures as a result of low water and 
other causes. For instance, during 1912, 
there were 94 accidents as compared 
| with 18 during 1929, or a reduction of 
81 per cent; 54 persons killed as com- 
pared with 13, or a reduction of 76 per 
cent, and 168 persons injured as com- 
pared with 23, or a reduction of 86 per 
cent. 

“It is now generally recognized that 
high standards of maintenance and 
safety are more economical and efficient 
than low standards with their conse- 
quent risk of accident and disruption of 
traffic movement.” 





Reparation 


Shipping Board Asks 
| Bids on 18 Vessels 


| 
| Wartime Ships to Be Junked 
Or Converted to Barges 


ble & Granite Co. v. Atlantic Coast Line | 


Railroad et al. Decided 

Upon rehearing finding 
port in the title case, 147 I. C. C. 796, that 
the rates charged on ertain shipments 
of rough sawed marble, in carloads, from 
points in Tennessee and Georgia to Tampa, 
Fla., were inapplicable, affirmed. Repara- 
tion awarded, 

Rates assailed in No. £1896 on marble, 
granite, and limestone, rough quarried, 
| sawed, and/or sand rubbed, in carloads, 
;from points in Tennessee, Alabama, and 
| Georgia to Tampa and Ybor City, Fla., 
found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. Complaint dismissed. 
| No, 16534 and Related Cases.—-National Re. 

fining Company et al. v. Cleveland, Cin- 

cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 

et al. Decided June 3, 1930. 
| Upon further consideration finding in 
| former report herein, 159 I. C. C. 307, modi- 
| fied to award reparation on certain ship- 
ments found to have been routed over the 
Chicago & Alton Railroad. 
| No, 22603.-Canada Packers, Ltd., 
| ton & Maine Railroad et al, 
} June 9, 1930. 
| Rates on fresh meats, :n carloads, from 
Toronto, Ont., and Montreal, Que., to des- 
tinations in trunk-line and New England 
territories found not unreasonable. Com- 
| plaint dismissed. 

No, 22737.—Texas Louisiana Power Co. v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et 
al, Decided June 12, 1930, 

| Rate on petroleum gas oil, in carloads, 
from Borger, Tex., over an interstate route 
to Perryton, Tex., found unreasonable 
the past. 
able. Reparation awardeu. 


June 12, 
in original re- 


v. Bos- 


| 


v. Boston & Maine Railroad et al. De- 
| cided June 10, 1930. 
| Rate on matrix paper, in carloads, from 
| West Groton,’ Mass., to Cleveland, Ohio, 
found not unreasonable. Comrlaint dis- 
missed. 
No, 22570.—Perry T. *ess v. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. 

Decided June 13, 1950. 

Rate on cemert in carloads. from Mason 
City, ‘'‘owa, to Juda and Monroe, Wis., 
found in violation of Section 4 of the inter- 
state commerce act, but not unreasonable. 


| 


i Defendant directed to remove the fourth-’ 


‘ 


1930, | 


Decided | 


in | 
Present rate found not unreason- | 


Eighteen vessels of the laid-up fleet of 
the United States Shipping Board left 
over from the World War construction 
program, will be sold for junking or for 
|conversion to barges, under action taken 
by the Board on June 24. (A summary 
|of the Board’s action was printed in tae 
issue of June 25.) 
| Bids will be received tor the ships on 
| Aug. 1, and they will be sold on the basis 
|of the highest offers received either fggm 
citizens of the United States or alie®is. 
i From foreigners, however, the pledges 
must be to completely dismantle and 
scrap the vessels, whereas American cit- 
izens will have the option of converting 
them to barges. The vessels, their ton- 
‘nage and location, are: 
| “Amcross,” 8736, Phil. delphia; “Cabe- 
|gon,” 8756, “Chester Kiwanis,” 8736, 
Staten Island; “Chicomie>,” 9511, “Dera- 
|nof,” 7630, Philadelphia; “Intan,” 8756, 
Staten Island; “John Englis,” 8747, Phil- 
|adelphia; “Lycoming.” 8756, Staten 
| Island; “Newburgh,” 8822, Caldwell, N. 
Y.; “Norumbega,” 8630, ‘“Osaqumsick,” 
9498, “Ossineke,” 8550, Staten Island; 
“Portsmouth,” 8360, Philadelphia; ‘‘Was- 
saic,” 8474, Staten Island; ‘Western 
Cross,” 8752, Caldwell, N. Y.; “Western 
Pride,” 8842, ‘Western Sea,” 8556, Phi!- 
adelphia; “Winyah,” 8756, Staten Island. 
EIT aK 
section violation. “Complaint dismissed. 
No. 22451.—Illinois Oil Company v. Atchi- 

son, Topeka & Santa “e Railway et al. 

Decided June 10,° 1930. 

Rates on petroleum products, in car- 
| loads, from Cushing, Bristow, Cleveland, 
'and Drumwright, Okla., to Clinton, Fulton, 
and Mayfield, Ky., found unreasonable but 
not unduly prejudicial. Reasonable rate 
|prescribed for the future and reparation 
awarded. 

No. 22486.—Atlanta Paper Company v. Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad et al. Decided 
June 13, 1930, 

Rate chargéd on a carload of flat paper 
cups from Worcester, Mass., to Atlanta, 

Complies 





Ga., found not unreasonable. 
dismissed, 
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Public 


Rail Subsidiary 
Asks to Operate — 


Bus Line in Ohio 








Motor Operators Oppose Ap- 
plication; Two Electric 
Lines Seek to Abandon 
129 Miles of Trackage 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, June 25. 

The proposed operation of motor bus 
lines by a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, which will be opposed by the 
organized independent bus operators of 
Ohio; abandonment of an electric inter- 
urban line of 51 miles in length, and 
abandonment of a similar line of 78 
miles, with contemplated substitution of | 
buses by the same company, are cov- 
ered in applications now pending before 
the public utilities commission. 

The Pennsylvania General Transit Co., 
affiliate of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
has applied for a certificate authorizing 
it to conduct an interstate bus business 
through Ohio on a route between Pitts- 
burg, Pa., and Covington, Ky. The pro- 





posed route is through Steubenville, 
Cadiz, Smyrna, Cambridge, Zanesville, 


Somerset, Lancaster, Amanda, Circleville, 
Williamsport, Washington, Court House, 
Wilmington, Clarksville, Morrow, Mont- 
gomery and Norwood. 
~ Certificate Also Asked 

The company also has pending before 
the commission applications for inter- 
state certificates paralleling all of the 
main lines through Ohio 


Pennsylvania’s 
excepting the Pittsburgh-Cleveland 
route. It also has applications pending 


for certain intrastate certificates. 

The only interstate certificate so far 
granted to the company permits the en- 
trance of its buses into Steubenville 
from West Virginia. . 

The Ohio Motor Bus Association, 
claiming to representing 75 per cent of 
the motor transportation companies | 
earrying passengers in Ohio, and 55 in- 
dividual bus line operators, have filed 
protests with the commission against the 
rroposed operation of the Pennsylvania 
General Transit Co. for intrastate busi- 
ness between Steubenville and Cincin- | 
nati. 

The Toledo, Bowling Green & South- 
ern Traction Co. has applied for au- 
thority to abandon its electric interur- 
ban line between Findlay and Toledo, 
tear up the tracks and take down the} 
transmission lines. 

The line 51 miles in 
éperates through North 
Bowling Green and Maumee. 

The company also owns and operates 
the Findlay street railway, but does not! 
plan to abandon that service, the peti- 
tion states. 

The petition alleges that the company’ 
operations are “practically doomed” 
through lack of revenue and paralleling 
bus service. The deficit for 1929 was 
stated to have heen $57,458 and in 1930 
will exceed $70,000, it was asserted. 

The interurban line, according to the 
petition, had its inception with the 
Findlay Street Railway Co., which, was 
organized ‘in 1887 as a horse car line| 
within the City of Findlay. In 1892! 
the city service was electrified. and in 
1900 the line was extended to Mortimer. 
A year later the company was consoli- 
date with the Hancock Light & Power 
Co. and the Toledo, Bowling Green & 
Fremont Railway Co. to form the Toledo, 
Bowling Green & Southern Traction Co. 
At the same time a 10-mile link was 
built to connect Mortimer and Trombley, 
thereby making the Findlay-Toledo line 
complete. 

The company states in its petition that 
other transportation facilities in the ter- 
ritory are adequate for the public needs. 
These include bus lines, truck lines and 


length and 
Baltimore, 


the New York Central Railroad’s Ohio 
Central lines. 


The Scioto Valley Railway & Power 
Co. has asked for permission to abandon 
its passenger and freight service be- 
tween Columbus and Lancaster and be- 
tween Columbus’ and Chillicothe, and 
the company contemplates the operation 
of motor bus service between the cities 
and villages now served. 

The company, according to its peti- 
tion, does not plan to abandon any of 
its electric generating, transmitting o1 
distributing facilities or the 13 miles of 
railway between Groveport, Obetz and 


Picway, over which freight service is 

given to the Picway plant of the Co- 

lumbus Railway, Power & Light Co. 
The interurban railway line to be 


abandoned is 78 miles in length, the pe- 
tition states, and now connects the fol- 
lowing cities and villages with Colum- 
bus: Circleville, Lancaster, Chillicothe, 
Ashville, Kingston, Canal Winchester, 
Lockbourne, Carroll, Groveport and 
Obetz Junction. 

The company asserts in its petition 
that the line can no longer compete suc- 
cessfully with railway, motor bus and 
truck service paralleling its service. 


Alberta Will Spend 
$2,000.000 on Power 


Principal Expense This Year to 
Be Distribution Line 











Approximately $2,000,000 will be ex- 
pended on power development work in 
Alberta by the Calgary Power Company 
during the present year, according to a 
report from Consul Samuel C. Reat, Cal- 
gary. Alberta, Canada, made public by 
the Department of Commerce June 25. 

The principal expenditure will be in 
connection with the power distribution 
line from the Ghost plant to the City 
of Edmonton, 200 miles north. The 
work, it was pointed out, involves rais- 
ing the head at Kananaskis Falls by 
4 feet and deepening of the tail race 
at the Ghost plant. The Ghost River 
Dam 35 miles west of Calgary, was com- 
pleted in December, 1929. The power 
plant and dam cost $4,000,000. 

it was stated that the Calgary Power 
Company also plans to increase the water 
atorage at the Ghost River Dam so that 
tne load may be kept up during the 
Winter months. 

In the event of the Dominion govern- 
ment finally refusing to grant permis- 
sion to increase the storage at Lake 
Minnewanka, the Calgary Power Com- 
pany will endeavor to secure permission 
from the government of Alberta for de- 
veloping the Spray Lakes—a project that 
has been contemplated for several years. 
The question, it was explained, that has 
not been settled is whether the Spray 
Lakes development will be undertaken 
by a private corporation or by the prov- 
ince of Alberta. This project will re- 
quire an expenditure of about $5,000,000, 
it was said, 
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Utilities 


Control by 


Utility Charter Said to Impose 
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Inland Waterways 


Firm’s Organizers To Stud 





Commission Examin 


er Testifies That Provision in Electric 


Bond & Share By-Laws Provided for Stock 
Issues to Friendly Interests 





The organizers of the Electric Bond!soever they themselves (the directors) 


& Share Company arranged as a char- 
ter right to retain control of the group | 


| headed by that company regardless of | 


changes in the stock ownership, accord- | 
ing to information given the Federa! 
Trade Commission June 25 by A. E. 
Lundvall, one of its examiners, who ap- 
peared as a witness in the Commission's 
inquiry into the financial structure oi 
power and gas utilities. 

Porvisions were included in the ar- 
ticles of incorporation, Mr. Lundvait 
showed, which enabled “a small numbet 
of directors” to maintain control of the 
group by the issue of new stock 
“friendly interests.” The articles of in- 
corporation provided that no stockholder 
could claim the right to subscribe to the 
new issue and the directors, therefore 
were able to place the stock in the hands 
of whomsoever they desired. 


No Hearings Planned 
Before Late Fall 
Mr. 


which 


Lo 


witness 
in the 


the last 
will hear 


Lundvall was 
the Commission 


present series, and it was stated orally! 


in behalf of the Commission that no 
hearings are planned before late Fali. 
The present plans call for consideration 
of affairs of the operating companies 
the hearings are resumed as it 
was the Commission's belief that “most 


of the important holding companies 
have been examined. 
The witness at the last session laid 


a report before the Commission showing, 
he said. how the Electric Bond & Share 


group was managed. The report was 
submitted as an exhibit for the Commis- 
sien’s record, and in it Mr. Lundvall 


quoted the articles of incorporation which 
he construed as reposing control of the 
group in the board of directors. After 
quoting the provisions, Mr. Lundvall 
said: 

“The provisions have an important re- 
lation to corporation control that was 
possessed by a small number of di- 
rectors, the stockholders notwithstand- 
ing, inasmuch as they provided that if 
the capital stock of the corporation were 
ever increased, the then existing stock- 
holders could claim no right to subscribe 
to any share or shares of the additional 
capital stock, but. that the increase 
thereof could have been distributed by 
action of the board of directors to whom- 
OF 


Eighteen Airports Begun 
In Tennessee This Year 


State of Tennessee: 
Nashville, June 25. 

Eighteen airports, all started during 
this vear, have recently been completed 
or are under construction in Tennessee, 
and several other towns are forming 
plans for the construction of air fields, 
according to a statement by the division 
ef aeronautics of the department of 
highways. 

The division announced that it will 
require all planes used in the State to 
conform to the rules and regulations of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce. 





Four River Projects 
Disapproved in Report 


25, 


The War Department, on June sub- 


mitted to the House reports stating that 
Federal improvement of two rivers in 
New York and two in Wisconsin, for 
navigation, power development. flood 
control or irrigation, is not justified at 
the present time. These waterways are: 
Saranac River and Big Chazy River. 
both from the Adirondacks Lake 
Champlain in New York; and Peshtigo 
River and Oconto River, both from 
northern Wisconsin to Green Bay. 


to 





Amendment Would Halt 
Great Northern Merger 


[Continued from Page J 


1esolution should be -dopted in order 
that the legislation would be general. 
“The amendment adopted by the Com- 
mittee today,” he said, “meets our situ 
ation very nicely, but I think the original 
resolution should be adopted, and I doubt 


1 
I 


if the courts would uphold the provisions | 


the Committee amendment adopted 
teday.” ; 

Mr. Knutson said that h. believes the 
courts would hold that this amendment 
class legislation. With ,gthe new 
amendment included in e resoltion, Mr. 
Knutson said he docs not think he will 
vote for ‘he resolution as reported by 
+* + House Committee. 


is 





Building of Motor Vehicles 
Is Confined to 117 Counties 


[Continue d from Page 2.) 
in the United States having two or 
more such establishments are listed in 
the following table, and anyone wish- 
ing a list of those counties contaming 
one such establishment may secure this 


list from the Bureau, Mr. Dewey an- 
nounced. 
Counties (in the United States) contain- 


ing motor vehicle manufacturing establish- 





ments, together with the number of estab- 
lishments in each, arranged in order of 
number of establishments: 
Wayne, Mich. ‘ 2:3 
Cook, 1 A ce 15 
Las Angeles. Calif. 10 
Cuyanoga, Ohio 7 
Hamilton, Ohio 7 
San Francisco. Calif. 5 
Milwaukee, Wis, 5 
Marion, Ind 4 
Allen, Ohio ° aietdiacatacata 4 
Alameda, Calif : 3 
Ingham, Mich aarae 4 3 
Saginaw, Mich ee a : 3 
St. Louis City, Mo. .. ‘ c 3 
Essex, N. J. ° ‘ 3 
Erie, N. Y. . ° 3 
Miami, Ohio a 3 
Lehigh, Pa. . . as 3 
New York City, N. Y. 3 
Fairfield, Conn. - 2 
Elkhart, Ind ° 2 
Worcester, Mass . < 2 
Kalamazoo. Mich. . i a ‘ 2 
Hennepin, Minn. aie ss 2 
Union, N, J. = ; 2 2 
Chemung, N. Y. hae an ‘ 2 
Monre y YF i a 2 
(Unondaga. N. Y. .ccccscccvcccecceess 2 
Clark, Ohio > 
King, Wash te te 2 
Waupaca, Wis. ara 2 
87 other counties with one establishment 
each are not listed individually in this 
table. 


decided. 

“For this reason, if there had been 
an effort made by outside interests to 
acquire control of the Electric Bond & 


Share Securities Corporation, the board | 


of directors could have issued such com- 
mon stock to friendly interests as was 
necessary to maintain control. 


Plan Said to Be Used 
In Other Industries 


“This provision, however, with regarc 


to the power of the directors is not 
peculiar to Electric Bond & Share 
group. It is believed, in fact, to exist 


in some other industries.” 
Mr. Lundvall’s report outlined the his- 
tory of the group which he said had its 


inception at the hands of the General 
Electric Company in 1905, That com-} 
pany maintained control through owner- 


ship of common stock until 1925, when 
it organized the Electric Bond & Share 
Securities Corporation, This corpora- 
tion was merged in 1929 with the Elec- 


tric Bond & Share Company into the 
present corporation of that name. 

The present Electric Bond & Share 
Company, the exhibit showed, as_ well 


as its predecessor companies, is a serv- 
ice company which is the dominant stock- 
holder in a number of large holding com- 
panies. These holding companies, the 
record showed, control “either directly 
or indirectly scores of important electric 
power utility companies in widely sepa- 
rated sections of the country.” 





New Hampshire Inquiry 
Into Utilities Postponed 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, June 25. 


The inuqiry by the public service com- 
mission into the affairs of the Asso- 


ciated Gas & Electric Co., New Hamp- | 


shire Gas & Electric Co., New England 
Gas & Electric Assn. and Derry Electric 
Co. has been postponed, according to an- 
nouncement by the commission's chair- 
man, Mayland H. Morse. 

The chairman stated that a date for 


the hearing would be fixed after a deci- | 


sion has been given by the Federal stat- 
utory court on a petition by the utilities 
for an order restraining the commission 
from conducting certain phases of the 
proposed investigation. 





Commission Changes 
Buffalo Radio Set-up 





Plan Decentralizes Ownership 
Of Four Broadeast Stations 





Approval of the plan for the decentral 
ization of ownership of four broadcasting 
stations in Buffalo, whereby the alleged 
“monopoly” of the Buffalo Broadcasting 
Corporation will be dissolved, was voted 
June 25 by the Federal Radio Commis 
sion. 

The Commission acted favorably on 
three applications having to do with the 
reorganization, and the amicable settle- 
ment of the controversy between the Buf- 
falo Broadcasting Corporation and the 
Buffalo Bvening News, newspaper which 
was successful in its request for the as- 
signment of one of the four Buffalo 
stations. An appeal from the adverse 


‘decision of the Commission was taken by 


station WMAK, one of the Buffalo 
Broadcasting Corporation group, but 
this will be withdrawn with the approval 
of the reorganization, as approved by the 
Commission. 

Under the plan, submitted to the Com 
mission by William J. Donovan, forme: 
Assistant Attorney General, and his legal 
associates, the corporation dissolved, 
and the four stations regain their individ- 
ual identity. Provision for increase in 
power and improved assignment for cer- 
tain of the stations also was made, con 
tingent upon future developments." 

A summary of the plan for reorganiza- 
tion was published in The United States 
Daily of June 23. 


is 





Kansas Governor Suggests 
Grain Corporation Purchase 


‘Contimued from Page 1.) 


Board funds would be 


farmers from 
based, 

The Stabilization Corporation has not 
entered the market for new wheat, Mr 
Legge has stated, and it is not now con- 
templated that it will\Wo so. The corpo- 


ration is holding the grain which it pur 


chased from last year’s crop, he said. 
About one month ago these holdings 
were stated to be somewhere near 50,- 


000,000 bushels, but the Board recently 
has declined to make public any estimate 
of the holdings. 

Wheat pricesghave declined to the low- 
est level since 1914, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Senator Watsen (Rep.), of Indiana, 
majority leader, had a two-hour confer- 
ence with Chairman Alexander Legge, 
of the Federal Farm Board, June 25, in 
which the general situation was dis- 
cussed, 

“Did Mr. Legge hold out any hope for 
improving prices?” Mr. Watson was 
asked in the Senate upon his return. 

“Well, he said the future is not with- 


‘Four Committees 


udy World 
Radio Problems 


| Plans to Be Formulated for 
Presentation at Interna- 
tional Conference at. Co- 
penhagen in 1931 








Preliminary steps in 


available to all nations were taken June 
24 by radio engineers of the various 
Government Departments interested in 
radio and of commercial communications 
companies, at a conference called by the 
Federal Radio Commission. 

The meeting was to formulate plans 
and policies in preparation for the con- 
'ference of the International Technical 
Consulting Committee on Radio Com- 
munication to be held in Copenhagen in 
1931. 

Four committees, to meet during the 
Summer at the call of their chairman, 
to consider basic questions which were 
not threshed out at the international con- 
ference held at The Hague last Fall, 
were appointed by Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, 
chief engineer of the Commission, who 
was elected executive-chairman of the 
conlerence. 

General Meeting 

These committees, with about 12 mem- 
bers each, will submit their preliminary 
reports to another general meeting of 
‘the full committee to be held in Wash- 
ington, Sept. 4. At this general meet- 
ing new agenda for the Copenhagen 
meeting will be considered. 

The conference at Copenhagen will be 
merely recommendatory in objective, Dr. 
Jolliffe explained. It is provided under 
the International Radiotelegraph 
vention that every two years a meeting 
shall he held of the technical radio ex- 
perts to consider changes that should be 
;made in international regulations with 
the object of obtaining maximum bene- 
fits from the limited available facilittes. 

In 1932 the international radiotele- 
graph convention will be held in Madrid. 

Commercial radiotelephone _ service, 
one of the newest phases of radie com- 
munication, constitutes a major question 
to be discussed at Copenhagen, it was 
brought out at the meeting, attended by 
approximately 50 representatives of gov- 
ernmental and commercial interests. 

The basic problem involves the most 
suitable methods from the technical 
standpoint of insuring the good organi- 
zation of such service, especially long- 
distance-connecting mobile stations—-and 
particularly passenger carrying vessels— 
to the publie telephone networks. Re- 
lated problems also will be considered, 

Committee Appointed 

“Committee A,” appointed by Dr. Jol- 
liffe, has before it the question of-study- 
ing and perfecting methods tecKnically 
available for maintaining constant the 
stability of a transmitter. This, it was 
explained, is to prevent the “wobbling” 
of the emitted signals, which causes in- 
terference. 

Capt. S. C. Hooper, director of naval 
communications, Department of the 
Navy, was designated chairman of this 
committee. Haraden Pratt, Mackay 
Radio & Telegraph Co., was named vice 
chairman, and Lieut. Comdr. Joseph R. 


Redman, secretary. 
The study of the methods to be 
adopted to reduce interference in the 


bands shared by fixed and mobile serv- 
ices above 6,000 kilocycles was assigned 
to “Committee B.” W. D. Herrell, chief 
of the radio division, department of 
Commerce, was named its chairman; L. 
A. Briggs, RCA Communications, Ine., 
vice chairman; and L. E. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
secretary. 

Three questions have to do with radio 
telephony were assigned to “Committee 
C,” of which Lloyd Espenschied, of the 
American 
was named chairman. Gerald C. Gross, 
short wave engineer of the Commission, 
was named vice chairman, with no spe- 
cific designation for secretary. 

Questions Involved 

The questions which this 
ll undertake are as follows: 

“What are the most suitable methods 
from a technical standpoint to insure 
the good organization of a commercial 
radiotelephone service, especially long- 
distance-connecting mobile _ stations 
and particularly passenger carrying ves- 
to the public telephone networks? 

“Coordination of radiotelephony be- 
tween fixed stations with the telephony 
on the land networks, particularly as 
concerns the following questions: 

(a) What is the most suitable method 
for measuring noise levels under the 
special conditions of a_ radiotelephone 
circuit? 

What should be the maximum toler- 
able limit of the noise levels measured 
by this method? 

(b) What instrument would be suit- 
able to permit the special operator who 
is situated at the junction point between 
the radiophone connection and the me- 
tallic cirevit to measure the voice level? 
“The study of teehnical possibilities 
reducing the frequency band occupied 
by a transmitter, by the partial suppres- 
sion of the frequency band transmitted 
(that is, the emission of a single side 
band only or of a side band and the 
carrier wave) for varidus types of trans- 
mission and types of service.” 

Study of Methods 
The study and perfecting of methods 


committee 
wi 


} 
sels 


of 


for the comparison of frequency stand- | 


Tier aerate leaden, oie ards, with the objective of obtaining 
out hope, " rep ae = ener | ee ; i international uniformity, and the calibra- 
the Farm Board had not nous and tion of wave meters, were the questions 
stored 60,000,000 buswels of wheat the 


price would be 20 cents lower than it is 
today. 

“The Board ix working smoothly, de- 
voting every effort to cope with the very 
difficult problem of world surpluses.” 


‘Has the Board sufficient funds at 
present?” / 
“Oh, yes,” replied Senator Watson. 


“They won't need any more money until 


we meet next time.” 
State of Kansas: 
Topeka, June 25. 
‘Gov. C. M. Reed, of Kansas, in re- 


questing that the Federal Farm Board 
purchase immediately 25,00,000 bushels 
additional wheat at current prices and 
withhold same from the market for a 
definite period of time to bolster up the 
present wheat market, said: 

“The present price of wheat not 
justified by the visible supply available 
for world consumption, and it is my be- 
lief that the Federal Farm Board has 


is 


ample powers under the stabilization fea- 
ture of the marketing act and ample 


capital to relieve the situation.” 


assigned “Committee Dd.” Dr. J. H. Del- 
linger, chief, radio division, Bureau of 
Standards, was named chairman of this 


commitee; Edgar M. ‘Wilson, of the 
Dollar Steamship Co. (Globe Wireless, 
Inc.), vice chairman, and C. G. MclIl- 


wraith, Bureau of Standards secretary. 
The various committees held executive 
sessions, following organization, to make 


preliminary arrangements for meetings | 


to be held during the Summer. By 
inanimous vote of the @onference, all 
members are privileged to attend com- 


mittee meetings whether or not they 
are members of the particular com- 
mittees. 


Organization of the four committees 
set up by Executive Chairman Jolliffe 
on June 24, were made public June 25. 


The committees, it was agreed, will hold ' 


a general meeting in New York during 
the week of July 21. 
Personne! of Committees 
The personnel of the committees, other 
than their chairmen, vice chairmen and 
secretaries, is as follows: 
Committee A: W. G. H.. Finch, 


| 


| 


. shaping Amer-| 
ican recommendations relating to the use} 
of those portions of the radio spectrum | 


Con- 


Whittemore, ! 


Telephone & Telegraph Co., ' 
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on by Commerce Department. 
in Denmark, Hungary 





; Certain forms of air traffic in Den- 
| mark and Germany showed an increase in 


1929 over previous years, but there were 
many decreases in Hungary, according 
to reports recently made public by the 
aeronautics trade division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Department of 
Commerce had announced previously that 
advices from Paris showed an increase 
of more than $130,000,000 in the value 
'of exports via Le Bourget field. 
Mexican aviation companies, the De- 


} partment has been informed by George 


Wythe, commercial attache at Mexico 
City, handled 1,445,233 pieces of air mail 
during 1929 and revenues from this serv- 
ice amounted to approximately $202,000. 
Disbursements of the Mexican post office 
department to aviation 


| this period. 

Reports from A. Douglas Cook, as- 
sistant trade commissioner at Berlin, dis- 
close that Deutsche Luft Hansa 1929 
| trafhi 
the volume of freight and mail, 
number of passengers’ carried, the 
amounts of baggage and newspapers 
transported, and in the numher of kilo- 
meters flown. 


Decrease Shown in 


Number of Passengers 
99 


The number of passengers dropped 22 
per cent, according to information con- 
tained in the June 20 issue of the For- 
eign Aeronautical News, departmental 

blication, and the volume of baggage 
dropped 21 per cent. This total com- 
bined decline of 21 per cent was said to 
be 7 per cent greater than the decline 
ir kilometers flown, which showed a total 
of 11 per cent less than in 1928, approx- 
imately equal to the 1927 total. 

Freight and mail traffic, however, in- 
creased only a fourth as much as in 1928, 
while the newspaper business fell off 72 
‘per cent due in part to the “policy of 
accepting newspapers as_ mail ship- 
ments.” 

Mr. Cook's report declares “the entire 
German aeronautics industry suffered by 
the 50 per cent cut in the Federal aero- 
nautical budget. According to Director 
Milch of the Deutsche Luft Hansa, this 
organization was obliged to go into ex- 
tensive reorganization in so far as inter- 
national air traffic was concerned, The 
Luft Hansa was forced to discharge 
about one-third of its personnel, but 
maintained its chief services. Connec- 
tions within Germany and from Germany 
to other European countries were main- 
tained as well as possible.” 


The safety, regularity, and punctual- 
ity of the traffic improved over 1928, Mr. 
Cook informed the Department, and on 
Sept. 1, 1929, the equipment consisted 
of 153 modern planes. There were 71 
small single-motored planes, 48 medium- 
sized single-motored, and 22 large multi- 
motored planes, including 12 seaplanes. 


Trans-Atlantic 
Line Is Planned 


Future plans of the company, the in- 
formation received indicates, include the 


establishment of a trans-Atlantic line 
first to South America, profitable air 
mail and freight connections between 


Germany and distant commercial points, 
and close coopefation with railroads and 
shipping lines. The Luft Hansa also 
hopes to develop night flying to reach 
a 12 to 24-hour flying day. 

The Luft Hansa in 1929 carried 87,019 
passengers, as contrasted with 111,115 
in 1928 and 102,681 the previous year; 
carried 690,000 kilos of baggage in com- 
parison with 868,460 kilos in 1928 and 
521.921 the previous year; 1,198,790 kilos 
of freight in comparison with 1,023,206 
the previous year and 641,186 in 1927. 
Mail carried in 1929 amounteti to 366,- 
845 kilos, as against 317,588 in 1928 and 
=74,073 in 1927. The decrease in news- 
papers was shown by a total of 44,962 
kilos in 1929 compared with 162,042 in 


1928, 205,743 in 1927, and 113,731 in| 
1926. The number of kilometers flown 
in 1929 was 9,087,694, while the total 


| was 10,217,528 in 1928 and 9,208,029 in | 


1 1927. 

The report of the Danish Aviation Co., 
| Ltd., which maintains regular service 
hetween Copenhagen and foreign points, 
showed a continued increase in 1929, ac- 
| cording to reports from H. Sorensen, 
commercial attache at Copenhagen. This 
organization carried 8.6 per cent more 
passengers and 39 per cent more goods 
and baggage. 


Danish Service 
Maintained Regularly 


Service of the Danish concern was 
maintained with 100 per cent regularity, 
the Department learned, and the cost 
per kilometer flown was 1.85 crowns 
which compared with 2.09 crowns the 
preceding year, (Tee crown is approxi- 
mately 26.7577 cents.) The company 
purchased two ne Fokker planes and 
installed new Bristol-Jupiter motors, and 
i 


American Radio News 
New York; Ralph Heintz, Heintz and 
{| Kaufman, San Francisco; Dr. W. Wil- 
son, Bell Laboratories, New York; Lieut. 
W. T. Guest, Signal Corps, Department 
of War; E. M. Webster, Coast Guard; 
H. Ackerburge Columbia Broadcasting 
System, New York; Dr. A. H. Taylor, 
Naval Research Laboratory, Bellevue, 
D. C., and K. B. Warner, executive sec- 
retary, American Radio Relay League. 

Committee B: T. M. Stevens, Radio 
Corporation of America, New York; T. 
|. Nivison, Mackay Radio & Telegraph 
'Co., New York; Mr. Heintz; R. H. Mar- 
riott, Insttute of Radio Engineers; E. 
K. Cohan, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem; Lieut. E, K. Jett, short wave en- 
gineer, Radio Commission; Lieut. Web- 
ster; C. W. Horn, yeneral engineer, 
National Broadcasting Company; Fred 
Meinholtz, New York Times; Lieut. Com- 
jmander J. R. Redman, Department of 
jthe Navy; W, E. Beakes Tropical Radio 
Telegraph Co., Boston; Lt. Guest, and 
Mr. Warner. 

Committee C: Mr. Hei tz, Mr. Beakes. 
Maj. W. B. Blair, Signal Corps, United 
States Army; Mr. Stevens, Mr. Horn, 
Lieut. Melling and Mr. Nivison. 

Committee D: Capt. J. H. Gardner, 
Department of War; H. H. Beverege, R. 
C, A. Communications, Inc.; Mr. Warner; 
Haraden Pratt, Mackay Radio Tele- 
graph Company; Dr. Frank Conrad, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh; Dr. L. T, Wheeler, 
naval research laboratory; Melville 
Eastham, and W., Fairbanks, 


Corporation, 


concerns | 
amounted to approximately $212,113 for 


¢ showed an increase over 1928 in| 
but | 
there were substantial decreases in the* 


|inas in use four modern Fokker planes 
with three Jabiru planes in reserve. 

“The subvention received from the| 
Danish government expires during the 
| current fiscal year,” Mr. Sorenson re- 
| ports, “and the company has requested 
| that the subvention be granted for four- 
| year periods instead of for two-year pe- 
riods as heretofore.” 

Flying 154,460 kilometers 
lar routes, 24,320 on extra trips, and 
4,500 on sightseeing trips, the company 
| flew a total of 183,285 miles in 1929 
as compared with 166,777 in 1928. There 
were 1,740 regular route passengers as 


erential 


on regu- 


compared with 1,602 in 1928 and 790! 
sightseers as compared with 992 the 
} preceding year. 

Freight carried in 1929 amounted to 


16,705 kilograms, as against 12,075 in 
1928; baggage totaled 23,884 kilograms 
as against 22,569 in 1928; and mail, 4,- 
980 kilograms as against 5,901 in 1928. 


Decreases Reported 
In Hungary a 


Although the number of takeoffs and 
landings at Budapest both increased last 
year, there was a decrease noted in 
Hungarian aviation in the number of 
kilometers flown, passengers arriving 
and departing, freight carried, and mail 
carried. Only the number of newspa- 
pers carried showed a gain, Walter M. 
Slavik, assistant trade commissioner at 
Budapest, reported. . 

The Hungarian traffic included trans- 
| portation of 93,686,357 kilograms of 
freight in contrast with a total amount 
of 187,849,670 in 1928; of 746,497 kilo- 
; grams of mail in contrast with 941.391; 
and of 29,907,600 kilograms of newspa- 
pers as compared with 28,105,866 kilo- 
grams the previous year. The com- 
panies made 1,267 takeoffs and 1,266 
landings, and covered 680,340 kilometers, 
a decrease of more than 40 kilometers 
below 1928. There were 1,766 passen- 
| gers departing from Budapest and 1,599 
arriving at that point. 


‘Air Officials Praise 
Flight Over Atlantic 


Believe Feat Will Have Fa- 
| vorable Effect on the Avia- 
tion Industry 











[Continued from Page ia 
runner of other successful trips with the 
ultimate goal as regular lines running 

| both east and west across the North 
Atlantic. 


Need of Radio Equipment 

“This feat demonstrates the advance 
made particularly in blind flying. The 
weather conditions encountered by these 
men would have resulted in catastrophe 
not so long ago.” 

The encounter with adverse weather 
conditions was seen by the Chief of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of 
the Navy, Rear Admiral William A. Mof- 
fett, as evidence of the need for radio 
equipment to guide planes through fog- 
bound regions. Admiral Moffett declared 
that the crew of the “Southern Cross” 
has demonstrated skill and ability. 

Maj. Kingsford-Smith 
of the highest praise and 
tion on his successful flight 
Atlantic,” Admiral Moffett said. “His 
preparation, his daring, and his  sue- 
cessful landing at an airport in the West- 
ern Hemisphere demonstrate his. skill 
j and ability. @ The last hours of his flight 
again demonstrates the necessity for ra- 
dio control and radio beacons to guide 
planes flying in fogbound areas to air- 


is deserving 
commenda- 


across the 


ports. a wish to again’ congratulate 
Maj. Kingsford-Smith and his gallant 
crew.” 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Aeronautics David S. Ingalls issued the 


the following statement “I congratu- | 
late the transatlantic fliers on accom- 
plishing an outstanding feat in avia- 


tion. The flight over the Atlantic from 
east to west is a most hazardous under- 
taking. Great credit is due to the or-| 
ganization, courage, skill and fortitude 
of the crew which made it possible.” 
The following message of congratula- 
tions was sent on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of the Nayy by the Acting Secre- 
tary, Ernest L@&® Jahncke “The Amer- 
ican Navy extends its congratulations to 
you and your gallant crew. Your cour- 
ageous feat of crossing the Atlantic | 
and landfng safely against great odds | 
has aroused the admiration of every of-' 
ficer and man in the naval service” 


Terminal Rehearing Plea 
Answered by California 


State of California: 
Sacramento, June 25. 

The State’ railroad commission has 
filed with the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia a brief in opposition to a petition 
filed by the Southern Pacific Company, 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Com- 
pany and.the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company. The latter asked | 
a rehearing on the opinion rendered by | 
thecourt on May 27 upholding the order |} 
of the commission requiripg those car- 
riers to construct a union terminal sta- 
tion at Los Angeles. 

The commission denies all allegations 
of the petitioning carriers that the court 
erred in upholding the commission's 
order and in denying their application for 
a writ of review of that order. An early 
decision by the court is expected on the 
petition for rehearing, according to a 


statement issued by the commission. 
The commission’s brief, which was 
prepared by Arthur T. George, chief 


counsel, takes up in detail the nine alle- 
gations of error on the part of the 
court in upholding the commission, made | 
by the carriers in their petition for a 
rehearing, and states that the court did | 
not err in holding there is no conflict | 
between the transportation act of 1920, 
under which they allege the Interstate 

Commerce Commission has the sole juris- 
diction t® order a union station, and} 
the California public utilities act, un-| 
der which the railroad commission is 

sued its order to the carriers to build 
the station, the other necessary condi- 

tions as laid down by the United States 
Supreme Court and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission having been fulfilled. 


Travel by Airplane Radio Engineers 
Shows Decline During 1929 


| 
Review 


Added to Foree 
Of Federal Unit 


Commission Enlarges Per- 
sonnel to Take Care of 
Growing Activity in Broad- 
cast and Shortwave Bands 








Expansion of the engineering division 
of the Federal Radio Commission to meet 
the requirements of increased duties in 


radio administration is being effected, 
the chief engineer of the Commission, 
Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, announced orally 
June 25, 


Two additional engineers have been ac- 
quired for the commercial communica- 
tions section of the division, to assist in 
the handling of high and low frequency 
matters, Dr, Jolliffe said. There prob- 
ably will be additional expansion in the 
broadcast section in the near future, he 


added. 
Activity Growing 
Emphasizing the “ever-growing im- 
portance” of the engineering work of 


the Commission, Dr. Jolliffe pointed out 
that the Commission has been under- 
manned up to this time. In the commer- 
cial communications field, which includes 
the channels both above and below the 
broadcast band, the work has been in- 
creasing constantly, he said. 

In these bands transoceanic, domestic 
point-to-point, ship-to-shore, airplane. 
and other modes of both telegraph and 
telephone communication are operated. 


Television, general experiments, ama- 
teurs, relay broadcasting, and other 
kinds of radio contact are carried on in 
these frequencies other than regular 
aural transmissions in the broadcast 
band. 


Dr. Jolliffe announced the appointment 
of Capt. Edwin L. White, of North 
Dakota, Signal Corps reserve officer, as 
senior engineer in the commercial com- 
munications sections. Captain White re- 
ported for duty on June 23. Effective 
July 1, W. N. Krebs, of the Washington 
Navy Yard, will become attached to the 
division as associate engineer in the com- 
mercial communications section. 

Captain White for the past three years 
has been attached to the Signal Corps, in 
Hawaii, as assistant to the department 
signal officer, in charge of radio activ- 
ities on the territory. He will assist 
Gerald C. Gross and Lieut. E. K. Jett, 
United States Navy, retired, senior engi- 


neers, now asigned to commercial com- 
munications, 

Appointment of an assistant chief 
engineer in charge of the*commercial 


communications section is yet to be made, 
Dr. Jolliffe declared. This position was 
created by Congress, along with that for 
an assistant chief to be assigned to 
broadcasting. V. Ford Greaves holds the 
latter position. 

In the broadcast section, under Mr. 
ireaves, are Andrew D. Ring, senior 
engineer; J, H. Barron, associate engi- 
neer, and E. V. Cogley, radio expert 





Air Service Planned 
For Kingston, Ontario 


As soon as Watertown, N. Y., is offi- 
cially designated a point of entry, daily 
airplane service between that city and 
Kingston, Ontario, will be established, 
the Department of Commerce, aeronau- 
tics trade division, has been informed. 

Cape Vincent, the nearest port, is less 
than 10 miles in a direct line from King- 
ston, it was explained, but the best 
communication is by a ferry which re- 
ouires two hours for the trip and runs 
only twice daily in Summer-and oneé 
a day in Spring and Fall, During the 
Winter there‘is no communication except 
when the river freezes over to allow 
daily trips by horse-drawn sleigh. The 
nearest important city Watertown, 
and communication from Cape Vincent 
to that city is by “an occasional local 


is 


train,” according to advices received 
from George Gregg Fuller, consul at 
Kingston. 





Boston Exchange Refuses 
To Submit Stock Records 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, June 25. 

Officials of the Boston stock ex- 
change failed to appear before the 
Indiana securities commission June 24 in 
answer to an order to show cause why 
the exchange should not be stricken from 
the approved list in Indiana. 

An Indianapolis attorney, Maurice L, 
Mendenha!!, former securities commis- 
sioner of Indiana, appeared for the ex- 
change and presented a letter from its 
governing board, declining to submit 
original records or send officials to the 
hearing. 

The securities commissioner, Mark 
Rhoads, deferred action and stated that 
he would make a final effort to learn if 
the Boston exchange will submit the 
desired certified copies of its records. 
If such information is not forthcoming, 
Mr. Rhoads indicated that he would issue 
an order striking the exchange from the 
approved list. 








Load-Builders: 





....+ Sales of electric 
ranges in 1929 by com- 
panies in the National 
ElectricGroupincreased 
26% over 1928 .... 
sales of electric refrig- 


erators increased 76%. 
7 


By popularizing major 
appliances, these com- 
panies are adding 
steadily to their electric 
revenues, 


—is 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 


POWER COMPANY .. . 
57 William Street, New York 
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Farm Loan Bills 


Passed by House 
Affect Banking 


“ne Measure Would Restore 
Original Plan of Provid- 
ing for Salaries 
penses of Board | 
Three measures relative to banking ac- 
tivities and concerning the Federal Farm 
Loan Board were passed by the House | 
June 24, | 
One of the bills (S. 4028) would pre- 
scribe for the compensation of the Fed-| 


eral Farm Loan Board by the lL nited | paid, and asked if Mr. Mellon thought it| opinions from bankers or from German |the District. of Columbia by 


States. In the accompanying report, it 
is stated that the original farm loan act 
provided that the salaries and expenses 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board and 
loan registrars and examiners shall be 
paid by the United States. However, in 
1923—seven years afterward—the law 
was amended whereby the farm loan sys- 
tem was required to bear these charges, 
according to the report, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has recommended 
that the original plan be returned. 

“If this bill is enacted,” the report 
adds, “about 58 per cent of the operat- 
ing expenses will be borne by the Treas- 
ury and 42 per cent by the banks them- 
selves. There has been considerable ad- 
ditional expense in connection with the 
reorganization of the Federal farm loan 
system, in order to put it on a more per- 
manent and satisfactory basis, and the 
enactment of this bill will be of material 
assistance along these lines.” 

Intermediate Credit Banks 

Another bill (S. 4287), which received 
the favorable action of the House, would 
amend the Federal farm loan. act per- 
mitting intermediate credit banks to 
make loans to eligible agricultural or 
livestock financing institutions on bills 
payable and eliminating the six months 
minimum maturity requirement. 

The report accompanying 
states: 

“By 
banks 


this _ bill 
permitting the intermediate credit 
to make loans direct to eligible 
banks and agricultural and livestock fi- | 
nancing institutions and other  institu-| 
tions named in he act, it is believed that| 
the business transactions of all such) 
institutions will be simplified and fa-; 
cilitated without any departure from the 
fundamental purposes of the law, as it 
would permit intermediate credit banks 
to accept the same paper as security for 
the bills payable of such institutions as 
may now, under existing law, be dis- 
counted or purchased by them. 

“Your committee feels there is a 
legitimate demand for the removal of 
the existing six months’ minimum ma- 
turity limitation on loans and discounts 
by the intermediate credit banks. If 
this requirement in existing law is elim- 
inated, the needs of agricultural and live- 
stock marketing and production credit 
will be better served without in any way | 
impairing the basic purposes of the farm 
loan system.”’ 

Powers of Insolvent Banks 

The third bill (H. R. 12063) is also| 
an amendment to the Federal farm loan 
act transferring powers of insolvent 
joint-stock land banks. 

The accompanying report explains: | 

“Reorganizations and consolidations | 
have taken place, but in every case) 
where a joint-stock land bank purchased | 
the assets and assumed the liabilities, 
of another bank, they have not been per- | 
mitted to operate in added territory, even| 
though the charter of the purchased) 
bank covered additional States. This has) 
not been for the good of the system, has! 
injured the stockholder, has not bene-| 
fitted the bondholder, and has not been 
satisfactory to the farm borrower as in| 
many cases it has meant liquidation and| 
the inability to increase loans or to} 


secure proper service from the new in-! { 


stitution. 


“The language of the bill as originally 
drawn was not sufficiently clear to take| 
care of all situations that might arise, 
and did not include banks in receiver- 
ship. Consequently, the Committee 
adopted the amendment to make it pos- 
sible for a bank to buy the assets of a 
joint-stock land bank in receivership and 
continue to function in the territory. 
This is of great value to the system, as 
a whole, to all stockholders, and all 
bondholders. It is a guarantee of per- 
manency and gives assurance that there 
is a possibility of weah banks or banks 
in difficulty, or banks in territory suffer- 
ing from agricultural depression to ke 
taken over by stronger and better institu- 
tions.” 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, June The Federal 
serve Bank of New York today 
to the Secretary of the Treasury 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are 
shown below. 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia an = 
Denmark (krone) ........006-5. 26.7628 
England (pound) 5.0156 
Finland (markka ) 2.5169 
France (franc ) AG GA GRLR RARE 3.9261 
Germany (reichsmark) .......- 
Greece (drachma ) 

Hungary (pengo) 
aly (lira) ea rae 
(guilder) ... 


Re- 
certified 
the 


25. 


as 


14.0937 
13.9546 


+2958 
-4876 
5.2388 
-1882 
-7718 
-1990 
-4958 
-5947 
-4880 
5.8615 
9.3788 
-7651 
-9285 
35.9910 


"Poland (zloty) : 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) a ale 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) .... 
Singapore (dolla 
Canada (dollar) 
SESS ee 

Mexico (peso) Aare 
Argentina (peso, gold) ......... 
Brazil (milreis) : 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver .......... 


r) 


9.9140 
7.3687 
2.8291 
-2930 
2.0823 
-7666 
5.6400 
3.6250 


|“would it not be dangerous for the Gov- 


| McGarrah, 
|Board of the Federal Reserve Bank of | 
|New York, is president of the Bank for | 
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and Ex. Beedy (Rep.), of Maine. ‘They are help-; how, any harm 


to our international trade, and we} 
are very much interested in foreign 
trade. Loaning money abroad helps to} 
increase our exports.” 
Generally _ speaking, 
loans, he greed, should 
rather than discouraged. 


ul 


sound foreign| 
be encouraged | 
Mr. Beedy had 


ispoken of what he considered the large 


total of foreign securities and obligations 
outstanding in this country, many of 
which, in his opinion, would never be 


right for the Government to sit idly by| 


and see that total increased. Mr. Mellon 


did not agree that the total was excessive,! cussions, he added, in the Treasury, and | 


nor that many of them would fail to be} 
repaid. | 


Sound Foreign Loans 
Held to Be Desirable 


Chairman McFadden referred to a let- 
ter from the Secretary of State to Sen- 
ator Carter Glass in which, he stated, 
it had hgen said that the Cabinet con- 
siders foreign loans from time to time, 
and asked if the German reparations 
loan had been considered in the Cab- 
inet. Mr. Mellon replied that he did not 
think it had been before the Cabinet. 
When Mr. McFadden asked if objeciion 
had been made, as stated in Mr. Stim- 
son’s letter, to a German bond issue of 
some $100,000,000, in which Dillon Read | 
& Company were interested, the Under- | 
secretary of the Treasury, Ogden Mills, | 
inlerposed to ask what relevancy the 
question had, and to suggest that it Was 
not proper to interrogate the Secretary 


iof the Treasury about a communication | 


from the Secretary of State. 

Mr. McFadden referred to an alleged 
Treasury statement of May 30, in which | 
some Treasury official, he stated, was 
reputed to have said that bond market) 


uneasiness had ended, and that it was|the question of the legality of the bonds | 


; could come from 
participation, “if properly conducted.” 


Mr. Mellon stated to the chairman of 


the committee that he had not looked 


|; into the legality of the Versailles treaty, 


or the Dawes plan or the Young plan. 
He added that he had made no special 
—— of the ability of Germany 
to discharge obligations incurred, under 
the Young plan. He has participated in 
1. Official conferences, he declared, about 
the German debt plan. He has had no 


authorities on the legality of the German 


bonds. There have been no official dis- 


ne does not recall any of unofficial char- 
acter. 
The be- 


correspondent relationship 


| tween the Federal Reserve Bank of New 


York and the Bank for International 
Settlements was characterized by Mr. 
Mellon as purely a_ banking relationship 
such as they have with other foreign 
banks, and not in any sense an involve- 


ment of the reserve system with the in- | 


ternational bank. The position for- 
merly held by Gates W. McGarrah has 
no signifitance in the way of connecting 
the two institutions, he declared. 

In response to a question from Rep- 
resentative Busby (Dem.), of Houston, 
Miss., Mr. Mellon declared that there 
was no connection betwee& the funded 
war debts owing the United States from 
European nations and the payments to 
be received by those same governments 
from Germany under the terms of the 
Young plan. 

Mr. McFadden introduced into the rec- 
ord a number of articles, statements, 


newspaper reports, letters and extracts | ve _ar , 
| The petition prays that an injunction | 


from speeches made by himself and 
others relative to the reparations situ- 
ation. He declared that he had raised 


such 


| Opposed in Suit 


Agreements for Diversion of 
| Water Contested by Fred 
T. Colter and Two Arizona 
Groups 


| The validity of contracts made by the 
| Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, with the Metropolitan Water 
District of California, for the division 
of water under the Boulder Dam _ project 
is questioned in a petition for an_ in- 
| junction to restrain their enforcement 
| filed June 23in the Supreme Court 2 
Fred T. 
| Colter, the Arizona Highline Reclama- 
tion Association and the Glen Bridge 
Highline Irrigation and Power District. 
The bill is brought against Mr. Wilbur, 





| as Secretary of the Interior, the City of| 
| Los Angeles, Calif., and the Metropolitan| 


Water District of California. 

| It is pointed out that pursuant to the 
provisions, of the Swing-Johnson 
passed by Congress on Dec, 21, 1928, the 


Secretary of the Interior was empowerea | 


to make contracts for the construction 
of adam on the Colorado River and for 
the division of waters obtained there- 
from. 
the Secretary entered into certain con- 
tracts under the authority of this act. 
Claim. Rights Ignored 

The plaintiffs claim that, previous to 
the making of these contracts, they had 
taken the proper legal steps to acquire 
rights to the water. These rights, it is 
jcontended, if the contracts are to be 


enforced, will be taken from them with- | 
lout due process of law in violation of | 


their constitutional rights. On this basis 
the petition urges that the gntracts are, 
in themselves, unconstitutional and void. 


| be issued restraining the defendants from 
carrying out their contracts. 
The validity of the contested contracts 


cxpected there would be no difficulty in| on the floor of the House in a speech | has been sustained in an opinion of the 
the flotation of the reparation bond issue,; eb- 26, and that no one had attempted | Attorney General, William D. Mitchell, 


‘and asked Mr. Mellon if that was in- 


tended as a favorable comment upon the | 
issue. Mr. Mellon replied that he knew| 
of no such Treasury statement, and did| 
not think there was any such. Mr.| 
McFadden replied that it was currentiy 
reported in the newspapers, and gener- 
ally interpreted as an optimistic state- 
ment, and the absence of objection to the! 
flotation of the bonds regarded as helpful 
to their sale. | 


Government Refrains 


From Passing on Bonds 


‘Do you know of any case,” Repre- 
sentative Fenn (Rep.), of Connecticut, 
asked the Secretary, “where the Gov-| 
ernment or the Treasury Department or) 
the State Department has taken upon 
itself to speak as to the validity or in- 
tegrity of foreign bonds?” 

“No,’? replied Mr. Mellon. 

“Has there been any attempt at re-| 
straint put upon the investment in| 
Brazilian or Chilean bonds or those of 
any other foreign country,’’ asked Mr.| 
Fenn. ‘*I know of none,” answered Mr. 
Mellon. ‘It has been given no considera- | 
tion in the Treasury.” 

“In your opinion,” continued Mr. Fenn, 


| 
ernment to do so?” | 
| 


“As a practiéal matter,” the Secretary | 
responded, “it would be.” He _ pointed 
out that’ the Government would be con-| 
sidered by many as responsible for the| 
soundness of those which were not dis-| 
approved. “I known of no. distinction| 
that can be made,” he continued, “be- 
tween these German bonds and those of | 
any other foreign country.” 

Mr. McFadden referred to the fact that | 
prior to the appointment ®f S. Parker 
Gilbert as agent generel for reparations 
payments, he had been Undersecretary 
ot the Treasury. That position had been 
occupied, also, he pointed out, by Gar- 
rard Winston, who had been connected | 
with the World War Debt Funding Com- 
mission, and by E, C. Leffingwell, now a 
vartner in J. P. Morgan and Company. | 
He referred to the fact that Gates W. 
former chairman of the 


International Settlements, and that many 
|persons formerly connected with the Gov- 
ernment and the reserve banks, had been! 
jinvolved in the whole matter of repara- 
|tions and international debts. He asked 
|Mr, Mellon if, when he was _ in London 
during the Young plan, negotiations, he | 
| participated in the dis¢hssions. 
| “No,” replied Mr. Mellon, ‘I just hap-| 
pened to be there.” 


| International Involvernent 
Of Reserve System Denied | 


“In view of the fact that the Bank! 
for International Settlements is estab- 
ilished and in operation,” said Mr. McFad- | 





den, “and im view of the fact that it 
proposes in addition to acting as collect- | 
ing and disbursing agent for reparation | 
payments, to deal with world gold, inter- | 
national price levels, and international 
exchanges affecting the Federal reserve 
system, is it wise to permit United 
States participation to be had through} 
a private banking hoyse, not under the | 
supervision of the United States Govern- | 
‘ment rather than through the Federal; 
reserve system?” * | 

Mr, Mellon replied that he did not see | 


te, | 


| 
| 


Added Funds Are Sought 
For Rail Stock Inquiry 


| 


The House Committee on Interstate} 
and Foreign Commerce, June 25, ap-! 
pointed a committee to act in case any 
| business regarding: railway holding 
companies is brought up during the re- 
cess of Congress. : 

The Committee announced that it is 
doubtful if any such matters will be 
| brought up while the Congress is ad-| 
journed this Summer, but the committee 
appointed will be ready to meet at the 
call of the chairman. 

The committee appointed for this pur- | 
pose is composed of Representatives 
Parker (Rep.), of Salem, N. Y., chair- | 
man, Who is chairman of the House 
‘Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce; Mapes (Rep.), of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., and Rayburn (Dem.), of Bon- 
ham, Tex., ranking minority member of | 
the House Committee, ¢ 

Mr. Parker announced orally, June 25, | 
he will ask for an increase in the ap- 
|propriation for the investigation of hold- 


|ing companies before the adjournment | 


jof the Secretary of State issued May 16, | ei 
. > | applications for 


; the action mentioned 


to answer his assertions. 


Resolution Offered 
On Foreign Loans 


Action of State Department 
Termed ‘Dangerous’ 


A resolution declaring it to be the 
sense of the Senate that the Depart- 
ment of State has mot assumed the right 
ing or disapproving foreign investment 
loans floated in this country and refrain 
from “ 
eral Reserve Board,” was introduced in 
the Senate June 25 by Senator Glas< 
(Dem.), of Virginia. 

The resolution follows response of the 


Secretary of State to a previous resolu- | 


tion (S. Res. 293) requesting a state- 
ment of the Department's authority to 
approve or disapprove such securities. or 
to direct action of the Federal ReseFve 
Board. 

Resolution Tabled 


It points out that in the portion of the 
Constitution and the Revised Statutes 


assuming authority over the Fed- | 


| rendered at the request of the Depart- 
' ment of the Interior. 
Further Allegations 


tracts to be constructively fraudulent be- 
,; cause they take water necessary to the 
development of the Glen Bridge Highline 

Irrigation and Power District’s property 
which aggregates several millions of 
|acres and which, it is contended, has 
acquired its right to the water by proper 
proceedings to that end. 

It is also pointed out that, while the 
Government is required to expend ap- 
proximately $185,000,000 in the erection 
of the project, the contracts contain no 
provision making the defendants, the 
| other parties to the contracts for con- 
struction, legally responsible for reim- 
bursement. 

The petition was mailed to the clerk 
of the court for filing, no Washington 
counsel appearing: in the case, 
| The Department of the Interior is not 
| greatly disturbed over a suit against the 
| Boulder Dam project filed June 24 in the 
| Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
‘bia, although the suit will, of course, be 
| fought, according to an oral satement by 
| Northcutt Ely, executive assistant to 
| the Secretary of the Interior. The suit, 
| he explained, has been filed by a candi- 


bill, | 


On Apr. 28, 1930, it is alleged, | 


| The petition further declares the con- 


/ 
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Water Power 


Mr. Mellon Opposes Restrictions 
On Purchasing Reparation Bonds 


A 


HE SECRETARY of the Treasury, 
Andrew W. Mellon, appeared, June 
95, before the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and testified 
_that the measure being considered by 
the Committee (H. J. Res. .364), in- 
tended to prevent Federal reserve 
banks, national banks, and _ State 
member banks of the Federal reserve 
|| system, from purchasing German 
reparation bonds, is unnecessary, and 
that adoption of the resolution would 
be against public policy. 
Secretary Mellon’s statement fol- 
lows in full text: 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the 
Committee: This resolution is designed 
to prohibit Federal reserve banks, 
national banks, and State member 
banks of the Federal reserve system 
|| from purchasing German reparation 

bonds or other certificates of indebt- 
i} edness issued pursuant to the new 
|| plan for the settlement of the finan- 
cial questions resulting from _ the 
World War, as outlined in the agree- 
ment reached between certain signa- 
tory nations at The Hague on Jan. 
20, 1930. 

Under present law Federal reserve 
banks have no authority to purchase 
bonds of this character. Consequently, 
the resolution is meaningless in so 
far as they are concerned. 


A 


NATIONAL BANKS, under the pro- 
~"“ visions of Section 5136 of the 
Revised Statutes as amended by the 
McFadden Act of Feb. 25, 1927, 
are limited to buying marketable ob- 
ligations in the form of bonds, notes 
and (or) debentures, commonly known 
as investment securities, under such 
further definition of that term as may, 
by regulation, be prescribed by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

The regulations issued by the Comp- 
troller define the term “marketable” 
as meaning that the security has such 
a market as to render sales at intrin- 
sic values readily possible. The prin- 
-ipal provisions of the regulations 
being: 

1. That the issue be of a suffici- 
ently large total to make marketa- 
bility possible; and 

2. Such a public distribution of the 
security must have been provided for 
or made in a manner to protect or 
insure the marketability of the issue. 

The securities which may be pur- 
chased by State member banks are, 
of course, governed by State law. 


A 


BELIEVE both Congress and the 
Comptroller of the Currency 
showed sound judgment and wisdom 
in dealing with such legislation. They 
recognize that, while national banks 
are instrumentalities of the Federal 


4 * 
Government, they are operated by pri- 
vate cavital and by their officers and 
directors elected by their stockholders. 
™he Government aves not undertake 
to manage the banks, and the wisdom 
of placing upon them the responsi- 
bility for their investments, with 
proper safeguards, cannot be ~ ques- 
tion 2d. 

There is, in my opinion, no more 
reason for Congress to say that a 
national bank should not purchase a 
reparation bond than to say that it 
should not purchse a specific railroad 
or industrial bond. To do so would 
place our Government directly in the 
banks’ management. It is unsound 
and unnecessary. 

To go further and tell a State mem- 
ber bank that regardless of State law, 
it may not purchase a particular se- 
curity is not consistent with my con- 
ceptions of our principles of govern- 
ment as established by the Consti- 
tution. 

It is not apparent to me that any 
good purpose would be served by the 
adoption of this resolution. In fact, 
I see no justification for it whatso- 
ever. 

The statement in the preamble that 
purchases of these bonds by invest- 
ors who are citizens of the United 
Statess, or by banks of the United 
States, would result in the interming- 
ling of reparation payments with war 
debts, is based, evidently, on a com- 
plete misconception of the situation. 
The settlements effected by the United 
States Government with its debtors 
are entirely independent of the set- 
tlement effected by Germany with its 
debtors. 


A 


'MHE UNITED STATES Government 

is not a party to the Young Plan. 
Neithc: in the past .as it been, nor 
will it in the future, be responsible 
for the collection or distribution of 
reparation payments, 

The purchase by an American cit- 
izen or an American bank of a repara- 
tion bond, cannot alter in any way our 
situation or policy in this respect. 

It is not apparent to me how the 
sale of a portion of this particular 
bond issue in the American market 
can affect our debt settlement policy 
any more than when a portion of the 
German external loan of 1924 was 
floated in this market. 

I am very definitely of the opin- 
ion that for the reasons above stated 
there is no occasion for the adop- 
tion ef this resolution and that it 
would be against public policy to 
do so. 

I may add for the sake of accuracy 
that I know of no provision providing 
for the annual sale of German repa- 
ration bonds in the United States. 


Mr. Garner’s Claims on Tax Refunds 


| Called Inaccura 


Minority Leader Replies That 


‘ 
| 


| 


| Massachusetts, a majority leader, and} 
|Garner (Dem.), of Texas, a minority} 
‘member, of the Joint Congressional Com- | 


cited by the Secretary of State as his au- | date for governor of Arizona with a| mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 


thority there is 
which, explicitly or implicitly, authorizes 
the action taken by the Department of 


Boulder Dam at Black Canyon is illegal 
and that it should be built farther north 


“no. single sentence | backing which maintains the locating of | exchanged remarks in the House June 


/25 on the accuracy of statements re- 
cently made by Mr. Garner regarding | 


State with respect to the flotation of |im Arizona so that more lands in the| tax refunds of the Treasury Department. | 


foreign investment loans on the money 
markets of the United States.” 
out also that the Secretary of State in 
his response asserts that “the Depart- 
ment of State has not assumed the right 
to direct the action 
erve Board or banks 
their lawful powers.”’ 

The resolution, which was ordered to 
be printed and to lie on the table, fol- 
lows in full text: 

Whereas, the Senate by Resolution 293, 


with respect to 


It points 


| State could be irrigated. 


Mr. Ely said he understood the suit 
|also advances the idea that the Boulder 
| Dam development is intended to supply 
water for irrigating a tract of land in 


and Mexicans and will endanger the wel- 
| fare of the United States. The State is 
| In no way connected with the suit, it was 
pointed out, although it has announced 
| its intention of filing a.suit against the 
| project. ; 


passed June 16, 1930, requested the Sec- | 


retary of State to intorm the Senate (1) 
“upon what authorization of law, consti- 


tutional or statutory, expressed or im- | 
plied, does the State Department base | 


its right either to approve or disap- 
prove investment securities offered for 
sale in the money markets of the United 


States by foreign governments, corpora- | 


tions or individuals,”” and (2) “by what 
sanction of law, constitutional or statu- 
tory, does the State Department assume 
the right to direct action of the Federal 
Reserve Board or banks with respect to 
their lawful powers concerning the busi- 
ness of banking in foreign countries or 
the investments of these banks in for- 


}eign securities offered in the money mar- 
|kets of the United States,” and 


Response Cited 
Whereas the Secretary of State, as of 


June 20, 1930, responded to clause one | 


of said Senate resolution by referring 
the Senate to article 2 of the Constitu- 


tion of the United @States and to section | 
202 of the Revised Statutes as authority | 
for the exercise of the functions referred | 


to in clause one of said Senate resolu- 
tion, and 


Whereas the Secretary of State in re- 


|sponse to clause 2 of said Senate reso- 


lution asserts that **Ihe Department of 
State has not 
rect the action of the Federal Reserve 
Board or banks with respect to 
lawful powers,” as mentioned in Senate 
resolution 293 and, in. this connection, 
refers the Senate to an official statement 


1929, and 


Whereas a careful inspection of arti- 
cle 2 of the Constitution of the United 
States and of section 202 of the Revised 
Statutes discloses no single sentence | 
which, explicitly or implicitly, authorizes 
the action taken by the Department of 
State with respect to the flotation of 
foreign investment loans on the money 
markets of the United States, and 
whereas a careful examination of the 
statement issued by the Secretary of 
State on May 16, 1929, reveals the exact 
declaration that the Department “will 


|not permit any officials of the Federal 


reserve system either to themselves serve | 
or to select American representatives as 
members of the proposed international 
bank,”’ 
Dangerous Practice 

Therefore be it resolved, that it is the | 
sense of the Senate that the Department 
of State, having no legal sanction for 
in Senate resolu- 
tion 293 with respect to investment se- 
curities offered in the money markets of 
the United States by foreign govern- 
ments, corporations or individuals, should 





of Congress. 


desist from the dangerous practice, of | 


assumed the right to di- | 


their | 
| which are made 


‘Suits on Prospecting 
Permits Appealed 


Review of Decisions Sought by 
Secretary of Interior 


Six cases involving the right of ex- 
} ecutive officers of the Federal Govern- 


| ment to withdraw from the public the| 


‘right to prospect on the public domain 
for oil and gas have just been docketed 
in the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia. 


In all the cases the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia denied that 
the Secretary of the Interior had such 
authority under the laws regulating the 
leasing of public lands and directed in 
each instance that a writ of mandamus 
issue compelling the Secretary to rein- 
state certain applications of the peti- 
| tioners and accept others. 

The six suits, which’ the Secretary has 
appealed, were brought by Ethel M. Mc- 
| Lennan, George G. Retherford, R. L. 

Paris, W. B. Pyron, H,. H. Simpson and 
A. E. Perris, 
5247 to 5252, inclusive. 

The cases, according to the petitions, 
part of the unprinted 
record in the court of appeals, fall into 
two classes. In one the petitioners filed 
prospecting permits 


local land offices prior to an order of 


the Secretary on Mar. 12, 1929, directing | 


that applications in the future be re- 
jected and that all pending applications 
be cancelled. Pursuant to this order the 
applications of these petitioners were 
cancelled, 

In the second class the petitioners 
attempted to file their applications after 
the Secretary’s order had been issued 
and the applications rejected. 

The cases were tried in the Supreme 
Court of the’ District of Columbia before 
Mr. Justice Bailey and Mr, Justice Sid- 
dons. Both justices submitted opinions 
in which they held that the Secretary 


' had exceeded his authority in directing 





| involving the United States Government 


in any responsibility of whatever nature, 
either by approval or disapproval, for 
foreign investment loans floated in this 
country; and should refrain from assum- 


ing authority over the Federal Reserve | 


Board and banks or officials thereof with 
respect to matters which, by express 


authority of law, is confided to them and | to the withdrawal of public lands under | 


not to the Department of State. 


They are docketed as Nos. | 


in| 


| Mr. Garner is the minority leader of the | 


House. | 
| Mr. Treadway referred to Mr. Gar- 


| ner’s latest criticisms of these refunds, 
| beginning with references to the refund 


oi the Federal Re- | Mexico which will be settled by Japanese | to the Honolulu Consolidated Oil Com- 


pany, of San Francisco. “Sometimes it 
jis very difficult,” Mr. Treadway said, 
|“to move fast enough to keep up with 
|inaccuracies and misstatements made 
|on this floor. That applies to references 
|made to taxation and revenue matters | 
| and also tariff matters by the gentle- 
man from Texas, Mr. Garner. He ran, 
true to form yesterday in furnishing this 
House with misinformation and _ inac- 
|curacies that he very readily could have 
corrected if he had desired or had con- 
sulted some authorities.” 

Mr. Treadway then referred to vari- 
ous statements to Mr. Garner in the lat- 
ter’s criticisms of Treasury refunds. 


Declares Mr. Treadway 
Failed to Show Errors 


Minority Leader Garner in his reply 
said Mr. Treadway had not pointed out | 
a single instance where he, Mr. Garner, 
has not given facts. “I challenge you 
to examine the Record where the facts 
which I gave the Congress yesterday are | 
shown,” he said. “The facts I put in 
the Congressional Record are facts shown 
by the Record itself and not a statement 
made by me. 

“You cannot find a single instance 
where I have made a statement that is 
not borne out by the Record itself, yet 
the gentleman from Massachusetts gets 
up here and makes his statement because 
he wants to goad someone to reply in 
kind, and that is what I am going to do 
sooner or later. One or two more state- 
ments and I am going to reply iff kind. 

“The gentleman gets up and makes 
misstatements, deliberate misstatements, 
as to what has been put in this Record. 
I do not like to say the gentleman made 
misstatements, That is not very argu- 
mentative. 

“The gentleman referred to the fact I 
gave the amount of the total refunds, 
abatements, an@ credits. That shows on 
its face just exactly what it is. It was 
| not my statement, it was a statement of 
|the Treasury Department made in its 
| report. The gentleman says that is mis- 

leading information or misinformation, 
| when it is a matter of record reported by 
| the Treasury Department itself. 
| “I put in the Record yesterdy a state- 
'ment showing that the United States 
Steel Corporation went outside of its 
ey | 
| 





the refusal and cancellation of applica-| 
tions (V U. S. Daily 486, 573). 

The order was issued, it was stated 
by the Department of the Interior on 
| Mar 12, the day it was sent out to the 
| local land offices, in accordance with, the 
| Administration’s policy of oil conserva- 
;tion.. This policy was announced at the 
White House by a memorandum to ,the 
press a few days previous, 

The court’s opinion held that such a 
press memorandum was not tantamount 
{to an executive proclamation necessary 


the provisions of the act of 1910. 


te by Mr. Treadway 


Latter Failed to Show Single 


Misstatement in His Criticism of Steel Corporation 


Representatives Treadway (Rep.), of| legal employes and its auditors, and | 
agreed to pay a man $5,000,000 to get 


these returns. Does not that signify 
anything to you? Here is a great cor- 


poration that has to give $5,000,000 to 
some former employe of the Treasury 


Department in order to get justice from 
Uncle Andy. 

“They have the best legal talent in 
the Nation, they have the best auditors 
in the Nation, and it is one of the best 
organized corporations in the world, yet 
in order to get justice from the Treasury 


Department, they give $5,000,000 of their | 
stockholders’ money in order to bring | 
influence to bear on Uncle) 


the proper 

Andy, 
“Now, the genetleman complains of 

the fact that out of 900 cases the chief 


of the staff over here only erported on! 


three. This is true, but those three cases 
embrace maybe 500 or 600 cases iin the 
class on which he has already passed.” 
»Minority Leader Garner’s prepared 
statement follows in full text: 
President Hoover is greatly concerned 
over the authorization of an additional 
$100,000,000 annually for the World War 
veterans, and is reported to be equally 
alarmed over the authorizations of the 
rivers and harbors bill. But neither 


|he nor any member of his Cahinet has 
{expressed alarm or issued warnings with 


respect to the gigantic tax refunds, cred- 
its and abatements that are being al- 


" 


State to Appeal 
Rule Upholding 
Railroad Rates 


‘Louisiana to Ask Supreme 
| Court to Review Decision 
Of Lower Tribunal Af- 
firming I. C. C. Order 





State of Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge, June 25 

An appeal to the Supreme Court 
the United States will be taken by 
| Louisiana public service commission fr 
the decision of the United States Circ 
‘Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cire 
upholding the order of the Interst 
Commerce Commission fixing railro 
rates on sand, gravel, etc., in southwe 
territory, according to an oral stateme 
by the chairman of the State commisio 
| Francis Williams, and one of his assoc 
ates, Dudley J. LeBlanc, provided func 
|are available. 

“It is inconceivable to us,” Chairma 
Williams said, “how the court could reac 
the conclusion it did. We found that in 
that part of Louisiana north of the V 
S. & P. Railway there was real and 
actual discrimination, and we promptly 
removed it without concern or pressure 
from any source. As to that part of the 
State west of the river and south of the 
V. S. & P. it is wholly impossible that» 
prejudice or discrimination could exist 
against either interstate shippers from 
Arkansas or against interstate commerce 
itself, which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission itself practically admitted in 
its opinion and order. 

“We asked the Commission when the 
argument was had to point out a single 
case of discrimination in that territory; 
we asked the carriers when they appeared 
before us to point out such discrimina- 
tion; we asked the attorneys for the 
I. C. C. when they argued the case before 
the United States court to point out such 
discrimination, and finally, in our brief, 
we asked the court itself to search care- 
fully through the record for such evi- 
dence. 


| In each instance the answer was, in 
substance, that there was ample evidence 
to support the findings of discrimination 
but no one of these has answered the 
question we have asked in vain. In our 
judgment the record completely fails to 
sustain the findings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

“Our reading of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
similar cases leads us to the firm con- 
clusion that the decision is erroneous and 
that it will be reversed on appeal. If 
the funds are made available we shall 
promptly take an appeal to the highest 
| court in the land and we are satisfied that 
| there we shall be able to remove from 
Louisiana this unfair burden which has 
been cast on intrastate commerce.” 


California Line Plans 


| Buying of 80 Buses 


State Authority Is Asked for 
| $1,200,000 Note Issue 


State of California: 

| Sacramento, June 25. 

| The Pacific Greyhound Lines, Inc., pre- 
| poses to purchase 50 motor coaches of 
| 38-passenger capacity from the C. H. 
| Wills Motors Corporation at a cost of 
| $598,100 and 30 coaches of the same 
|capacity from the General Motors Truck 
| Corporation at a cost of $324,000, accord- 
ing to an application filed with the State 
railroad commission. 

The application seeks authority to 
execute an equipment mortgage and to 
issue $1,200,000 of 6 per cent serial gold 
notes to an underwriting syndicate com- 
posed of the Anglo London-Paris Com- 
pany, Lane, Piper & Jaffray, Inc., and 
the California Securities Company at a 
price of 9542 per cent of face value for 
the purpose of financing the purchase 
and to liquidate notes to the Pacific Grey- 
hound Corporation. 


‘Cotton Belt’ Applies 


For Bond Permission 


Would Post Issues as Collateral 
For Short Term Loans 


lowed by the Treasury Department, prin- | 
cipally to the United States Steel Cor- | 


| poration and othern northern and eastern 


corporasions or associations. 
Steel Corporation Refunds 
Put at $96,384,865 


In connection with the Administra- 
tion’s sudden and excessive zeal to re- 
duce governmental expenses, it is in- 
teresting to note that in the past eight 
years tax refunds allowed by the Treas- 
ury Department total $2,861,852,286.08. 
The United States Steel Corporation 
alone has received in refunds, credits, 
abatements and interest for the vears 
1917 to 1920, inclusive, the total of 
$96,384,865.93. 

Attorneys are paid millions of dollars 
by these corporations to handle their 
tax cases, and it is significant that many 
of these refunds are granted without se- 
curing a court decision on the issues in- 
volved. The attorney handling part of 
the United States Steel Corporation 
cases, Wayne Johnson, former solicitor 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, is re- 
ported to have claimed a fee of $5,000,- 
000 for his services in connection with 
the recent refund of $33,000,000 granted 
United States Steel. 

One thing that perplexes the average 
layman is how it is possible for these 
corporations to make such gigantic er- 
rors in tax reports to the Government. 
It is true that the income and corporation 
tax laws are somewhat complicated, but 
it is hardly logical to presume that the 
extensive and expensive legal staffs of 
these large corporations would make 
such errors involving many millions of 
de'lars. 

In view of the generosity with which 


the Treasury Department refunds taxes | 


to the large corporations, it is not sur- 
prising that Congress should give little 
heed to the President’s prediction of a 
Treasury deficit or his stereotyped ap- 
peal for economy. 
been voiced by the present or former ad- 
ministrations against these gigantic re- 


funds in ecompxrison with which the riv- | 
ers and harbors and similar authoriza- | 


tions for public funds pale into insignifi- 
cance, 


Not a protest yhas | 


The St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission June 25 for authority to pledge 
and repledge from time to time $10,- 
108,000 of first terminal and unifying 
mortgage bonds as collateral security for 
short term indebtedness. 

Application was filed 
Docket No. 8339. 

The bonds already have been issued by 
authority of the Commission and are be- 
ing held in the railroad’s treasury until 
such further order authorizing them tod 
be pledged. In support of its present 
proposal the “Cotton Belt” declared that 
for the past 12 months it has been en- 
gaged in the establishment of an addi 
tional line of railroad between St. Louis 
and Memphis, and in connection with 
this project has made _ expenditures, 
which, together with “other necessary 
corporate expenditures,” has required the 
negotiation of bank loans and the estab- 
lishment of banking credits. Short ad- 
~~ loans are contemplated, it was 
said, 

It is the opinion of the “Cotton Belt’s” 
management that these existing loans 
may be paid and other loans substituted 
and additional money acquired on more 
favorable terms if the company is au- 
thorized to pledge as collateral therefor 


first terminal ani unifying mortgage 
bonds. 


in Finance 


Eastern Utilities Investing Corporation 

The Board of Directors has declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 

Participating Preference Steck—$1.75 
per share payable August 1, 1930, to hold. 
ers of record June 30, 1930. 

$6 Preferred Stock—$1.50 per share 
payable September 2, 1930. to holders of 
record July 31, 1980. 

$7 Preferred Stock—$1.7 
payable September 2, 
record July 31, 1930. 

$5 Prier Preferred Stock—$1.25 per 
| share payable October 1, 1930, te holders 
of record August 30, 1980. 

T. W. MOFFAT, 

61 Broadway, New York. Treasurer. 
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Hs State Finance 


Contract Valid — 
In Sale of Bonds. 


State Court of Appeals Holds’ 
Agreement on Issue of 
Bridge Obligations Is 
Constitutional 








Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
1 Frankfort, June 25. 

The validity of the contract entered 
,into by the State highway commission | 
with a financial syndicate for the sale of 
‘$15,000,000 worth of toll bridge bonds 
sand the constitutionality of the Clark 
Toll Bridge Act under which the sale 
was made were upheld recently by the 
_court of appeals. 

The decision of the court removed the 
last barrier to the issuance of the bonds. 
The opinion, written by Judge M. M. 
Logan, affirmed the decision of Judge 
Thomas B. McGregor, of the Franklin 
Circuit Court. (V U. S. Daily, 1247.) 

The Clark Toll Bridge Act of the 1930 
general assembly empowered the State 
highway commission to sell an additional 
$4,000,000 worth of toll bridge bonds 
without asking for competitive bidding. 
The bonds were to be in addition to the 
$11.767,000 sold to a financial syndicate 
in January. 

Agreement Attacked 

The provision allowing the sale to be 
made without asking for competitive 
bidding was attacked in the friendly 
suit brought by R. S. Estes, of Frank- 
fort. 

He also attacked the agreement be- 
tween Indiana ,and Kentucky for the 
construction of the Henderson-Evarisville 
bridge. Under the agreenrent each State 
was to put up one-half of the funds 
necessary to build the bridge. The 
agreement stipulated that Kentucky may 
collect tolls to retire its half of the con- 
struction cost, estimated at $2,000,000. 

The appellate court held there was 
no merit in the contention that the com- 
mission had to ask for competitive 
bidding and that the validity of the 
agreement between Indiana and Ken- 
tucky had been upheld by the Supreme 
Court. 

The right of the commission to issue 
the bonds under the seal of the Com- 
monwealth and to have the transaction 
entered by the Secretary of State in 
books kept in that office was upheld by! 
Judge Logan. He also held valid the 
power vested in the commission under! 
the Clark act to determine what bridges 
could be grouped in financial units. 

Grouping Governed 


The grouping of the bridges must be 
governed by an act of Congress which 
prohibits the grouping of any of the 
seven proposed Ohio River structures 
with intrastate spans. Each of the in- 
terstate bridges must be a single finan- 
cial unit and retire its own bonds with 
its own tolls. The proposed 17 intrastate 
spans will be grouped into a single finan- 
cial project. 

Defendants to the suit were the eight 
members of the State highway commis- 
sion and the three firms comprising the 
bond syndicate. These were C. W. Me- 
Near & Co., Chicago; Stifel, Nicolaus & 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., and Stranahan, 
Harris & Oatis, Toledo, Ohio. 

Assistant Attorney General Clifford E. 
represented the State highway 
commission and Charles H. Morris, 
Frankfort, represented Mr. Estes. 


' 





California Sells Bonds 
To Promote Olympiad 


State of California: 
Sacrameato, June 25. 
Ten bond and investment companies 
bid June 19 for the purchase of $900,000! 
worth of 4'2 per cent California Olym- 
piad bonds which were sold by the State 
treasurer, Charles G. Johnson, to Weeden 
& Company of San Francisco for a pre- 
mium of $54,578. The money will be 
used to promote the Olympic games to 
be held in Los Angeles in 1932. 
The premiums offered by other bidders 
were: 
Dean Witter & Company, $50,270; Na- 
tional CitY Company of California, $50,- 
579.10; American Securities Company, 


$49,068; Anglo-London-Paris Company, 
£48,600; California National Company, 
Sacramento, $48,056; Halsey Stuart & 


Company, $46,800- Harris Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, $43,651; Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York, §41.841, and Guar- 
anty Company of New York, $40,779. 





Building Operations Decline 
In Richmond Reserve Area’ 


Richmond, Va., June 25.—Building op- 
erations in the fifth Federal reserve dis- 
trict for the month of May showed a 
decline of 15.7 per cent from May, 1929, 
according to a compilation given out by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond 
recently. 

New work authorized in May totaled 
$7,338,786 compared with $8,943,991 in 
May, 1929. Alterations reported totaled 
een against $1,846,923. 


Refund of Invalid Gas Tax 
Denied by Hlinois Court 





State of Illinois: 
Springfield, June 25. 

Oil companies which paid gasoline 
taxes under the invalid statute of 1927 
are not entitled to a refund, the Illinois 
Supreme Court held June 20 in a case 
entitled The Agni Motor Fuel Company 
v, Garrett DeF. Kinney, State Treasurer, 
et al, 

The lower court held, the opinion ex- 
plained, that the company was not en-| 
titled to a refund on account of taxes! 
paid for the last five months of 1927, 
such payments having been deposited 
by the director of finance with the State 
treasurer. That ruling should be sus- | 
tained, the State Supreme Court held. 

As to the payment made for January, 
1928, and which was still in the hands 
of the director of finance, the lower 
court ordered a refund to the company. 
That ruling should be reversed, the su- 
preme court held, citing its decisions in 

ichardson Lubricating Co. v. Kinney (IV 
U. S. Daily, 2933). 

Copies of the opinion have been sent 
to all companies which had suits pend- 
ing, and the attorney general, Oscar E., 
Caristrom, has suggested that those com- 
panies numbering about 65 now dismiss 


‘fer v, Carter, 252 U. S., 


|turers and others in carload lots. 
| retail part of the business consists in 
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Corporation Taxes 


Foreign Corporations Upheld With Voting Right 





Computation Based on Relation of Value of Local to 
Total Assets Is Sustained; Division of Income as 


Proposed by Taxpayer Rejected by Court 





[Continued f 


such company in the income year is to 
the fair cash value of its entire rea! 
estate and tangible personal property 
then owned by it, with no deductions on 
account of encumbrances thereon. | 

(b) In case of a corporation deriving 
profits principally from the holding or 
sale of intangible property, such pro- 
portion as its gross receipts in this State 
for the year ended on the date of the 
close of its fiscal year next preceding is 
to its gross receipts for such year within 
and without the State. 

(c) The words “tangible personal 
property’ si.all be taken to mean corpo- 
real personal property, such as machin- 
ery, tools, implements, goods, ware and 
merchandise and shall not be taken to 
mean money deposits in bank, shares of 
stock, bonds, notes, credits or evidence 
of an interest in property and evidences 


, of debt.” 


State’s Method of 
Computation Approved 

An examination of the statute dis- 
closes that the “fair cash value” of the 


real estate and tangible personal prop- 
erty of the taxpayer in this State, is the 


rom Page 9.] 
the customer. 
that office. 


nental Europe. 


in Nort Carolina. Certain 


The sales office is located | 
in New York and the salesmen report to} 
Sales are made throughout | 
| this country and in Canada and Conti- | 
Some sales are also made 
finishing 
work is done in New York. The evidence! 
further tended to show that “betwten 40 


Legislature Denied Right to 
Prescribe Qualifications 


Bond Issue 





(Contin ued from Page 7.) 


township, city or town elections. 
“And yet the act, which we are con- 


and 50 per cent of the output of the! sidering, requires a residence of 90 days, 


plant at Asheville is shipped from the instead of 30 
York. ¥ 


Asheville tannery to New 


And if 90 days may be 


he required, a year, or years, may be. And 


other 60 per cent is shipped direct on go, jn many of our young and growing 


orders from New York. * 


Ship- gowns, a majority of the citizens may be 


ment is made direct from Asheville to! excluded, and the government given to 


the customer.” 


‘the oldest inhabitants’; or, if long resi- 


The petitioner also offered evidence to| dence may be made a qualification, so it 
the effect that the income from the busi- may be made a disqualification, and then 


ness was derived from three 


to-wit: (1) buying profit; (2) manufac-! youngest inhabitants. 


turing profit; (3) selling profit. 


sources, 


the government may be given to the 
And so, if these 
It con-/ qualifications may be added, then any 


tends that buying profit resulted from) others may; just as’ we find tbat in one 


unusual skill and efficiency in taking ad- of the town 2 | 
vantage of fluctuations of the hide mar- | last general assembly, it is provided 
ket; that manufacturing profit was based | in additiun to the citizens of the 


by the 
hat, 


own, 


charters granted 


upon the difference between the cost of{all persons who have lived in the county 


tanning done by contract and the actual | 12 


months ‘and who own taxable real 


cost thereof when done by the petitioner estate in said town, who have paid all 
at its own plant im Asheville, and that) the taxes,’ etc., shall be allowed to vote. 
selling profit resulted from the method) Acts of 1874-75, chap. 157, private laws. 


of cutting the leather into small parts! Surely the legislature had 


no power to 


numerator, and the “fair cash value” of so as to meet the needs of a given cus-. put any portion of the people of the State 


all real estate and tangible property 
owned by the taxpayer is the denomina- 
tor of a fraction, used by the Commis- 
sioner of Revenue in measuring and de- 
termining the amount of tax on net in- 
come due the State of North Carolina. 
Obviously, changes in either numerator 
or denominator, the other remaining 
constant, would affect the value of the 
fraction and, consequently, the amount 
of collectible revenue. Moreover, by ex- 
press provisions “tangible personal prop- 
erty” is so defined as to exclude bank 
deposits, shares of stock, bonds, credits 
or evidence of interest in property and 
evidences of debt. 

The method of measyring the tax on 
net income has been approved by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
case of Underwood Typewriter Co. v. 
Chamberlain, 254 U. S. 113. The princi- 
ples of Jaw announced thereing have been 
approved in subsequent decisions of that 
court, notably, Bass, Ratcliff & Cretton 
v. State Tax Commission, 266 U. S. 271; 
National Leather Co vy. Mass., 279 U. S., 
413; International Shoe Co. v. Shartel, 
279 U. S., 429. Furthermore, the perti- 
nent portion of section 22 of the Con- 
necticut statute, cerstrued in the Under: 
wood case, supra, is substantially identi- 
cal with ours. 

Manifestly, the North Carolina stat- 
ute is not unconstitutignal upon its face. 
It applies equally to both domestic and 
foreign corporations. It taxes net in- 
come only. It does not undertake eithe: 
in express terms or by implication to 
impose a burden upon property not sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of this State. It 
is an accepted principle of the law of 
taxation that “property in a State be- 
longing to a corporation, whether for- 





|eign or domestic, engaged in foreign or 


interstate commerce, may be taxed, or 
a tax may be imposed upon the corpora- 
tion on account of its property within 
a State, and may take the form of a tax 
for the privilege of exercising its fran- 
chise within the State, if the ascertain- 
ment of the amount is made dependent 
in fact on the value of its property situ- 
ated within the State (the exaction, 


tomer. 
Without 


1925, 1924, 1925 1926, 


. and 


cent. 
Upon 


such evidence the 


eral Constitution. 
Income Result of 
Single Enterprise 


The fallacy of this conclusion lies in 


the fact that 


to split into independent sources, income are, 
created 


which the record discloses 


burdening this opinion with 
detailed compilations set out in the rec- 
ord, the evidence offered by the 
tioner tends to show that for the years | 
the average 
income having its source in the manu- 
facturing and tanning operations within 
the State of North Carolina was 17 per 


peti- 


petitioner 
earnestly contends that the taxing stat- 
ute of North Carolina in its operation 
and application is unreasonable and arbi- 
trary, and hence repugnant to the Fed- 


was 


under such a government, If they can 
do that, then they can put Wilmington 
under the government of the land owners 
of New Hanover County. 


self at a town election and says, I have 
voted in the State election, in the county 
lelection, in the township election, and 
now I want to vote in the town election, 
| where I have lived for 30 days. His vote 
is rejected, because he has not resided 
there 90 days. In vain we look in the 
constitution for any such qualification. 
The general assembly has disfranchised 
‘him, and that in a case which comes 
;much nearer home to him than any other 
'election; for the town government af- 
fects his business, trade, market, health, 
|comfort, pleasure, taxes, property and 
| person. 


12 


30 


21 
in 


years of 
the State, 


citizenship, 
months residence 


age, 
and 


and produced by a single business enter-' days in the city or town.” 


prise. 


Hides were bought for the pur- 


The case of Wendover v. Tobin, supra, 


pose of being tanned and manufactured is also squarely in point, on principle, 
into leather at Asheville, N. C., and this) but we deem it unnecessary to quote at 


product was to be shipped from the plant 
and sold and distributed from New 
The petitioner was not 
exclusively a hide dealer or a mere tan- 


It 


to the customer. 


ner or a leather salesman. 


York 


length from that decision. The holding 
in the decision of that case reflected 
by the second paragraph of the syllabus 
thereof, which reads as follows: 

a “City ordinance or charter provision, 


Is 


manufacturer and seller of leather goods, requiring more as qualification for vot- 


involving the purchase of raw 


material 


ing in city election than is required by 


and the working up of that raw mate-! State constitution is null and void.” 


rial into acceptable 


finished product for a profit. 


were component parts of 


commercial forms, 
for the ultimate purpose of selling the 
Therefore, 
the buying, manufacturing and _ selling legislative power. 
a single unit. 
The property in North Carolina is the \Jay, Cooley, in his “Constitutional Limi-, council have approved the sale by the 


Legislative Power Limited 
The matter resolves itself into a ques- 
tion of constitutional limitation upon 
On this point, that 


famous commentator on constitutional 


hub from which the spokes of the entire tations” (5th ed), page 578, says: 


the outer 
virtue of the 


wheel radiate to 
Manifestly, by 


rim. 
intimate 


settled rule of law that 
defines the cir- 


is a well 
the constitution 


“Tt 
‘when 


and inseparable relation between the va-| cumstances under which a right may be 


rious departments of the 


business 
+would be impossible for the legislature | specification 


the 
prohibition 


IL exercised, or a penalty imposed, 


an ignplied 


1s 


to allocate with mathematical accuracy! against legislative interference, to add 
or precision the profits earned within | to the condition, or to extend the penalty 


this State. 


“The profits of the 


This idea was expressed in’ to other cases.’ ” 
the Underwood case, supra, as follows: 
corporation 


Counsel for plaintiff in error almost 


were wholly base their argument upon the de- 


therefore, not being susceptible of ex- /argely earned by a series of trans-'cision of this court in the cases of 


ceeding the sum which might be leviable 
directly therein) and if payment be not 
made a condition precedent to the right 
to carry on the business, but its enforce- 
ment left to the ordinary means devised 
for the collection of taxes.” U. §S, 
Co. v. Oak Creek, 247 U. S., 321. 


Application of Law 
To Facts Objected To 


In the same case the Supreme Court 
of the United States, discussing an in- 
come tax, said: “Such a tax, when im- 
posed upon net incomes from whatever 
source arising, is but a method of dis- 
tributing the cost of government, like 
a tax upon property, or upon franchises 
treated as property; and if there be no 
discrimination against interstate com- 
merce, either in the admeasurement 


: 
ot 


;the tax or in the means adopted for en- 


forcing it, it constitutes one of the ordi- 
nary and general burdens of government, 
from which persons and corporations 
otherwise subject to the jurisdiction of 


‘the States are not exempted by the Fed- 


eral Constitution because they happen 
to be engaged in commerce among the 
States.” The same principle was stated 
in Atlantic Coast Line v. Daughton, 262 
U. S., 413, in these words: “That a State 
may, consistently with the Federal Con- 
stitution, impose a tax upon the net in- 
come of property, as distinguished from 
the net income of him who owns or oper- 
ates it, although the property is used in 
interstate commerce, was settled in Shaf- 
of. 

The petitioning taxpayer apparently 
conceding in its brief that the statute is 
constitutional upon its face, contends that 
the execution thereof and the application 
thereof to its business works out an un- 
reasonable and highly arbitrary result 
and thus effects a denial of its constitu- 
tional rights. In order to establish this 
proposition certain evidence was intro- 
duced in the ‘trial court. 

This evidence tended to show that the 
petitioner was incorporated in the State 
of New York in 1901 and is engaged in 
the business of tanning, manufacturing 
and selling belting and other heavy 
leathers. Many years prior to 1923 it 
located a manufacturing plant at Ashe- 


ville, N. C., and after this plant was in 


full operation dismantled and abandoned 
all plants which it had heretofore oper- 
ated in different States of the Union. The 
business is conducted upon both whole- 
sale and retail plans. The wholesale part 
of the business consists in selling certain 
portions of the hide to shoe manufac- 
The 


cutting the hide into innumerable pieces, 


| finishing it in various ways and manners 


and selling it in less than carload lots. 
Petitioner Makes 
Division of Profits 

In order to facilitates sales a ware- 
house is maintained in New York from 
which shipments are made of stock on 
hand to various customers. The tannery 
at Asheville is used as the manufactur- 
ing plant and a supply house, and when 
the quantity or quality of merchandise 
required by a customer is not on hand 


with 
ending 


actions beginning 
Connecticut and 
other States. 


with 


in 
ndi in 
In this it was typical of a Stephens v. Union Graded School Dis- 


manufacture 


Oelerking v, Hiatt et al., Board of Edu- 
;} cation, 69 Okla. 92, 170 Pac. 476; and 


large part of the manufacturing busi-! trict No. 2 et al.. 136 Okla. 10, 275 Pac. 


ness conducted in the State. 


The legis- 
Glue ‘ature in attempting to put upon this 


1056, 


We fail to see where either of these 


business its fair share of the burden of cases lend support to the contentions of 


taxation was faced with the impossibility 


of allocating specifically the 


plaintiff. The particular question in- 


profits | yolyed herein was in no wise involved in 


earned by the processes condu¢ted within either one of the foregoing cases. In the 


its borders. It, therefore, 


adopted 
method of apportionment which, for all; 


4) Oclerking case the question involved was 
the right of a female to vote ata school 


that appears in this record, reached, and bond election. That case arose before the 


was meant to reach, only 
earned within the State.” 


It is true that, in the Underwood case 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
quoting from the Connecticut court, as- 
serted that the burden was upon the tax- 
amount 
assessed by the State of Connecticut was 
not reasonably attributable to the manu- 
within the 
Certainly, this could not be shown, 
petitioner has sought to do in this case,! fied it except 


payer to show that the 


facturing operations 


the profits 


tax 


constitutional amendment giving equal 
franchise to women, and the constitution 
itself (section 3 of article 3) then pro- 
vided that female citizens of this State 
possessing liket qualifications of male 
electors were qualified to vote in schooi 
district elections. 

| Trial Court Affirmed 

| However, that provision by its terms 


State.' was subject to modification by the legis- 
as the 


The legislature had never modi- 
as to independent school 


lature. 


by splitting up a single busimess into) districts at the time the Oelerking case 
component parts and dividing the indi- was decided, and the court very probably 


visible in order to reduce the tax. Indeed, | held that under section 8 of article 3 
in the Underwood case the taxpayer at- the constitution, and section 7836 


of 


> 
ve- 


tempted to show that more than a mil-' vised Laws 1910 (section 10283 Comp. 
lion and a quarter of its net profits was! Stat, 1921), that a female possessing the 
received in other States and only a neg- other necessary qualifications could vote 


ligible part in Connecticut, 
of 47 per 
arbitrary. 
marked: 

to sustain the objection.” 


cent 
The 


was 
court, 


Again in Bass, Ratcliff & Gretton y.| statutes had never been changed. 


State Tax Commission, 266 U. 


from 
such fact reasoned that a tax assessment 
unreasonable 
however, 


and 


and 
: : re-' rect in stating that the qualifications of 
But this showing wholly fails! an elector involved in that particular 


at a school bond election. The language 
of the court, or the autor of the opinion, 
at page 93 of the official report, was cor- 


case as defined by the said section of the 
The 


271,| other language which he used to the ef- 


the court said: “So in the present case, fect that an elector as defined in that 
we are of opinion that, as the company’! statute is still in force and effect, was 


carried on the unitary business of manu- 
which 


profits were earned by a series of trans- 


facturing and selling ale, in 


its 


simply by of recital of 


dictum. 
The case of Stephens v. Union Graded 


way purely 


actions, beginning with the manufacture School District, supra, is by no means in 


in England and ending in sales in New 
-the process of} legal residence of the person for a period 
profits|of three months, but the question was 


York and other places 


manufacturing resulting in 


no 


point. The question there was not the 


until it ends in sales—the State was jus-| whether they were bona fide residents or, 


tifled in attributing to New York a just/rather, residents at all? 


That case is 


proportion of the profits earned by the! webbed around that sole proposition. The 


company from such 


Adams Exp. Co. v. 


unitary 


business,” 


Ohio, 165 U. S., 194. 


matter in that case pertaining to the pe- 
riod of residence for more than three 


The trial judge struck out all the evi-' months, appears in a quotation from the 
dence offered by the petitioner upon the statutes, and is incidental to the decision 


ground that it was immaterial. \ This! in that case. In other words, the eXpres- 
ruling, as we interpret the law, is cor-, sion “bona fide residents for more than 
rect for the reason that the tax wasj|three months” was made simply by way 


computed in accordance with a statutory! of recital. 
method which has been approved by the obiter. 
Further- 


court of supreme authority. 


In that case it is not even 


For the reasons herein stated, the 


|more, it is admitted in the record that| judgment of the trial court is hereby 
the method was properly applied to the | affirmed. 


net income of the petitioner. 


Hence, if 


BENNETT, LEECH, Foster and EAGLE- 


a proper statutory method for measur-! TON, Commissioners, concur. 


ing a tax has been properly applied, that : = 
But conceding | is sound and is supported by authority. 
competent, 


ought to end the case, 
that the evidence was 


it 






Blackwell v. Gastonia, 181 N. C., 378, 


shows beyond doubt that the petitioner|107 S. E., 218; Mfg. Co. v. Commission- 
was conducting a unitary business as con-, ers, 196 NM. C., 744, 147 S. E., 284; Hen- 
templated and defined by the courts of |rietta Mills v. Rutherford, 50 Supreme 
final jurisdiction, and if so, it is not |} Court Reporter, 270. 


permissible to lop off certain elements of | 
the business constituting a single unit, | 
in order to place the income beyond the therefore do not 
taxing jurisdiction of this State. 


We are of the opinion and so hold that 
the taxing statutes are constitutional and 
invade the domain of 
|the commerce clause or the Fourteenth 


The Commissioner of Revenue con-;| Amendment of the “ederal Constitution. 
tends that at all events the portions of | Neither is the execution or practical op- 


tax paid by the petitioner 


voluntarily 


cration of the statutes unreasonable or 


iy cases involving approximately $3,- lin the New York warehouse a requisition and without objection or compulsion can-| arbitrary, and the judgment of the Su- 
1,000, it was stated orally at the at- | is sent to the plant at Asheville to ship not be recovered even though the tax/perior Court of Buncombe County is 


torney general’s office, 


’ 


to the New York warehouse or direct to | be levied unlawfully. This contention affirmed. 


| 


‘Adjudged Invalid = 


qualifications of voters, in State, county,!tion of lard substitutes is 


Bonds 
Kentucky Rules North Carolina Plan For Taxing Law Interfering ‘Nondrying and Edible Oil 


Supply Found Larger in 1929 





ent of Agriculture Reports Increased Use of Coco-: 
nut Oil and Lard Substitutes Depresses | 
Lard and Butter Market 





The world supply of edible and non-! 
rying oils, including olive oil, is large 


For Electors in Matter of | than last year, the Department of Agri- 


culture stated June 24 in a review of 
the world situation in oils and oil seeds. | 
The principal increase is in olive oil. 
Utilization of coconut oil and produc- 
increasing 
steadily in the United States, the De- 
partment said, and have been factors in 
depressing the market for lard and but- 


ter. Stocks of linseed oil are low and 
prices high. The statement follows in 
full test: °* 

Supplies of nondrying and edible 
vegetable oils and _ oilseeds, including 
olive oil, are considerably larger than 
a year ago, according to information 
available in the Foreign Agricultural 


Service of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Most of the increase is in 
olive oil, but if olive oil is disregarded, | 
the supplies are still as large as last 
year owing to an increased output of 


, copra and coconut oil, which offset some | 


“For illustration: A man presents him- | 


+ 


“We are of the opinion that the quali- | 
the petitioner undertakes’ fications for a voter in a city or town 


SS = 
. o 


declines in other oil-bearing materials. 
Other outstanding points in the current 
situation are: (1) A tendency toward 


the accumulation of stocks, (2) prices 


| materially lower than last year, and (3) 


increasing utilization of vegetable oils 
in the production of edible materials | 
which compete with butter and lard. 


Use of Coconut 


Oil Is Increasing 


In the United States, the utilization of 
coconut oil is increasing steadily, in both | 
edible and inedible products. The pro-| 
duction of lard substitutes also shows au 
upward tendency, with the variations in 
output following fairly closely the | 
changes in supply of domestic cotton- 
seed oil. The increased use of both cot- 
tonseed oil and coconut oil in 1929-30} 
contributed to the depressing conditions | 
in the domestic butter and lard markets 
which tended to lower the prices of both 
those commodities. In Europe also, vege- 
table oils are offering keener competi- 
tion with domestic butter and lard as 
well as with exports of American lard. 

In drying oils, the world linseed crop 
in 1929 was unusually small. The cur- | 
rent situation in linseed oil is one of 
reduced supplies, low stocks in consum- 
ing centers, and unusually high prices. 
The small linseed output has encouraged | 
the use of other drying and semidrying 
oils, but their volume is not great enough 
to compensate Jor the reductions in lin- 
seed, 

For the second successive season, the 
world supply situation in vegetable oils 


oe 





Maine Approves Sale 
Of Highway Bond Issue 


State of Maine: 
Augusta, June 25. 


Governor Gardiner and the executive 


State treasurer, William S. Owen, of an 
issue of $1,500,000 State highway and 
bridge loan bonds at 99.48. The issue 
was placed with a syndicate composed of 
E. H. Rollins & Son, Graham Parsons 
Co. and Arthur Perry Co., all of Boston, 
and Charles H. Gilman Co., of Port- 
land Me. 

The bonds will bear interest at 4 per 
cent and are the first offering of a total 
authorization of $15,000,000 for high- 
way and bridge construction purposes, 








lippine Islands. 


and raw materials has been favorable 
to consumers, especially those using the ; 
nondrying oils. The international trade | 
in those commodities has been expand- 
ing, notably in copra and coconut oil, | 
which has in turn stimulated the already | 
increasing production of edible products 
which compete with such products as 
butter and lard. 

During 1929 there appeared a tendency 
among importing countries to import oils 
rather than oil-bearing material, since 
large Northern Hemisphere feed crops 
have made difficult the disposition of oil- 
seed cake. The downward turn in prices | 
of vegetable oils, especially since the 
middle of 1929, has tended to depress 
further the lard and butter markets in 
most importing countries at a time when 
demand for those products was weaken- 


ing. This tendency toward lower prices | 


following heavy production was aggra- 
vated by a downward movement of the 
general commodity price level in  prac- 
tically all countries. 


How New Tariff 
Will Affect Imports 


The United States imports of all vege-,| 


tables oils and oilseeds in 1929 expressed 
in oil equivalents reached the record to- 
tal of 1,054,000 short tons. The trade 


j exhibited the tendency of recent years 


to increase imports in the form of oil 


rather than as raw material, the latter | 


material falling to 45.9 per cent of the 
total against 55.6 per cent in 1923. Un- 
der the terms of the tariff act of 1930, 
recently become law, many of the oleagi- 


nous materials entering the United 
States from foreien countries will pay 
rates of duty higher than those em- 


hodied in the tariff act of 1922. 

All but a small proportion of the copra 
and coconut oil imports will continue to 
enter duty free, however, since nearly 
all of the imports come from the Phil- 
The new rates will be 
of greater significance in the drying oils 
situation, since practically all such mate- 
tials entering the United States will be 
dutiable at advanced levels. 

The largest olive oil crop of ,the past 
five years raised the world’s stipply of 


‘edible oils and oils used principglly for 


soapmaking for the 1929-30 season con- 
siderably above the usual level. In 1928- 
29 a small oilve oil crop reduced the 
total supply below the volumes avail- 
able in the 1927-28 season. Liberal sup- 
plies of cottonseed oil are available in 
the United States following the increased 
production of cottonseed in 1929. That 
crop was larger than in either of the 
two preceding years, but below the 
record 1926 crop. Russia the only 
other major producing country to report 
a 1929 cottonseed production larger than 
in 1928-29. 


is 


In the United States, however, the size | 


of the domestic cotton crop is the gov- 
erning factor in the competitive posi- 
tion of cottonseed oil with respect to 
animal products, notably lard. In copra 
and coconut oil, however, all important 
producing countries appear to have 
available unusually large quantities for 
export. Production in the Philippine Is- 
lands has been increasing steadily for 
the past 20 years. Most of the output 
comes to the United States, where it 
forms the basis of the oleomargarine and 
soap industries. The Islands produce 
about one-third of the world’s commer- 
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U. S. Treasury 
Statement 
June 23 
Made Public Jane 25 
Receipts 
Customs receipts .......-. $4,771,237.37 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
THCOME GUE oo Sieve 11,795,004.53 
Miscellaneous internal 
TOVONUS: ..505558ees Te 1,715,443.63 
Miscellaneous reccipts .... 679,470.19 





Total ordinary receipts $18,961,155.72 
Balance previous day .. 373,292,342.36 
«4. $392,253,498,08 


Total wes 
Expenditures 


General expenditures .. $6,259,317.08 
Interest on public debt 5,020,551.80 
Refunds of receipts ...... 11,473,287.89 
Panama Canal aa sue 21,137.26 
Operations in special ac- 
counts F usctee sae yon 453,060.16 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund nie eeneed 117,466.92 
Civil-service retirement 
PONG. 6650 5oras ong ieas 27,629.30 
Investment of trust funds 441,009.83 
Total ordinary expendi- 
OPES ..cces ask aeneee $22,907,339.92 
Other public debt expendi- 
SURGE oho akansceeeee 1,362,287.25 
Balance today ..........-. 367,983,870.91 


Total eet. $392,253,498.08 





‘Yield on Income Tax 


| Estimated in Georgia 


State of Georgia: 

Atlanta, June 25. 
The State income tax will yield be- 
;tween $800,000 and $1,000,000 for the 
last quarter of 1929, State Tax Commis- 
sioner R. C. Norman has estimated. Pre- 
\liminary estimates that the tax will 
produce from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 
lannually are borne out by the tabula- 
tions so far made, according to the com- 
missioner. An increased force of cleri- 
cal employes has been made necessary « 
due to the large number of returns re- 
‘ceived, Mr. Norman stated. 





cial copra crop. The United States has 
been importing larger volumes from 
other sources, but most of the non-Phil- 
ippine output goes to Europe. 

| Of the other vegetable oil materials 

important in international trade, peanuts , 
appear to be in smaller supply than last 
year owing to smaller crops in India. 
That country sends most of its export 
surplus to Europe. In the United States 
|the peanut oil requirements have been 
well satisfied by a large domestic crop. 
There has been some reduction in United 
States peanut imports, but such imports 
are used almost exclusively for confec- 
tionery and edible nuts, The large cur- 
rent olive oil crop has been accompanied 
| by materially increased imports of that 
commodity into the United States. It ap- 
pears, however, that that crop may be 
of greater significance indirectly in con- 
nection with its effe¢t upon the European 
jmarkets for vegetable oils, butter and 
lard, 

The world supply of material for pro- | 
ducing drying oils is definitely under, 
that of last year. Sharp cuts were reg- 
istered in the 1929 crops of linseed _in 
|all important producing countries. The 
hempseed crops so far reported show @ 
small increase over 1928 and the total 
supplies of soy beans show little change, 
but neither of those crops make much 
impression upon the general shortage of * 
| drying oils. There are some indications 
of increased acreages in the Northern 
Hemisphere for the 1930 crop. Some- 
what larger quantities of Chinese wood 
oil came forward in 1929 than a year 
eorlier. 
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ASSOCIATED GAS and ELECTRIC SYSTEM ~ - 








and gas increased; first 






for lighting; and _ their holdings of 














, 
jected graphically op te 1920, ectwel on- f 
meat Raures since 1920. 
1900 
For all properties now In the System, gross revenue in 1920 
was $49,410,687 and in 1929, $103,556,864, 
9P ies A 
62 Ye fS ful Operati 
ONG seasoned and successful operating then for scores of uses in homes and in- 
groups comprise the Associated Gas dustry. Since 1920 their total revenue 
and Electric System. Nine major proper- has increased 102%. A major part of the 
ties with a 1929 revenue of $70,000,000, total growth has taken place under the 
average 62 years in business. Three have same management which is now direct- 
been in business 80 vears — one over 80 ing their operations. 
vears. In Rochester, New York, oldest 
of the electric properties, electric arc Stability and strength accrue to the As- 
light service antedated Thomas Edison's sociated System by reason of the success- 
famous Pear! Street Station by one year. ful, long seasoned character of major . 
operating units. This is reflected in the 
Revenues of these properties have grown _—_ confidence shown by the 204,900 inves- 
steadily as the demands for electricity tors, many of whom frequently add to . +e 


Associated securities. 


To obtain further information about the Associated System 


61 Broadway 


write to the Company at 
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| Pea for Restoration of Places 
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State Memorial Commission Considers Program 
for Preservation of Scenes in Illinois Associated 
. with Career of Martyr President 


By LOGAN HAY 


President, Lincoln Memorial Commission, State of Illinois 


ple who visit the places in Illinois 
associated with the life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln increases. 


Local communities, and the State as 
well, have done much in the way of 
preserving and marking places of Lin- 
coln interest. Yet the feeling has 
grown that Illinois should mark his 
life in this State as strikingly as the 
Nation has commemorated his services 
in the magnificent Lincoln Memorial at 
Washington. 

In response to this sentiment, the 
general assembly by joint resolution 
created the Lincoln memorial commis- 
sion “to plan for a suitable memorial 
that will not only represent the people 
of Illinois, but will, in its design, con- 
struction and beauty, be adequate for 
all people of all time.” 

A 


The commission was to consist of 
twenty-one members, five to be ap- 
pointed by the speaker of the house, 
five by the president of the senate, and 
eleven by the governor from the State 
at large. The members were to serve 
without compensation, and to report 
their conclusions to the next session of 
the general assembly. 

The first decision to be made by the 
commission concerned the type of me- 
morial to be recommended. Should it 
be a building of impressive size and 
beauty, similar in conception to the 
Lincoln Memorial at Washington? 
Should it take the form of an endow- 
ment to some worthy enterprise, charit- 
able or educational? 

Or should it consist of the restora- 
tion of those buildings and places in 
Illinois with which Lincoln came into 
intimate and important contact? Pro- 
posals recommending all of these types 
of memorials were received. 

On this point the commission has not 
yet come to a final and irrevocable de- 
sision. However, the members are al- 
most unanimously of the opinion that 
the most appropriate memorial which 
Illinois could construct would consist 
in the restoration of the actual places 
in which Lincoln lived and worked. 

A 


To acquire the Macon County farm, 
where the Lincolns first settled in IIli- 
nois, and restore it as a typical pioneer 
farm would be relatively easy and in- 
expensive. Log buildings, log fences 


EK ve« YEAR the number of peo- 


and farm implements of the period 
would characterize it. 

The Coles County farm, where 
Thomas Lincoln was living at his 
——— EEE = = or 





Squaring Accounts 
with Nature for 


Bad Habits _,, 


B. R. Rickards 


Director of Public Health 
Education, State of 
New York 


AJODERN youth is prone to start the 
~~ evening program at an hour which 
in the days of old would have been 
nearer to closing time. 

The dance ends at daybreak, scarcely 
giving the participants time to change 
their clothes and get to the office or 
other place of employment on time. 
And youth thinks he is “getting away 
with it.” 

He may for a while. But unless loss 
of sleep is made up and work balanced 
by extra rest, even the resilience of 
youth cannot stand the strain and nerv- 
ousness, irritability, or even acute ill- 
ness results. 

Continued overindulgence in food or 
drink brings retribution sooner or later. 
An occasional extra hearty meal may 
cause nothing but temporary discom- 
fort. Young people usually burn the 
extra bodily fuel by vigorous exercise 
but the habitual gourmandizer pays for 
it in obesity. 

Fat people are particularly suscept- 
ible to diabetes and certain other dis- 
eases. Heavy drinkers of alcoholics 
must alse pay the price of overindul- 
gence, for they are prone to cirrhosis of 
the liver and hardening of the arteries. 

Dame Nature has still other methods 
of retaliation. The unused muscles of 
the person who takes no exercise be- 
come soft. The frequenter of poorly 
lighted and illy ventilated places soon 
appears pale and anemic. Anyone who 
continually overstrains his eyes has 
headaches and is likely to suffer from 
granulated lids or more serious eye 
troubles. 

Sometimes people overdo unconsci- 
ously. Then there are the types who 
boast that they can stand anything. 
But the stronger they are and the longer 
the day of reckoning is put off, the 
harder they fall when that day comes. 

There is one way which has saved 
many a person from permanent disabil- 
ity or premature death. Have a peri- 
odic physical examination. Go to the 
physician and have a health inventory 
at least once a year. 





death, could be treated in the same 
way, and the more easily since the land 
is already the property of the State. 
Taken together, the two farms, thus 
reconstructed, would possess not only 
the interest which comes from Lin- 
coln’s association with them, but would 
be visual examples of a pioneer condi- 


tion through which all Illinois has 
passed. 

The village of New Saiem offers per- 
haps the most unique opportunity. 


Some indication of its final appearance 
may be had from the few cabins which 
the Old Salem Lincoln League of Pet- 
ersburg was already rebuilt. 


It is entirely possible to reconstruct 
every cabin on its original location, 
and to rebuild the old mill on its for- 
mer site at the foot of the high bluff. 
It should be possible also to furnish at 
least some of the cabins. When that 
is done, the visitor will be carried back 
to a period in Illinois history gone for- 
ever. 


Illinois already owns all the site of 
New Salem, and the structures to be 
erected are simple log cabins. The cost 
would be moderate, and the result just 
as striking and instructive for ouxown 
State as Williamsburg will be for Vir- 
ginia. 

A 

Illinois also owns the Old State 
House at Vandalia, where Lincoln sat 
during most of his career as a member 
of the Illinois Legislature. Before this 
building can be made a part of a per- 
manent Lincoln memorial, however, 
Fayette County, which now uses it as 
a court house, will have to erect a 
building of its own. 


A recent fire, which damaged the 
cupola of the Vandalia State House, 
illustrates the danger of permanent 
loss which threatens any structure of 
this kind unless every effort towards its 
preservation is made. 


Perhaps the central feature of a me- 
morial of this kind would be the Old 
State House at Springfield, for only the 
Lincoln home surpasses it in the extent 
of its Lincoln associations. Here Lin- 
coln sat as a legislator, and here he 
practiced before the supreme court. 


Here he delivered several of his best- 
known political addresses and here, as 
nominee and President-elect, he occu- 
pied the governor’s office for several 
months. Lastly, it was here that his 
body lay in state before burial. 


Once acquired by the State, the Old 
State House could be restored to its 
original condition. The hall of the 
house of representatives could be fur- 
nished as it was in Lincoln’s time, and 
the remainder of the building made 
into a permanent Lincoln museum. 

. A 


The Lincoln home has long been the 
property of the State, and the lower 
floor is now furnished as it was during 
Lincoln’s residence. In the future it 
might be possible to refurnish the en- 
tire house, and also to acquire the sur- 
rounding property so as to create 
around it a more attractive setting. 

In the old court house at Metamora, 
the former seat of Woodford County, 
the State owns another structure with 
intimate Lincoln associations. Lincoln 
visited Metamora regularly while trav- 
eling the circuit, and tried many law 
suits in this building. Moreover, it is 
typical of the court house of the pe- 
riod, about which so much of commu- 
nity life centered. 

The Black Hawk War—an important 
formative influence—the debates with 
Douglas and most of his political 
speeches cannot be commemorated in 
this way. Adequate marking, however, 
would do much to make the sites of- 
these activities interesting to visitors. 

The successive sites on which Lin- 
coln camped during the Black Hawk 
War have been ascertained, and these 
might be marked so that the visitor 
who wished to do so could follow the 
same route. The fact that this route 
leads through the most beautiful sec- 
tion of the State should add to its at- 
tractiveness. 

A 

Most of the places where Lincoln 
spoke have been located, and these, to- 
gether with the sites of the debates, 
could all be appropriately marked. 

It has been suggested that. bronze 
tablets of uniform design be adopted, 
and that in addition to mere inscrip- 
tions, these tablets contain bas reliefs 
in order that a better idea of the events 
commemorated may be secured by visi- 
tors. While marking of this sort might 
well be done under the general direc- 
tion of some State authority, the ex- 
pense could be borne by the localities. 

The commission believes that a me- 
morial which would consist in the 
restoration of places connected with 
Lincoln’s life would have several ad- 
vantages lacking in a physical struc- 
ture. It would be unique. 

Eastern States have done much in 
the way of restoring and marking 
places of historic interest, but not, so 
far as is known, as a means of enabling 
visitors to reconstruct in imagination 
the life of one man. Moreover, it would 
remain unique, for no other community 
possesses the buildings and sites which 
make it possible. 
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LAY and recreation are absolutely 
essential in the lives of all of us. 
During the Summer months 
people naturally look to the outdoors 
to satisfy these necessary desires. 
They look around for clear, gravel-bot- 
tomed streams, gushing springs an 
wooded mountains. 


Where, in all the Middle West, can 
such things be found in more abun- 
dance than in the Missouri Ozarks? 
These beautiful, wooded hills of south 
Missouri, with hundreds of clear 
springs and streams, stand out as an 
oasis in this dry, hot section of the 
United States. 


To the east of the Ozarks we find the 
Mississippi lowlands and the Illinois 
prairie country. To the west we have 
the hot, dry, sandy prairies of Okla- 
homa and Kansas. And to the north 
there is nothing but a flat, dusty 
country. 


Then in the northeast and northwest 
we have our two large cities, St. Louis 
and Kansas City. There life is almost 
unbearable during the Summer months. 

Therefore, we note that the Ozarks 
of Missouri hold a unique position in 
the middle western part of the United 
States. It is a natural Summer play- 
ground for this whole section of the 
country. 

Until recently this Ozark country was 
little known and its value little 
dreamed of because of its inaccessibil- 
ity. During the last few years thou- 
sands and thousands of people have 
seen the Ozarks for the first time in 
their lives. 


Today this section of the country is 
open to all the Middle West. The fin- 
est highways in the world traverse the 
Ozarks in all directions and more paved 
and gravel highways are being built 
every year. 

There are ten millions of people who 
live within a short drive of this won- 
derful country, open to all free of 
charge. There awaits every one a 
hearty welcome frem a most hospitable 
and wholesome class of people. 

The natural gateways to this country 
are Joplin on the west, Jefferson City 
on the north and Cape Girardeau and 
Poplar Bluff on the east, with the splen- 
did old city of Springfield standing out 
in the center and looked upon as the 
capital. of the Ozark region. 

This section of Missouri is one of the 
State’s greatest assets, not only in the 
finer sense of beauty, but also from a 
more practical and business-like stand- 
point. It has a potential business value 
beyond words. 

In order to capitalize upen this value, 
the State and the cities and people of 
the Ozarks must realize that they must 
spend a great deal of money, work 
hard, and keep in mind that they owe 
an obligation and responsibility to all 
people who come into that country as 
their guests. 

They must make the visits of their 
guests enjoyable. They must enter- 
tain them and furnish the proper kinds 
of pleasures and attractions, the proper 
kinds of living conditions and accdm- 
modations, and in general, send such 
people back home enthused with their 
vacations inf’the Missouri Ozarks. 

In the years past people were easily 
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Lure of Wooded Hills 
and Streams of Missouri Ozarks 


. ~ . 
Propagation as Encouragement to Tourist Traffic Discussed 


By STRATTON SHARTEL 


Attorney General, State of Missouri 


Park Development, Roads, and Fish 


entertained; their ideas of pleasure 
were necessarily simple. Today their 
ideas have expanded and take in all 
kinds of pleasures and amusements. 


The State and the Ozark country 
must satisfy these modern ideas of the 
new generation. If they do not, people 
will not be happy in the Ozarks, will 
not return,:- and certainly will not es- 
tablish permanent Summer quarters in 
our State as we should like to have 
them do. 

Modern people are not satisfied with 
scenery alone—that is, for any length 
of time. They are too restless. They 
demand more excitement and more 
strenuous pleasure. 

A man who sits in an office all Winter 
long desires, when Summer comes, to 
get out into the outdoors; but he wants 
something to do. He wants to fish or 
to play golf or to do something that 
gives him the kind of exercise that he 
desires. ' 

A person who likes to fish wants to 
be able to catch something. Another 
person likes golf and wants to keep up 
his game. 

Most people demand modern accom- 


modations. Everybody insists upon 
good food. Young people like tennis, 
horseback riding, dancing, picture 


shows, swimming, etc. 

In other words, the present day gen- 
eration does not desire to “rough it” as 
former generations did. Their ideas 
of pleasure are entirely different, and, 
in order to capitalize upon the Ozarks 
to their fullest extent, the State and 
the local people must realize that they 
must meet the demands of the present 
day public. 

Now what we want in south Missouri 
is not dozens of permanent cabins and 
clubhouses, but hundreds of them; not 
hundreds of tourists, but thousands 
and thousands of them. And when 
that time comes, the Ozark region of 
this State will be the most prosperous 
section of Missouri. oa) 

Missouri, as a State, has already fur- 
nished the roads which are absolutely 
the first essential. In this way the 
State has opened up this region for the 
first time and has actually made its 
value for resort purposes. 

The State has helped and can help 
further in many ways. It has built 
many roads and is building more every 
year. The State has purchased and es- 
tablished State parks, and now the 
State can make them even more attrac- 
tive. 

The State is stocking the streams 
and lakes with game fish, but it can do 
this upon a much larger scale. The 
State is enforcing the game laws. 

The State should give the tourists 
and visitors to Missouri a sense of pro- 
tection and safety by creating a State 
highway police for the purpose of reg- 
ulating traffic and protecting the thou- 
sands of strangers that come into our 
State during the Summer. 

But a great deal must necessarily be 
left to the local people, the cities and 
towns and private interests in the 
Ozarks. These interests must build lo- 
cal resorts, hotels, golf courses, picture 
shows, swimming pools and many other 
projects that are needed to make Sum- 
mer life more enjoyable in the Ozarks. 
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Ministering to Defective Eyes 
as Vocational Opportunity =. 





W idening Field of Profitable Usefulness Offers 
to Practitioner of New Science of Optometry, 
Says New York State Specialist 


By FREDERIC A. WOLL, Ph. D. 


Examiner in Optometry, State of. New York 


ERHAPS NO SCIENCE of today 

which has for its object the re- 

lieving of human ills or the cor- 
rection of human defects has a more 
interesting history than the science of 
optometry. 

The foremost men of science of the 
world from ancient times down to the 
present have contributed to the knowl- 
edge of optics and to the application of 
mathematics and optics for the im- 
provement of human vision. 

“The word “optometry” is a compara- 
tively new term. The work of the op- 
tician was at one time carried on only 
by astronomers and physicists. They 
made lenses and concave, convex and 
plane mirrors for the purpose of experi- 
ment in scientific investigations. 

A 


As time went on, however, men were 
trained to do the mechanical work, and 
they became the opticians. Later on, 
the opticians not only ground lenses 
for the correction of visual defects but 
also studied the human eye and its 
reflexes. 

They found that there was enough 
work and research for them in this line 
of endeavor to keep them busily em- 
ployed; and so they gave up their op- 
tician work. They became the optom- 
etrists of today. ? 

Today all opticians are divided into 
several groups: The manufacturing 
opticians make spectacles, eyeglasses, 
frames, mountings, lenses and scien- 
tific eye-measuring instruments; the 
dispensing opticians fill prescriptions 
for the oculist and for the optometrist, 
and also handle cameras and, in many 
instances, surgical instruments; the 
jobbing opticians act as a go-between 
for the manufacturing opticians, the 
optometrists and the dispensing opti- 
cians, and also do work for the op- 
tometrists. 

Every optometrist receives in his 
training the practical work done by 
the dispensing optician so that he may 
be regarded as not only an optometrist 
but also as an optician. 

His main line of work, however, is 
to examine eyes without the use of 
drugs and by the aid of certain objec- 
tive and subjective instruments and 
apparatus. From his findings he pre- 
scribes glasses. 

A 


Every State in the Union, the prov- 
inces of Canada, Cuba, Philippines and 
Alaska now have optometry laws. In 
the State of New York the education 
laws require graduation from high 
school and four years at college before 
taking the State board examination for 
license to practice. 

The freshman and sophomore years 
at college are spent in taking what may 
be called a preoptometry course. The 
degree of bachelor of science is granted 
upon the completion of the four-year 
course. Together with the degree of 
bachelor of science a certificate in op- 
tometry is given. 

For one trained in a good school of 
optometry there is ample opportunity 
for advancement. One’s advancement 
in this science, however, depends 
largely upon one’s readiness to: recog- 
nize that the field of optometry is a 
large one and not limited to the correc- 
tion of the defects of human eyes. 

The foremost optometrists of today 
have won their positions because they 
have realized that the normal eye needs 
quite as much attention as the abnor- 
mal one. 

‘The field of optometry includes eye 
hygiene, illumination — both artificial 
and solar—the psychology of vision 
and the protection of eyes wherever 
there is vocational occupation involv- 
ing risk. These various fields have not 
all as yet come under the observation 
of the optometrist for the reason that 
the optometrist has confined himself in 
the past entirely too closely to the 
adapting of lenses to the eye. 

A 

There is, however, a growing demand 
for men and for women who not only 
can fit lenses to defective eyes, but who 
also can intelligently conserve the hu- 
man eyesight by means other than 
lenses. @his makes the field an exceed- 
ingly wide and interesting one, and one 
in which there are great opportunities. 

It is to be hoped that no one will 
deliberately plan to enter the profes- 
sion of optometry for the purpose of 
“making” money. It is to be hoped 
also that all who do select this profes- 
sion as a life work will enter it for the 
purpose of affording relief to those 
whose eyesight is impaired. 

The young man or young woman who 
enters this profession with the idea of 
becoming one of the best if not the best 
practitioner; who is imbued with the 
spirit of original research and investi- 
gation; who will find joy and happiness 
in making people see; who will find 
pleasure and pay in the _ heartfelt 
thanks of those whom they have helped; 
who will be ambitious to improve his 
skill and judgment day by day; who 
will constantly desire to increase his 
worth and service to mankind—such a 


person will surely establish a clientele 
that will furnish him with an income 
far beyond his expectations. 

In other words, financial returns de- 
pend upon the service rendered to pa- 
tients. There are many optometrists 
who have incomes ranging from five 
thousand dollars to fifteen thousand 
dollars a year. A few have incomes 
which exceed those figures. 

Aside from the educational qualifica- 
tions, there are the personal qualifica- 
tions. Courtesy, patience, immaculate 
personal cleanliness, orderliness and 
absolute accuracy are essentials. 

The man or the woman who enters 
optometry without a feeling that he or 
she can inspire confidence, will not be 
successful. To inspire confidence, how- 
ever, does not mean that one must be 
blustering, talkative, a so-called good 
salesman or “full of bluff.” 

Rather, the demeanor must be earn- 
est, serious, quietly reassuring, and 
such as to make the patient feel that 
the examiner has real knowledge. 

A 

Besides, the optometrist should have 
the desires of the inborn student. That 
in itself indicates capability which 
quickly manifests itself to the patient 
and establishes assurance and confi- 
dence. 

The optometrist is distinctly a pro- 
fessional man and, if he has the neces- 
sary qualifications, will quickly estab- 


lish a respected place for himself 
among other professional men and 
women in any community. His work 


naturally makes him an ally of the 
physician. 

The optometrist knows where to 
draw the line in his practice and will 
send to the oculist all patients who 
have pathological eye conditions. 

The optometrist’s rather wide scien- 
tific training will fit him to take his 
place in discussions involving a keen 
knowledge and appreciation of such 
subjects as mathematics, physics, phy- 
siology, anatomy and mechanics. He 
should, therefore, as an educated man, 
have a prominent position in any com- 
munity. . 

The work of the optometrist is al- 
ways pleasant and never monotonous, 
because each patient and each case pre- 
sents itself more or less as a new prob- 
lem to be solved. The office hours and 
appointments are of one’s own making, 
and there is none of the confinement 
that one finds in routine office‘ work. 

Today there is a big work to be done 
in the conservation of vision, and in 
the relief of eyestrain in the normal 
eye. In the general advancement of 
hygiene, eye hygiene occupies no small 
place. ; 
A 

It has been proved that large indus- 
tries can increase the efficiency of their 
employes and the amount of their out- 
put if eyestrain is eliminated. This is 
a large and lucrative field for the op- 
tometrist. 

In the field of general hygiene and 
of eye hygiene there is ample room for 
the optometrists to function in such 
matters as the selection of proper wall 
and ceiling paints, wall paper designs, 
and so on, from the standpoint of their 
effect upon the individual through his 
evesight. 

That field includes the home, office, 
school and factory. In fact, wherever 
there is human eyesight needed, there 
the optometrist is needed. 








Salvaging Fish 
by Transfer to 
Safe Waters | 


Ralph F. Bradford 
Director of Conserva- 
tion, State of Illinois 


THE LIMA LAKE fish rescue project, 

just completed by field representa- 
tives of the department of conserva- 
tion, has saved a total of 130 tons, or 
about 852,000 fish, upon completion of 
the drainage of that area, and its 
restoration for cultivation. 


Anticipating the drainage of the big 
slough at Lima Lake, the rescue work 
was undertaken, and the entire fish 
population of the lake has been seined 
out or captured at the outlet of the 
lake, and transferred to the Mississippi 
River. By rapid transportation in 
trucks, the total tonnage was removed 
with a minimum of loss. About ninety 


per cent of the fish rescues are yearling 
buffalo. 


This lake, for many years, afforded 
splendid fishing for the people of 
Adams and adjacent counties. Like 
many other areas in the fertile valley 
of the Mississippi, it has given way to 
agriculture, to form a part of a great 
drainage district. 

Released in the Mississippi, the fish, 
transported from the lake, will aug- 
ment the fish population of that stream 
and its tributaries, providing food and 
recreation that would have been denied 
the public but for this rescue service. 


















